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{The **PosUivist RevUw** is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 

MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 



Judged by its action on the collective life of nations, Christianity 
during the last few years, as during many that have gone 
before them, has been found wanting. In questions of justice, 
whether national or international, its authorised exponents have 
not been conspicuous as champions of right, have very frequently 
ranged themselves on the side of wrong. Honourable exceptions 
there have been ; but, on looking at the principal issues that have 
divided nations during the last ten years, it will hardly be felt that 
the case against Christianity has been too strongly stated. 

Eight or nine years ago, France was deeply stirred by the charge 
of treason brought against a Jewish officer in the French army. 
There is no need to repeat the tale of the Dreyfus agitation. It is 
enough to say in the fewest and plainest words that the whole 
force of the Catholic hierarchy was arrayed on the side of injustice, 
and very nearly achieved success. Just as that struggle was end- 
ing. Great Britain was dragged by her plutocracy into war for 
the suppression of the Boer Republics. The minority that pro- 
tested was strong and resolute ; but the few clergy that joined it 
served but to make the acquiescence in wrong-doing of the clerical 
majority more conspicuous. If we turn to Eastern Europe, we 
find the Russian Procurator of the Holy Synod directing, now as 
ever, the forces of obscurantist repression. Lastly, in Eastern 
Asia, we see Christian missions, especially those of the Catholic 
Church, exacting exorbitant damages for riots which their own 
folly has provoked, and claiming exterritorial privileges that, if 
prolonged, would sap the foundation of Chinese civilisation. 
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the historical the factors are constantly changing and the result 
therefore unpredictable. 

There is here involved, I think, a petitio principii^ led up to by 
a too limitary conception of physical science. There are sciences- 
of generalisation and retrospection as well as of particularisation 
and prediction; and the true analogies to sociology are not chemis- 
try and astronomy but geology and biology. Even in chemistry,, 
prediction is conditional : we say that if A and B be juxtaposed ^ 
under pressure C, at temperature D, in quantities x and y, E will 
result : we do not predict chemical events absolutely. At most we 
can repeat experiments with accuracy and success. But in simple 
biology there can be no certain experimentation; and in geology 
there can be no experimentation at all, save by way of imitation of 
the natural processus on a minute scale. Of no seed-planting, no 
pairing of animals, can the result be exactly foreseen and pre- 
dicted; we can but reckon on averages. In geology our know- 
ledge is wholly one of deduction from observed processes, with 
induction from the observed results of past processes ; and as ta 
the future we can predict only broadly and generally, without pre- 
cision as to time and detail. The bulk of the work of the science 
is retrospective and retrodictive. Yet no one refuses to speak or 
think of biological and geological science. 

In both of these sciences, moreover, there is ** mystery " even 
as to the past. We know the general manner of the processus of 
life : what broadly happens in germination and gestation ; but 
when of two planted seeds the growths vary endlessly in minute 
details, we cannot tell the *' how *' of the variation, though we 
may theorise as to the proximate ** why " — that is, the conceiv- 
able determinants. In conscious life, above all in the human, we 
may similarly theorise with Weismann as to the determinants in 
the variation of character and feature in a given family ; but 
here, through the psychic complication (which Weismann seeks to 
minimise), we have to admit substantial ignorance. 

Is the element of mystery then greater in social evolution,, 
which Spencer terms ** super-organic," than in the merely 
organic ? I am disposed to say that it is positively less. It is not 
the claim or the business of sociology, be it observed, to seek for 
more than a proximate "why." Of a given social event, say the 
Reformation, the factors are personalities, institutions, a given 
culture and creed, given political relations, and given economic 
conditions. The apparition of a notable personality at any time 
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is not in itself a- phenomenon to be sociolc^ically explained, any 
more than the geolc^ist as such undertakes to account for the 
moment of a particular flood or storm or volcanic action. It is 
a datum. The culture and creed, the political and economical 
institutions and conditions are, it is true, themselves to be 
reduced to terms of causation by way of combination of prior 
data ; but for the purpose of the immediate problem they too are 
data. To trace and comprehend socioldgfically the evolution of 
the Catholic Church is one task : given the Catholic Church and 
the other elements in the problem, to explain the Reformation is 
another task. 

What the sociolog^ical inquiry has in common with, say, the 
g-eolc^ical, and what constitutes it a science, is simply that it 
explains a process or phenomenon in terms of the play of known 
forces. Rocks are seen to be moulded and modified by pressures, 
by heats, by the action of air and water : there are no other forces 
conceivably adequate to the general shaping of the earth's crust. 
So the historical process must take place in terms of the play of 
human motives, relatively to particular circumstances. The plea 
of mystery is set up on the score that human motives are incal- 
culable — ^that the play of will upsets all* generalisations. But this 
is simply an element of the normal variation of nature, paralleled 
in a hundred cases in geology and biology. There remains unshaken 
the general postulate that will operates in terms of motive; and 
that, given individual variation, there is as much or more general 
or average certainty about the result of the play of human motives 
as about the results of the processes of agriculture, or as to the 
line of evolution of the human species in the past, or as to the 
precise part played by certain articles of diet in a given case of 
individual sickness. 

Let us take the concrete case of the Reformation, pointed to by 
the anti-scientific school as incapable of explanation. It is so dis- 
posed of by Burckhardt, who falls back on *' mystery" in the 
regulation way. But every step in the progress of the Reforma- 
tion is as intelligible, broadly speaking, as the actions and 
reactions of daily intercourse. When the mystery-monger puts 
the question, Why did the Reformation happen when it did rather 
than at any other time, the answer is to b^ given just as would 
the answer to a similar question in geology or biology. The' 
determining conditions are, roughly : (i) Place, time, and political 
and S€x:ial conditions of the outbreak ; (2) personality of the 
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protag^onists and difficulties of the hostile forces ; (3) the appeals 
made to normal motive in the bystanders capable of taking- in- 
fluential part. 

The Reformation, so called, is that which had the most 
momentous results among a number of movements, doctrinal, 
economic, and ethical, against the policy of the Catholic hierarchy 
during a long period of time. It was thus effectual (a) because 
first of all it was set up by a very energetic and, on certain lines, 
courageous man. But, as is admitted by Baur in the act of 
claiming boundless credit for Luther's initiative, Luther's per- 
sonality would have counted for nothing were it not for propitious 
circumstances, (b) Luther or Calvin in Italy or Spain, or even 
in France, could have availed no more for an effectual change 
than did Savonarola or Lefevre d'Etaples. It was not that 
German * * character ' ' was more prone to Protestantism than that 
of any other nation: it was that the ** Protestant " tendency 
occurring in some degree in all European nations had in Germany 
much less potent forces to contend with : the racial and political 
and geographical relations of Central Germany to Rome being 
what they were. So much for the element of place, politically con- 
sidered. 

(c) As to time, Luther's movement occurs in a period of diffu- 
sion of critical culture — a diffusion carried on by all manner of 
influences diverging far from his, as those of Ulrich von Hutten 
and Erasmus. Luther in the Germany of 14 18 could have availed 
less than did Huss in Bohemia. 

(i) Luther's movement started with a vivid excitement ; his 
protest being struck out by the indulgence-selling campaign of 
Tetzel. That episode revolted not only the more devout Catholics 
who took the spiritual view of penitence, but the large number 
of more practical people who bitterly resented seeing coffers full 
of German cash roll off ostensibly to Rome. But for the special 
provocation, Luther might conceivably never have revolted from 
the Church : without such a practical advertisement, a mere ab- 
stract impugning of Roman claims would have made no popular 
movement. 

(e) But the popular movement could not have availed to over- 
throw the Church had it not enlisted the aristocracy by oflFering 
to them the bait of pluiider. It is by overlooking or suppressing 
such cardinal facts that ordinary historiography leaves about the 
Reformation an aspect of abnormality, an appearance as of some 
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occult causation, some supernatural moving. When the facts are 
cleared and stated, the play of motive is seen to be normal in 
every respect. It is palpably economic at both ends of the process, 

(/) Finally, the Reformation in all the northern countries was 
saved either through the temporary embarrassments of the political 
power representing the Church's interest — as in the cases of the 
Emperor Charles V in Germany and of the minority of Mary in 
Scotland— or through the special interest of the ruling authority 
being for the time opposed to that of Rome, as in the case of 
Henry VIII of England. Generally speaking, where it was seen 
that the crown and the nobles could be enriched by breaking with 
the Papacy, the breach took place. In France, the crown had 
already restricted in its own interest the papal revenue, and the 
king saw reason to fear political convulsions from the spread of 
anti-Catholic opinion : hence his resistance. In Spain, Church 
and crown worked hand in hand as against nobles and people. 
In Italy, the Church so completely permeated the entire economic 
structure of society that the Protestant element, though strong, 
could make no general headway against it. 

This is, of course, a mere outline of the whole causation ; but 
it may suffice to show that at every point we are dealing with 
known and understood forces of motive — ^the forces on which we 
actually do calculate, with more or less accuracy, in our general 
relations with our fellows. 

If it be still urged that all this is outside of ** science,^' inas^ 
much as we cannot foresee the Luthers, cannot predict the chances 
of episodes such as that of Tetsel, cannot divine in advance the 
personal equation of a Henry VIII and the measures to which it 
will lead him, I answer once more that in these respects sociology 
is on all fours with geology and biology ; and that to deny to the 
process of historical colligation and interpretation the title of 
science is not merely to beg the question but to do so in defiance 
of the most decisive analogy. Geology, once more, is not merely 
as scientific when retrodictive as when predictive : it has fuller 
warrant for its retrodiction than for its prediction, though in the 
nature of the case it cannot refrain from prediction. And in its 
retrodiction it is as constantly forced to stop short at registering 
a particular variation as is the historical inquirer. A given earth- 
quake or eruption, a given rainfall, is an event to be registered, 
like the occurrence of colour variation in the skin of a calf, or the 
emergence of a Tetzel or a Luther in the historic process. Darwin 
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himself took variation for g^ranted, leaving a ** science of varia- 
tion " to be constructed by posterity if it can. Was Darwin's 
-work, then, non-scientific because he traced the causal process of 
nature only after the variation, not before? 

The final explanation of the dispute as to the possibility of a 
historical science appears to be in terms of a survival of the super- 
naturalist frame of mind. By reason of that bias, men originally 
resisted all scientific explanation alike, resenting the astronomical 
view of the heavenly bodies as a negation of visible Deity ; resent- 
ing the medical view of a fever as excluding the operation of 
Providence ; and resenting the geological view of the formation 
of the earth as an exclusion of the surmised process of Creation. 
It still happens that men reconciled to the medical view of disease 
and the geological view of geography are at the standpoint of 
those who demand a providential ** reason why " in the total 
movement of human affairs. They have simply failed to realise 
what science is, because for them science is not commensurate 
with the process of ratiocination. 

In other words, the scientific view of history, which is the gist 
of sociology, is rejected either by men who study history without 
philosophic regard to the results and significance of the sciences 
commonly so-called, or by men who know one or more sciences 
but do not study history at all. Sooner or later, the philosophic 
solution must be fallen back upon. Science is simply the body 
of the results reached by men carefully and dispassionately trying 
to ascertain how things have happened in the past, and to learn 
thence how things are likely to happen in the future. That for- 
mula holds good for all the sciences alike. The degree of precision 
In the knowledge arrived at must vary with the quantity and 
quality of relations involved in the subject matter ; but to say 
that the more precise orders of knowledge are ** scientific " and 
the others not so is to set up an untenable definition. In no natural 
science whatever is absolute precision attained all round : in 
mathematics itself there is doubt as to the universal validity of 
axioms ; in astronomy and chemistry many problems are still 
dark ; and in chemistry the analysis of matter speedily reaches 
a •* mystery *' as deep as that of the elements of variation in 
history. 

It is in point rather of difficulty of application than of diffi- 
culty of attainment that the science of social evolution differs from 
any of the natural sciences. As was shown long ago by Bentham, 
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to name no other, every science has relation to one or more arts : 
as geology to mining, chemistry to manufactures, and so on. 
In these cases the application is made to more or less manageable 
matter ; but of the science of society, which includes alike history 
and economics, the related arts may be said to constitute the 
general art of politics — a handling of all the variable forces which 
made history in the past. Certainly it is the hardest of all arts. 
But even its difficulties have their analogy in the difficulties of the 
art of medicine, which claims without challenge to be a process 
of applied science. From first to last, then, the entire scientific 
analogy is on the side of those who argue for and seek to promote 
the construction of a science of society. 

John M. Robertson. 



THE UNEMPLOYED AND AGRICULTURE. 



The change from steady and continuous agricultural industry to 
the strenuous yet irregular work of manufacture and commerce 
has had, as one of its results, the great increase in the number of 
supernumerary workers who, partly from their scanty earnings, 
and partly from want of the moral stamina which would enable 
them to make the best of the conditions under which they have to 
live, are continually slipping into the ranks of pauperism. The 
best of this large class will work when work is to be found, and 
they only claim relief when they and their families can no longer 
procure the bare means of subsistence. Others will work when 
work is procurable for a sufficient time to enable them just to live 
in their own fashion but not a day longer, and will reckon upon the 
charity of their friends or the parish dole when work is not to he 
obtained. Below them come the regular vagrants and idlers who, 
from inherited disposition, bad training, contracted disease, or 
physical and mental weakness, form, together with their analogues 
through all its classes, the ** unworthy parasites *' of society. 
* * The Unemployed * ' is the popular phrase used loosely to denote 
those who are willing, but unable temporarily to earn wages. This 
class is hidden in the less reputable and much larger class who 
look upon work as hardship to be avoided, and who are excusable 
in some measure because of the uncomfortable conditions under 
which labour is often performed, and the depressing effect of the 
indigence of their domestic life. 
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To raise those who desire to work to positions of permanent 
employment, and to save all from sinking to any lower depths of 
poverty and vice should be the design of any legislation or inde* 
pendent social action. At present, casual wards near workhouses 
and shelters for the homeless, do a little to lessen the misery of 
mere outcasts, but do nothing to better their lot : indeed it is pretty 
certain that they tend to increase the number of vagrants. Either 
these people should be left to private charity, or should be taken 
from their wretched environment and put in the way of improve- 
ment under firm but kindly discipline, while the hopeless cases- 
should be kept from contaminating others. 

There must be two methods of dealing with the irregularly 
employed ; one, by providing for their subsistence during times 
of unusual depression in trade and strictly limited to such times ; 
the other, by providing for the permanent employment of some of 
the casual workers, and so lessening the number of competitors. 

There appears to be a notion abroad that the cultivation of the 
soil can be adjusted to the temporary wants of casual labourers. 
This is what Sir John Gorst says in a preface to a little book 
just published on The Unemployed, by Percy Alden : ** In our 
complicated industrial system, changes suddenly take place in the 
demand for labour against which no foresight of the wisest 
Government and Parliament can provide. For such a contingency 
there is but one form of remedy — ^some occupation with an un- 
limited demand for workers upon which everyone can in the 
last resort fall back. Such an occupation is the cultivation of the 
soil — ^the first and the last resource of the human race." 

The successful cultivation of the soil must be a continuous act 
from year's end to year's end, so far as weather conditions wilD 
allow. Relaxation from agricultural labour is chiefly in the 
winter, just when the casual worker is oftenest out of employment. 
The suggestion of temporary labour on the land for purposes of 
cultivation must be seen at once to be quite absurd. But for the- 
permanent employment of men who can be induced to change their 
mode of life by taking to agricultural labour, with the view to* 
emigration, or to become farm labourers in England, something, 
may be said in favour of farm colonies. It will, however, be but 
a very small proportion of casual labourers who will be found at 
all suitable for training in agriculture, and those must be among 
the youngest and most hopeful of their class. The mere know- 
ledge of how things are done on a farm is of very little use without 
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the disposition and determination to use the knowledge, and it is 
this habit of mind which is so difficult to engraft in the man who 
has, from whatever cause, sunk into pauperism. But the ordinary 
life in a workhouse is the least likely to stimulate a man to regular 
industry who has once lost the habit. The farm colony has at 
least the merit of being a great improvement upon that, A greater 
difficulty will be to get suitable land in sufficient quantity for the 
experiment. A hundred acres of arable land need for their culti- 
vation with modern implements only four or five men, but with 
spades instead of ploughs, ten good men would be sufficient. A 
farm of the same size for the training of unskilled men would 
probably need as many as fifteen hands, five of them being experi- 
enced agriculturists. A superintendent and his wife, with some 
help for the domestic needs of the colony, would also be necessary. 
The time required for training would be at least a year, even with 
the best material, and always presuming continuous effort and 
submission to routine on the part of the men. On this scale, to 
train one hundred and fifty men, fifteen hundred, acres of land 
would be therefore necessary. 

If the idea of steadily training men for field work is given up, 
and a farm colony is used instead as a mere dumping ground for 
paupers, some little good may still be effected, though at very 
great cost. The out-door life must be far more wholesome than 
confinement in a workhouse, and if the number of men is kept 
within reasonable limits, and some real work of whatever kind is 
found for them, habits of industry may be engendered if the dis- 
cipline is not too lax. An experiment of this kind is being made 
on a farm of a hundred acres at Dunton in Essex. The land was 
acquired through the generosity of an American man of business, 
from whom the Guardians of Poplar have hired it for three years 
at a peppercorn rent. Possession was obtained on the 5th March, 
1904. All idea of rational farming should have been given up 
when it was determined to equip the farm for the accommodation 
of a hundred paupers. This number was ' * in residence * ' in 
August last. Since then further accommodation has been pro- 
vided, and the number last month actually on the farm was one 
hundred and fifty. In addition to these, four agricultural labourers 
are employed as gangers, paid of course fair wages, as are a cook, 
a stockman, and a horsekeeper. A superintendent, his wife 
acting hs matron, an assistant superintendent, a clerk, and a 
" professional adviser,** whatever that may mean, complete the 
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list of officials. A motor-car and trolly have been purchased 
recently at a cost of between six and seven hundred pounds, and 
a windmill has been erected to add picturesqueness to the farm and 
to supply power to pump water from a reservoir into filter beds. 
The farm is without water, and this reservoir has been dug out 
by the men, with some paid assistance. 

Not less than four thousand pounds have been expended on the 
equipment of this little farm, and its up-keep is of course far in 
excess of the value of any produce likely ever to be obtained from 
it, even if the men are reduced to a quarter of their present 
number. The importance of the cost of such an experiment as 
that at Dun ton may easily be exaggerated. On the other hand, 
the advice of Jonas Chuzzlewit to ** spare no expense " may be as 
£'bsurd in this case, and may yield no better result than it did in 
Anthony Chuzzlewit *s funeral. It is no more possible for a hun- 
dred and fifty men to be usefully employed in farming operations 
on a hundred acres than it is for fifteen carpenters to work usefully 
at one ordinary bench. 

There may, of course, be many ways of employing men upon 
the land at odd times, and some such suggestions have been made. 
But the cry ** back to the land," I take to refer only to agricul- 
ture ; and the difficulties in the way of that seem to me insuperable 
so far as the unemployed of our towns are concerned. . 

Robert Newman. 



FETICHISM AND POSITIVISM. 



Among the later thoughts of Comte, to be found in germ perhaps 
in the Philosophies but fully developed only in the Politique, few 
are more remarkable than his indication of the affinity between 
the earliest and the latest stages of Social Evolution. Civilisa- 
tion, as we actually know it, has been continuous from the be- 
ginning, but has followed a long and devious course, with many 
windings, many bends backwards, many periods at which the 
stream seemed to stagnate. From the rude ritual of savage tribes 
in which stocks and stones were worshipped, arose theism in all 
its forms. There came the polytheism of the great theocratic 
empires, the break up of those theocracies under Greek intellect 
and Roman conquest, the rise of medieval monotheism with its 
defensive wars, finally the dominion of science and industry in 
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modern life. Such has been the sequence of stages among that 
part of the world's population which by common consent has 
taken the lead in civilisation. Will it be needful for retarded 
nations, Asiatic or African, to follow painfully in the wake of their 
leaders? or can they profit by experience, and raise themselves 
rapidly to the foremost rank? If we come to the latter conclusion, 
we shall evidently be led to take a much more hopeful view of 
the immediate future of the world. One most striking instance of 
rapid transition from primitive to highly developed civilisation is 
being at the present moment offered to us by Japan. 

In this connection it will be useful to consider the principle of 
Comte's political philosophy to which I have referred : and the 
more so that but little attention has been hitherto directed to it. 

The word Fetichism was used in the i8th century by Des 
Brosses to denote the religious beliefs and practices of negro tribes 
on the West African coast who regarded certain inanimate objects 
as set apart, as sacred, with power to confer blessings or inflict 
harm on men. Its use was extended by Comte to the whole system 
of beliefs and institutions characteristic of primitive man. These 
during the last century have been the subject of extensive and 
elaborate enquiry ; and an immense body of literature has been 
collected with more or less consciousness of its significance. All 
that is meant by the North American word totem, by the Poly- 
nesian word tahoo, by the old Latin word sacety is being carefully 
collected, compared, and classified, with the result that light is 
being thrown — often, it is true, a very dim light — on the connec- 
tion of these primitive ideas and beliefs with the earliest social 
institutions of mankind, at a time when the Family in the patri- 
archal sense of that word had no existence. Much of this early 
period of man's life upon our planet is irrecoverably lost to us. The 
gaps in the sociological record are as great as those in the geo- 
logical record. Time has undoubtedly been wasted in building up 
hypotheses which perhaps we may never be able to test by con- 
fronting them with facts. And this is the more true that owing 
to the reckless expansion of modern commercialism the facts them- 
selves are disappearing. Of the most primitive races of mankind 
there will soon be left none to investigate. The Tasmanians have 
disappeared already ; the Australians are swiftly disappearing. 

But without entering into disputed details, let us concentrate 
attention on the salient point of Fetichistic belief, the tendency to 
explain the world by man ; transporter partout le type humairiy 
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to conceive of surrounding objects, or at least of some among 
them as animated by feelings and powers akin to those of which 
man is conscious within himself. It has been well said that the 
fetichist has no belief in the supernatural ; for the best of all 
reasons that he knows nothing of the natural. He explains things 
new and unknown to him, as other people do, by things that are 
better known and more familiar, and the things most familiar to 
him are his own fears and passions, his own dreams and shadows, 
the facts of sleep and deaths 

The first to call attention systematically to this mode of regard- 
ing the surrounding world was the Neapolitan thinker, Vico, early 
in the eighteenth century. With Vico, as afterwards with Comte, 
it formed the basis of his philosophy. Let us recall a few of 
Vico's words. ** Men, ignorant of the causes of things, and un- 
able to explain them even by analogy, endowed surrounding 
objects with their own nature. So it is that when they see the 
magnet attracting iron they say the loadstone is enamoured of the 
metal.*' ** All nature,*' he goes on to say, ** becomes to primitive 
man a vast animated body capable of passion and affection.'* ** It 
is noteworthy,** he observes, ** that in all languages a large 
number of expressions relating to inanimate things are taken from 
the human body, or from human feelings and passions. Head 
signifies summit or beginning ; forehead, shoulders , front and 
back ; we speak of any kind of opening as a mouth ; the rim of a 
vessel is a lip; a rake or a comb has teeth; so, too, we speak of 
the gorge of a river, of the flesh of fruits, of a vein of metal. 
Wine is the hlood of the grape ; in a mine we descend to the 
bowels of the earth ; the sky or the sea smiles ; the wind whistles, 
the waves murmur ; a table groans under the weight of provisions. 
Innumerable examples may be gathered from all languages." 

The process of explaining the world by human customs and 
feelings is curiously exemplified in the institutions of primitive 
man in many parts of the world, notably in North America, West 
Africa, and Australia, known as totemism. Totem, a North 
American word, indicates some species of animal, plant, or other 
object held sacred by all the members of a group or clan, who 
appear to regard themselves as physically in some way related to 
it and partaking of its nature. Most Australian tribes are divided 
into two classes, or as some observers call them, phratries. Each 
phratry includes a large number or groups or clans, each distin- 
guished by a certain totem. The phratries are held entirely 
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distinct from each other, and are exogamous; that is to say, 
members of the same phratry cannot intermarry. There are yet 
further restrictions on intermarriag^e. A man of one phratry can- 
not intermarry with any woman of the other, but only with a 
woman belonging to a special class of the other phratry ; so that 
each phratry is divided into two matrimonial classes. If A or B 
stand for the two classes of the one phratry, A' and B' may denote 
the two classes of the other. A must choose their wives from A', 
B from B'. The social classification of an Australian tribe is 
therefore extremely elaborate, far more elaborate indeed than 
would appear from the above statement. Now the important thing 
to note for our immediate purpose is that this social classification 
becomes the principle for classifying things of whatever kind. In 
the tribes of the River Bellinger and in those of Port Mackay, 
observers on the spot tell us that all nature is regarded as belong- 
ing to one or the other of the two phratries. The sun, the moon, 
the stars, wind, rain, lightning, as well as every familiar animal 
and plant, is ranged in one division or the other. In the fourfold 
division of the Wakelbura tribe all objects known to the tribe 
belong to one of the groups. In the Mount Gambier tribe the two 
phratries are called Kumite and Kroki ; each of them is divided 
into five totemic clans ; and under one of these ten divisions all 
things, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, find their place. 
Some of these are objects of food ; and the members of a clan are 
usually forbidden to eat things belonging to their own totem. But 
these bear but a small proportion to the whole. For example, the 
first of the five groups belonging to the Kumite phratry is Mula 
(fishing falcon). With it are grouped smoke, honeysuckle, certain 
trees, etc. The second is Parangal (pelican). It contains black- 
wood, dog, fire, ice, etc. The third is that of the crow ; with it 
are classed rain, thunder, lightning, hail, clouds, etc. The fourth 
is that of the black cocatoo, including the moon, stars, etc. The 
fifth, Karato (a harmless snake), associated with fish, seals, etc. 

It is not possible, or at least it is rarely possible, to give any 
consistent explanation of the mental process underlying the for- 
mation of these groups. But the essential thing for the purpose 
now before us is to note that the earliest classification of things 
were moulded on the classifications of social groups. The first 
logical categories were social categories. It was because men 
formed groups, and thought collectively, that they ranged other 
being's in these groups. Phratries were the first genera : clans the 
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first species. The things of one class were related to each other — 
were of the same flesh and substance as the men and women of 
that class. The fetichist philosophy, the mode of thought and 
feeling common to primitive tribes, has been spoken of as centred 
in man — anthropocentric. M. Durkheim, one of the first to call 
attention to this branch of the subject, points out that it might be 
spoken of with more truth as Socio-centric; centred in man's social 
life. 

The passage from fetichism to theism, from the worship of 
visible and tangible objects animated by human passions to the 
worship of imaginary beings ruling over a vast province of nature^ 
was the result and also the source of fundamental changes, social 
and intellectual. But these changes were evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary ; many centuries were needed for their accomplish- 
ment. Primitive fetichism was wholly unadapted for the cohesion 
of large societies. The change from maternal to paternal descent, 
the institution of the patriarchal family, the successful wars waged 
by a warrior of more than usual powers, the worship centralised 
round his tomb ; again, the growth of language to the point at 
which almost every abstract term became indentified with a deity, 
as in early Italian religion; the growth of star-worship; sun, moon, 
planets and principal stars uniting scattered tribes in a common 
object of reverence — these are some of the many ways in which 
theocracy arose from primal fetichism. We need not suppose 
uniformity in each case. By one mode or another governments 
arose, spiritual and temporal. Men were to submit for long ages 
to come to priests and kings. 

This is not the place to enter into any defence of theocratic 
civilisation against the modern revolutionary tendency to look on 
all submission as a sign of degradation. Sufficient to say that 
the rise and maintenance of great societies like those of Egypt and 
Babylonia, with all their industrial and intellectual results, could 
not have taken place otherwise. The wars of a conquering 
monarch were the condition of long periods of peace and industry. 
The codes of priests brought order and dignity into the family and 
into the State. But what we have to note here is that fetichism 
was not destroyed by theism ; the old foundation of fetichistic 
adoration and belief still remained. The tomb of the heroic an- 
cestor was still a sacred shrine. If we trace back, as recent 
discoveries enable us to do, the rise of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian gods from their origin, we find them in the earliest ages 
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to be tribal gods whose dominion steadily extended with the 
g^rowingf dominion of the tribe. But throughout the history of 
these empires, and over their whole extent, local gods swarmed 
everywhere. The god of Israel did not suppress the household 
images that Rachel carried with her in her flight from Laban, nor 
the ** high places " that remained sacred throughout the Hebrew 
monarchies. The hearths of Greek and Roman households were 
sacred amidst the splendour of their polytheism. The hearth of 
Rome herself, watched by the Vestal Virgins, has become again 
for some of us a place of pious pilgrimage. The shrines of deities 
were not more sacred than in aftertimes became the shrines of 
saints. Who again can estimate, in the story of Islam, the unifying 
force of the sacred stone of Mecca? 

And thus we find in the end that the primitive religion of the 
human race has much in common with the earliest religion. Our 
love goes forth at last to Humanity and to Earth, the home of 
Humanity. But there are many steps which lead us onward to 
this goal. There is our first home with all its childish memories; our 
native village where many a farm, cottage, church, spire, ancient 
tree, flowing stream, is knit to our affections with ties that are 
never broken. We pass into the world and tread the soil of our 
country. That soil becomes sacred to us : the flag, symbol of its 
unity, stirs more enthusiasm when the time calls for it than the 
Australian ever felt for his Churinga. We overstep our country's 
boundaries, and visit friendly lands from whom we have received 
precious produce of all sorts — food for body and soul. Memories 
of bitter strife are drowned in memories of fellowship and kindness. 
Their shrines become our shrines. Rome, Paris, Athens, Jeru- 
salem, Weimar, Washington are added to our inheritance. Their 
mountains become ours, their rivers ours. 

Poets and painters have given voice to these emotions. ** He 
is made one with nature,'* says Shelley of Adonais. Wordsworth 
has made his hills, lakes, and skies as sacred to us as Westminster 
Abbey. Flower- worship is more widely diffused now among rich 
and poor, among wise and ignorant, than in any former age. 
Despite the hideousness of modern suburbs, nay, because of our 
growing hatred of their hideousness, we are at one with the 
Japanese in readiness for festivals of spring flowers. Thus the 
highest and the lowest phases of faith are brought together. To 
endow the world around us with human emotions is the religion 
of the savage. It will become, it is even now becoming, the 
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religion of the civilised man. And when we cease to ** think im- 
perially,*' and turn away deliberately from conquest of our fellow 
man to peaceful dominion over the earth, we shall deal with dead 
matter more gently than conquerors have dealt with living men. 
Gardens will outnumber factories : the green life of plants and 
trees will not be blasted by chemical fumes : the refuse of bleach 
works and dye-works will cease to blacken our streams. 

We are in close contact with four or five Asiatic civilisations 
differing widely from each other, and from our own. We are in 
touch with Islam, with the faith and ritual of Brahma and of Buddha, 
with the ancestor-worship of China and Japan. Which of all these 
worshippers will find it easiest to rise to the mental level of the 
Western Nations? Recent events would seem to point to those 
populations who have escaped the formidable difficulties with 
which theism has encumbered modern thought, and who may pass 
with hardly a break from the worship of the spirits of the dead, 
to the worship of Humanity. 

J. H. Bridges. 

HERBERT SPENCER LECTURE. 



Delivered gth March, at Oxford by Frederic Harrison, M.A. 
Mr. Harrison is reported to have said : — 

The circumstances of the lecture bear witness to the world- 
wide influence of Spencer, when an Indian gentleman endows a 
Lectureship at Oxford in his honour, and the University nominates 
to open the course one who is known as a follower of Comte. It 
is the business of philosophy to conciliate various ideas and to re- 
cognise points of substantial agreement. The lecturer himself had 
been in close touch with Spencer and many of his friends and asso- 
ciates for forty years, and had never ceased to express his admira- 
tion for the philosopher's devotion to his great undertaking and 
the patience and sincerity of his strong nature. In the opinion of 
foreign thinkers Spencer at his death was the most prominent 
English philosopher of the century. The band of true philosophers, 
who are not specialists nor scholars but seek for a co-ordination 
of general knowledge, is singularly small, and their task is one of 
supreme difficulty. Spencer's life was one of rare devotion to this 
grand ideal ; and the records of British philosophy can furnish 
no higher example of perseverance under difficulties, discourage- 
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ment, and ill-health so continuous and so severe. Almost alone 
of modern philosophers he achieved all that he had undertaken 
in such 'a way as to rouse the imagination of all who can under- 
stand the crucial importance of a sympathetic scheme of human 
knowledge. 

An organisation of the sciences is the ultimate task of philo* 
sophy, and the list of those who have left anything memorable in 
such a work is indeed limited. The two Baons had but the 
rudiments of science to deal with. Of such attempts we can 
hardly count more than those of Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Hegel. In spite of so much in all that is abortive, their schemes 
form landmarks in human thought and are monuments of human 
genius. An age of jealous specializing is too apt to slight the 
value of the synthetic imagination. But philosophy, like poetry^ 
can do nothing abiding without it. This it is which accounts for 
the reverberation throughout the civilised world of the name and 
ideas of Herbert Spencer. They have affected the East and the 
West, science, philosophy, and literature. His books are trans- 
lated into the languages of Europe. They are read in America, 
India, China, and Japan. At his death the journals, lecture halls^ 
pulpits of Christendom resounded with eulc^ies of his life. There 
is an insatiable craving in the human mind for some ultimate 
generalisation of science. 

The lecturer would not presume to decide if the synthesis of 
Spencer were destined to hold the field. At present we have 
before us only that and the synthesis of Comte. The two run on 
parallel lines so far as concerns the reign of law, the law of evolu- 
tion in its true and widest sense, the relativity of knowledge, the 
rejection of unverified hypotheses and intuitions, the reorganisa- 
tion of scientific classification, the general amelioration and order 
of the human organism. In these fundamental points Spencer's 
Synthetic system coincides with the Positive Philosophy. But 
here they part. Spencer's synthesis is objective^ t.e., relates to- 
the Cosmos as a whole, and as it exists, Comte *s synthesis is 
subjective^ t.e., as it relates to human powers and requirements. 
A cosmic philosophy, a co-ordination of our knowledge as we take 
it to be in rerum naturae y is an impossible Utopia. Man can only 
classify his knowledge as it relates to himself, just as a painter 
can only paint what he sees in perspective, not what may be before 
him in actual fact. 

Spencer's whole system was based on Evolution as defined ly 
himself in a series of formulas. These undoubtedly possess a high 
generality, and an illuminating power. The ingenuity, the learn- 
ing, the subtlety with which he has applied these formulas to 
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Nature and to Man is extraordinary. But they relate solely to 
the phenomena of Change y they ignore the facts of Order ^ i.e., of 
permanence, of stability, of type. But the laws of Order are as 
important as the laws of Progress which they precede, and even 
explain. It may be that all things are in flux, as the Greek phy- 
sicist said. But to the philosophy of relativity ^ the apparent 
stability of much in Nature and in Man is all-important. Philo- 
sophy requires Statics as well as Dynamics. How Evolution can 
be a final analysis of the inorganic sciences, Geometry, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, remained to be shown. Spencer made no 
attempt to include these in his synthesis at all. 

In applying the Evolution formulas to the human organism, 
to Psychology, Sociology, and Ethics, Spencer was forced to treat 
these human sciences in terms of molecular physics. But this is 
the materialism which Comte repudiated as warmly as any theo- 
logian or ontologist. No single set of laws can explain, or be 
applied to, all the sciences alike, inorganic and organic, cosmical 
and planetary, physical and human. They all have their own 
laws. And it is singular that the evolution philosophy contains 
no general theory of history, a subject which was a sealed book 
to Spencer himself. It is true that he shed over the history of 
human civilisation, especially in its rudiments, many brilliant 
suggestions, and has left his age a noble appeal to Peace, to 
Justice, to the Brotherhood of Man. 



THE POSITIVIST SOCIETY. 



The Positivist Committee have long seen the need of obtaining 
the assistance and support of larger numbers in their work. 
Hitherto, in order to join the Positivist Society, it has been neces- 
sary to be proposed by the President and accepted by the members. 
It is not intended to interfere with the present arrangements for 
membership ; but the committee believe that many who remain 
outside of the Society are yet in sufficient sympathy with the work 
of the committee to give it a general support. They therefore 
invite all who wish to see life inspired by a human religion, guided 
by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the service of 
Man, to become Associates of the Positivist Society. By doing 
so, they will not assume responsibility for any particular acts of 
the Society. The committee believe that the present time is well 
suited for a vigorous and united propaganda, and they accordingly 
appeal to all men and women who give a general approval to their 
work to rally round them. 

The Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that they do 
not ask those who become Associates of the Positivist Society to 
. sever their connection with any organisations — Religious or Poli- 
tical, Positivist, Ethicist, or Secularist — to which they may already 
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belong. Each will decide for himself in what way he can best 
serve Humanity. Thougfh it is desirable that all Associates should 
subscribe to the Committee's funds, the amount is left to their 
discretion, and must be determined by their other engagements. 
It would be well when more than one member of a family is in 
sympathy, though only one subscribes, that the subscription, how- 
ever small, should be given in their joint names. If it is to be 
divided between the General Fund and the Positivist Review 
Fund, that should be specified. It would be useful if some Mem- 
bers or Associates would act as local correspondents, keeping the 
Committee informed of any opportunities of propaganda in the 
district, making the Positivist Review known, and in cases where 
it is sent to the Free Library, seeing that it is easily accessible. 

Though the Committee sit in London, they will be glad to 
receive support from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, without interfering with the independent action of any 
Positivist centres already existing, or which may be formed in the 
future. Similarly, they will be glad to receive support from 
India, Australasia, or North America. The Committee is itself 
in close relation with the Positivist Centre in Paris. 

Those desirous of becoming Associates of the Positivist Society, 
or of further information, should communicate with the Secretary, 
Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, London, 
S.W. 

S. H. SwiNNV, President, 
Paul Descours, Secretary. 



BOOK 



THE RELIGION OF WOMAN: An Historical Study. By Joseph 
McCabe. (Watts and Co., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 1905.) 

This book deals with the cause and the cure of a prevalent evil, 
the religious disunion of the sexes. It has long been recognised 
that women in the mass have stood aside from the rationalist move- 
ment of the last three centuries, and have in general been the main 
support of Christianity in its decay. The figures given by Mr. 
McCabe fully bear this out. Thus in Kensington — ^^and other 
wealthy London districts tell the same tale — according to the Daily 
News religious census, there attended Church of England services 
on a given Sunday, 5,362 men and 14,577 women. The Catholics 
had 1,866 men and 5,009 women. In Greater London, as a whole, 
the figures for all Christian denominations together were 372,264 
men and 607,257 women. In Paris in 1890, the figures were even 
more striking, for out of 2,000,000 people only 100,000 made their 
Laster duty, and of these f pur-fifths were women and only one-fifth 
men. This difference in the attitude of the sexes towards 
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Christianity is a disturbing element in all departments of modern 
life, and most of all in the education of children. Mr. McCabe 
traces it to the greater anxiety of women for conservation and of 
men for progress; and he has no difficulty in showing that the pre- 
servation of the moral heritage of the race will not be aided by a 
blind opposition to the new forces. But the greater part of the 
book is taken up by a consideration of three reasons which, it is 
alleged, account for the adhesion of women to the old creed. 
These are the gratitude of women to Christianity for the improve- 
ment it wrought in their position, the strength of the ** religious 
sense " in women, and the necessity of a theological basis in the 
training of children. Mr. McCabe easily proves that this ** re- 
ligious sense " is a figment, and that, as we see in Japan, moral 
education has no need of theology, but the discussion of how far 
Christianity deserves the gratitude of women opens some in- 
teresting questions. 

There are two fallacies involved. To those who regard the 
history of the Western World as a long evolution, never completely 
broken, though often deviating from the straight path, the very 
idea of gratitude to a particular stage in the movement requiring 
the eternal preservation of that stage and the obstruction of all 
further progress is absurd. If the women cherish Christianity 
because of its past services, that can only be because they have 
never recognised history as a gradual evolution. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. McCabe, in his zeal to show how little gratitude women 
owe to Christianity, has omitted to point out that even if they have 
something to be grateful for, it cannot justify their present position. 
But, in addition to this fallacy attributed to women, there is 
another from which Mr. McCabe suflFers. It is the supposition that 
great numbers of women look upon the interests of their sex as 
opposed to those of men, and in judging of a creed or civilisation 
look, not to its general effect on mankind, but to its influence on 
the status of women only. If women feel a certain gratitude to 
Christianity, it is because they, rightly or wrongly, consider it to 
nave raised the general morality of the race in the past and to be 
capable of promoting it in the future. They do not usually in such 
a matter separate their own interests from that of their brothers, 
their husbands, and their sons! And, therefore, as regards the 
majority of Christian women, much of Mr. McCabe 's long account 
of the attitude of the Churches to women is beside the mark. 

Nevertheless, the account is interesting, though in some points 
open to criticism. He does not seem to have quite made up his 
mind whether an era of purity or of license is most to the advan- 
tage of women. He refers to the virtue of the ancient Germans as 
conducive to the high position of the sex, while he insists that the 
reaction from Puritanism under Charles II had a similar effect. 
Perhaps the one was favourable to their dignity and influence, and 
the other to their freedom, conditions which do not necessarily 
co-exist. He is too much inclined to judge their position by the 
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state of the law. If the account of the law in Massachusetts in 
1850 which he quotes from Mrs. Cady Stanton be correct, women 
were there in a much worse position than in France or England, 
yet the almost unexampled respect and freedom which women 
enjoyed in New England not only then, but for many generations 
before, is notorious. Similarly, he attaches great importance to 
the denunciations of preachers — part of their usual stock-in-trade. 
The women who so faithfully followed St. Jerome perhaps excused 
his declamation on the dangerous wickedness of their sex by taking 
it as a compliment to their power. The condemnation of the two 
monks who fled to the wilderness against the wishes of their 
mother is hardly fair. It was the old conflict between duty and 
affection. The annals of freethought would yield many instances 
of sons who went forth from their homes into a very real wilder- 
ness and stifled their affections in their devotion to truth. The 
comparison between the Virgin Mary and Cybele is idle. For 
many ages before Christianity, the cultured had ceased to believe in 
the old gods and goddesses. For many ages after, all believed 
in the Virgin. And the one was human, the other divine. The 
•celibacy of the clergy, however evil in these days, was a necessary 
condition of progress in the Middle Ages. In a period when the 
hereditary principle was in the ascendant, the Church afforded the 
one avenue to power open to the people. Freeman gives us this 
glimpse of the danger which would have sprung from a married 
•clergy : ** He (Adelbard) came over to England, he became a Canon 
and Lecturer at Waltham, and using his genuine Teutonic liberty 
he handed over his office to his son." If there had grown up 
beside the hereditary feudal lords, hereditary Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, the two hereditary orders would have soon found means 
to reconcile their interests, and all the advantages of their opposi- 
tion would have been lost. 

In spite of Mr. McCabe, I think that women did gain con- 
-siderably by the introduction of Christianity. The old Paganism 
had been greatly a religion of civic duty, closely connected in its 
most imposing ceremonies with the public life of the City. Th^ 
great moralists of Greece and Rome carried the same social spirit 
Into their teachings. But Christianity found its chief field in pri- 
vate life : in the building up of fine characters — ^wherein women 
could shine as well as men ; and in the cultivation of family 
affection — in an especial measure the province of women. 
Whereas the old world had held up the martial virtues as the 
highest, the new sects that were struggling for its inheritance, 
and not least Christianity, especially honoured those virtues in 
which the women could equal or excel the men. No women of 
the ancient world ever obtained the same wide influence as did St. 
Matilda of Tuscany or St. Catherine of Siena. It is a necessary 
part of the modern movement to restore to its proper place the 
morality of social service, and though not the martial, the civic 
virtues, but this constitutes another, though a subsidiary, reason 
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for the distrust felt by women, with whom for the most part the 
morality of private life is still dominant. But the main reason of 
their opposition is, as Mr. McCabe says, that conservatism which 
makes them more anxious to maintain the old moral guidance 
than to accept the new. And this, perhaps, is connected with the 
great function of motherhood. S. H. Swinny. 



PARAGRAPHS. 



Parliamentary government loses its principal, if not its sole, 
advantage, when for any considerable length of time the House 
of Commons ceases to represent the national will. In the last 
number of the Positivist Review Mr. Frederic Harrison showed 
that this is actually the case now, and urged that the evil should 
be remedied by limiting the duration of Parliaments to four or 
even three years. But though Liberal statesmen are loud enough 
in denouncing Mr. Balfour for retaining office when it is notorious 
that the country wishes to be rid of him, I do hot observe that 
any of them show the least intention to propose an alteration of 
the law which makes such a monstrous abuse possible. Members- 
of Parliament, especially the rank and file, whatever they may 
pretend, are never in a hurry for dissolution, as the Liberal divi- 
sion lists are showing every day. They would be much more 
inclined to vote for a decennial than for a triennial bill if they 

could do it by secret ballot. 

» « « « 

The chief arguments by which, sincerely or otherwise, a greater 
frequency of elections would be opposed have been stated by 
Hallam. He urges that it would give more occasion for ** cor- 
ruption and profusion,'* and that ** it is to be considered whether- 
£m assembly which so much takes to itself the character of a 
deliberative council in all matters of policy, ought to follow with 
the precision of a weather-glass the unstable prejudices of the 
multitude." But there is a method of reform which would not be 
open to either of these objections, and which, by leaving members 
in as long possession of their seats as they now, on an average^ 
enjoy, might be expected to disarm their hostility. Why should 
not the House of Commons be partially renewed every year as 
municipal councils are? If even one seventh of the seats were 
annually vacated, such a scandalous spectacle as we are now 
witnessing would be impossible. This automatic annual renewal 
would be a sufficient security against any lengthened despotism of 
a Prime Minister. On the other hand, he must retain the power 
of dissolution — though he would be less likely to use it — in order 
to give him sufficient authority. E. S. Beesly. 

It is now nineteen years since Lord Salisbury prescribed twenty 
years of resolute government as a cure for Irish discontent. For- 
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only three of these nineteen years have the Unionists been out of 
office; and as a set off to those three years may be placed the 
schism in the Nationalist party, which for nine years ren- 
dered it impotent. There were other leading- Unionists who held 
that the Land question was the sole difficulty in Ireland. If that 
were solved, the desire for Home Rule would vanish. Yet what 
do we see? In spite of the long continuance in power of the 
Unionists, in spite of a Land Purchase Act of wide scope, and the 
creation of a large body of peasant proprietors, the National move- 
ment continues* The farmers have not deserted the cause. It is 
the other party which shows signs of weakening. A body of 
landlords, hitherto strong Unionists, have come forward with a 
scheme of thinly-veiled Home Rule; and the Irish Government have 
been accused of sympathising. Finally, the Chief Secretary in the 
Unionist Ministry has been forced to resign because it has been 
discovered that he had not only given high office to a Home Ruler, 
but had promised him a freedom of action seldom accorded to a 
permanent Under-Secretary. On whom can the Unionists depend, 
and where can they fini a refuge ? S. H. Swinny. 

It is just three hundred years ago that the First Part of * * Don 
Quixote " was published at Madrid; this event is not only of great 
importance in the history of literature, but is of especial interest to 
Positivists. Cervantes was one of the authors whom Comte par- 
ticularly esteemed. Not only did he g^ive him a place in the Calen- 
dar, but he selected both ** Don Quixote " and the ** Exemplary 
Novels " as woiks which were to be read by everyone. His great 
work has always been popular in Eng-land, and was first translated 
in Shakespeare's time, since when there have been many transla- 
tions, one of the best being that of J. Ormsby, which is publishol 
at a very low price. The tercentenary has been celebrated 
learned societies all over the world, but the best way of honouring 
the author would be either by reading or re-reading his work, 
which is as fresh and as true as it was three centuries ago. 

Paul Descours. ». 
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Howard Fletcher to Maria Miriane Stenner, younger daughter of the late 
August Stenner, of Dusseldorf. 
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THE SELLING OF JOSEPH. 

Is the 37th chapter of Genesis there is a delightful idyl, telling us 
-how Joseph was sold by his brethren into Egypt. They said to 
•one another, ** Behold, this dreamer cometh.'* They stript hini 
pi his coat of many colours : it had been turned so often no one 
could say what was its true colour now. Then they threw him 
into a pit, and finally they sold Joseph to the foreign traders, 
and showed his coat of many colours, dipped in the blood of his 
own kid, and sadly the worse for his adventures. In much the 
same way the Ministers . have cast into the pit and sold their late 
colleague and brother, holding up to view his coat of many 
turnings and colours in proof that he has disappeared from the 
field of contemporary politics. 

After three years of bounce, threats, cooked statistics, pro- 
phecies, tricks, and wrigglings, Mr. Chamberlain eats his leek, 
and begs the Prime Minister to take him back as a friend and 
.ally. He vows that he means just the same. He denies that 
he is for Protection. In the most pointed way he implores the 
.world to believe him when he says that he is against anything 
that could raise the price of food grown at home. So after all 
the vehement language of this great debate he throws over the 
landowners' interest in the protection of home produce. When, 
^at the meeting of his followers, it was sought to drop Mr. Balfour's 
repudiation of any protective taxation of food, t.e., when genuine 
Protectionists tried to give effect to Mr. Chamberlain's foremost 
proposals, made in May, 1903, he and his henchman had to disown 
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this policy and force the Tariff reformers formally to abandon pro- 
tection of the food growers. In the utter collapse of the entire Tariff 
Swindle, Mr, Chamberlain clings to the skirts of Mr. Balfour^ 
who rejects Preferences for Retaliation, just as Mr. Balfour clings 
to a set of nonsense formulas and in practice declines to defend 
Retaliation. The end of all this long and bitter Protectionist 
agitation then is simply this. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
both formally, in words, forswear Protection. Both pretend to 
be friends and allies. Both declare that they are really for Free 
Trade, properly understood, and decidedly against "** the Protec* 
tive taxation of food.** ,^ 

For three years there has been a very pretty game between 
the two confederates, each manoeuvring to outwit the other, and 
both hoping to outwit the country. It was as good a sight as 
the fight between Togo and Rhodesand whisky. Would Chamber- 
lain drag Balfour into Protection of home corn, which he said was 
inevitable if the Empire was to be saved? Would Balfour, by- 
finessing, crooked answers to plain questions, and scuttling when 
he dared not fight, manage to strip off his brother's coat of 
many colours and sell him to the foreign traders? The squires, 
the syndicates, the smart world, and the rowdy press stood by 
the great Hustler. Many old hands put their money on the 
Logician. They said Balfour would chop logic, and spin 
conundrums whilst Chamberlain beat the drum and deluded 
himself by the shouts of his own dupes. Chamberlain certainly 
had fixed ideas of a kind, though he muddled the details and 
cooked his figures. But he meant to carry out a great change ; 
and, though his scheme was a sham and a fraud, perhaps 
he believed in it himself. Now, the Prime Minister believed in 
nothing, except the efficacy of phrases. He did not mean t(> 
carry anything. He had great skill in watching the public baro- 
meter, and consummate skill in spinning phrases that might mean 
anything or nothing. 

It now looks as if empty phrases had beaten noisy fallacies. 
No doubt, in the long run, both politicians are doomed. Tliey 
are two men drowning in a flood and clutching hold of each other* 
But, for the moment, the missionary of Imperial Protection has 
had to surrender, and now he declares he does not propose to 
protect the land at all or to raise home prices. His more ardent 
followers protest. Whilst those in front cry '* Backward ! '* 
those behind cry *' On ! *' Mr. Chamberlain has had to cut off 
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his own '* tail." In my edition of iEsop (Sir Roger L'Estrange, 

1669), the fable runs thus : — 

''There was a Fox taken in a trap, that was glad to compound 
for his neck by leaving his tail behind him. It was so uncouth 
a sight, for a Fox to appear without a tail, that the very thought 
on't made him e'en weary of his life; for 'twas a loss never to be 
repaired. But, however, for the better countenance of the scandal, 
he got the Master and Wardens of the Foxes Company to call a 
court, where he himself appear'd and made a learned discourse on 
the trouble, the uselessness, and the indecency of Foxes wearing 
tails. 

Just so, Mr. Chamberlain calls the Tariff Reformers together, and 
tells them that nothing can be more absurd than the raising of 
home prices and the protective taxation of the people's food. 

This is all very welh But it is ** Words, words, words." 
Does anyone believe that Mr. Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain would 
not raise home prices of food or anything else, if they ever 
thought they could get the constituencies to stand it? And now 
arises this point. Mr. Chamberlain formally vows, in full con- 
clave of his experts and adepts, that he repudiates the protective 
taxation of food, is against the raising of home prices in order 
to benefit home producers. Well ! for what else did he ever start 
the agitation? Why did producers, why did landowners, farmers^ 
and the agricultural interests all rally round him as their 
saviour and champion? He now repudiates any such policy* 
He feebly argues that he is no Protectionist, that his maximum 
of 2s. on corn would not raise prices. If so, what benefit or 
hope does he offer to the landed interest? Yet the Dukes, the 
farmers, Mr. Chaplin, still hold by him. Why, if he offers them 
nothing of the smallest value? Why do they still trust him? 
They trust him to break his trust, to violate all his professions, 
to turn round again, if he gets a chance. They trust him simply 
because they do not trust his words. They hope he will prove 
false to his most solemn pledges. These are ** the gentlemen of 
England.** This is the pet statesman of the so-called ** higher 
classes.*' Frederic Harrison. 



JEREMY BENTHAM.* 

In the National Portrait Gallery there are two pictures set side by 
side, Bentham as a boy and as an old man ; and though many 

* "Jeremy Bentham: His Life and Work." By Charles Milner Atkinson. 
(London : Methuen and Co. 1905.) 
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greater names are to be found in- the collection, few of the- 
portraits so stir the feelings of the onlooker, for they are an actual 
presentation of De Vigny's aphorism: ** What is it that makes 
a great life? It is the ideal of youth carried out in mature age." 
For Bentham who, at i6, heard Blackstone*s lectures ** with rebel 
^ars," and at i8 picked out the famous phrase ** the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number " from Priestley's ** Essay on Govern- 
ment," survived the delicacy of his youth, and lived till eighty- 
four, constantly working at the development and application of 
tTie theory he had raised oh this basis, and incidentally bringing 
about a vast reform in the civil and criminal law. Such a career, 
whatever may be the plAce finally assigned to it in the history of 
human thought, deserves -to be fittingly commemorated, and this 
is done in Mr. . Atkinson's excellent monograph with 
sympathy and yet with perfect candour. Nor is it 
the least of the author's qualifications for the task 
that he is himself engaged in the administration of 
justice — the field of Bentham 's most fruitful efforts — ^and 
is known as an upright and enlightened magistrate. Towards 
the close of his life Bentham expressed the wish that he might 
live the remainder a year at a time at the end of each of the 
next six or eight centuries, to see the effects which his writings 
would by that time have had on the world. Perhaps if his first 
return included a visit to the police court at Leeds, over which 
Mr. Atkinson presides, he would have been satisfied that he had 
not lived in vain. 

But it is probable that. he would find many reasons for dissa- 
tisfaction with the course of hufnan thought since his death. 
The individualism, which he accepted as a necessary postulate, 
has become discredited ; the Utilitarian School, though it has left 
its mark on all subsequent philosophy, has, after a longer life 
than is usually enjoyed by philosophic schools, lost its separate 
existence, and his favourite formula has been set aside. One 
rift, between him and his younger disciples was observable, even 
before his death. Bentham had always aimed at the immediate 
application of hi^ theories to the suppression of abuses. To 
elaborate theories without any practical aim in view was foreign 
to his method of working. But to John Stuart Mill and the 
Utilitarians of his generation, the theoretic basis was both itself 
interesting and in need of further development. Mr. Graham 
Wallas, in his life of Francis Place, attributes the first appearance 
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of this change of cfirection to 1824, the year in which the 
Westminster Review was founded. It is noteworthy that this 
same year witnessed another phik>sophic separation, more com- 
plete in its result, but similar in its motives. It was in 1824 
that Comte finally severed his connection with Saint-Simon. The 
differences between Mill and Comte are sufficiently marked, and 
no two persons could be less alike than Saint-Simon, the aris- 
tocratic adventurer — who, in his later years, turned his attention 
to the reorganisation of society and became the precursor of the 
Socialists — ^and Bentham, the respectable bourgeois, who devoted 
his long life to preaching an individualistic philosophy, and was 
the great inspirer of English Radicalism. Yet the separation of 
Comte and Saint-Simon had its origin in the belief of the disciple 
that a great theoretical work must precede the application of 
science to social reorganisation, which the master thought could 
be carried out immediately. And the deviation of the younger Mill 
fi\>m the practical problems that so engrossed the mind of 
Bentham had a similar origin. In the investigation of a new 
subject the first theories are apt to be simpler than the facts 
warrant. The acuter minds of the next generation perceive this, 
and turn aside from the application of the doctrines already 
formulated to the discovery of closer approximations to the truth. 
It is usual to speak of Bentham as an instance, both in his 
political and his ethical theories, of the metaphysical transition 
between theology and science ; and this is true, broadly speaking, 
and if we remember that a transitional period is not represented 
by any fixed doctrine, but by a series gradually passing from 
one extreme to the other, in this case from a metaphysic which 
to the theologian still seemed an orthodox and edifying form of 
theology, to a science in which some vague entities were retained 
under various pretences. If the metaphysical spirit in its purest 
form be represented in politics by the Social Contract and the 
Rights of Man, the doctrine of Utility appears scientific by' 
contrast. It is only seen not to have the character of true science 
when k is confronted with the theory of Social Evolution, the 
conception of society developing according to scientific laws.' 
The process which Bentham, who was born in 1748, applied to 
politics and ethics, Adam Smith, his senior by a quarter of a* 
century, had already applied to economics. The economic man of 
the writers on political economy was at bottom the same as the 
Utilitarian who believed that by acting in accordance with en- 
Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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aightened self-interest he would best promote the greatest happi* 
ness of the greatest number. The attempt to deduce a science of 
economics or a political and ethical theory from so insecure a 
basis as the character of the self-regarding man was necessarily 
doomed to failure ; but it had great advantages. It accustomed 
the public mind to the belief that economic and social phenomena 
.were subject to natural laws, which were capable of being disco- 
vered and of affording a guide to action. Nor is it difficult to 
see why the attempt was first made in economics. The basis 
here was nearer the truth. The ordinary trader more nearly re- 
sembles the economic man than the ordinary voter resembles the en- 
lightened individualist of Bentham's imagination. In many ques- 
tions of trade and currency the conclusions of the economists are 
scarcely affected by the philosophic weakness of their foundation. 
Moreover, the rapid expansion of industrial life in England, the 
absence of any other plausible theory, and the general resentment 
caused by the ignorant interference of outsiders — Chancellors of 
the Exchequer and other politicians — ^assured the economists a 
favourable reception. In politics the position was very different. 
The doctrine of a social contract had been preached by philosophers 
and accepted by statesmen. The doctrine of the Rights of Man 
had aroused the popular enthusiasm* And those whose interest it 
was to oppose all innovations, whether revolutionary or Utilitarian 
— the lawyers and the leaders of established parties — ^were not 
suspected outsiders, but were actually in possession of the 
citadel. 

It was, however, only a question of time when someone inte- 
rested in the reform of political abuses would apply to politics the 
maxims of the individualistic philosophy. Bentham began as a 
reformer of the laws and of legal procedure. He took little 
part in economic questions, except in his celebrated ** Defence of 
Usury," wherein he pushed Adam Smith's principles to a logical 
extreme from which the great economist had shrunk. Few works 
have so completely succeeded in converting all enlightened minds 
to the author's views. Since then it has been generally agreed 
that the legislature should not make any interest illegal, however 
high. At first he stood outside politics, though he inclined, no 
doubt, to the opinions of Lord Shelburne, with whom he was 
intimate. He believed that his schemes of reform, like his whole 
philosophy, were so reasonable that it was only necessary to get 
men to study them in order to insure their acceptance. From this 
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optimistic view he was gradually awakened' by the pressure of hard 
facts. Whether men were or were not so selRsh as he believed, 
they were certainly not so reasonable. The treatment he received 
over the Panopticon — ^a model prison which he had undertaken 
to build, and wherein he was to farm the prisoners — finally opened 
his eyes. He considered that the public faith had been broken 
with him under the influence of the King, and he entitled his 
account of the transaction, History of the War between Jeremy 
Beniham and George III^ by one of the Belligerents, At 60 he 
t>^ame a p<^tjcian. He provided a philosophic basis for the 
Radicals. A number of young disciples gathered, round him. 
And for the last years of his life, till his death in 1832, at the 
age of 84, he exercised a great influence, not only over abstract 
thought and legal reform, but over the general politics of the 
time* 

Bentham had many great qualities — unwearied devotion to the 
public good, which he found it difficult to reconcile with his indi- 
vidualist theories, a capacity for forcible argument, and an 
unusual freedom from current prejudices. He wrote a treatise 
against the Rights of Man in the midst of the French Revolu- 
tion, though he consented to become an honorary citizen of the 
French Republic. The treatise, however, was not published till 
long afterwards. Christianity he spoke of among his friends as 
Juggernaut, shortened for convenience to Jug. It must, however, 
be admitted that he had some faults which militated against the 
permanent value of his work. Like the rest of his contemporaries, 
he had no conception of the historical evolution, or of the social 
organism. He started from the individual, and took as his type 
the enlightened but self-regarding citizen as conceived by a philo- 
sopher of the later eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
Actions he considered were determined by consequences, not by 
the interplay of organism and environment. To facilitate the cal- 
culation of utility, all actions were referred to the desire of pleasure 
or the avoidance of pain — which obliged him to speak of the 
pleasure of malignity. In fact, this wresting of the words plea- 
sure and pain only served to obscure the true conditions of human 
action. Pleasure becomes the exercise of any propensity under 
the influences — controlling or exciting — of the environment ; and 
of these influences, the calculation of the consequences of the 
action is only one. Aristotle had a glimpse of the truth when he 
spoke of Man as " a civic animal." Bentham was described as 
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'* a codifying^ animal." Perhaps a codifying animal is not well 
qualified to see deep into the varied nature of Man. 

There is, however, one part of Bentham's work which has beeni 
productive of almost unalloyed good ; and it is pleasant to remem-*- 
ber that this was the real work of his life, begun first and conti- 
nued to the end. A lawyer, but one who made no 'effort to get 
into practice, he early recognised the absurdities and the injustice 
of English law and legal procedure, as then existing, and he lived! 
to see some of the worst anomalies removed, and to create a 
public opinion to which other abuses were soon to yield. It 
•was, indeed, a field eminently suited to his philosophy; for, in 
legal proceedings, at the outset each individual must be treated as: 
a unit with complete impartiality. All must be assumed equally 
•innocent till the contrary is proved. And nowhere was the work 
of Bentham more needed or more suitable than in the domain of 
criminal law. The sound doctrine that all punishment was in< 
Itself an evil which could only be justified by some greater good* 
resulting therefrom to the community, sweeps away at once alf 
kinds of fantastic, malicious, and excessive punishments, and puts 
an end to many frivolous and harassing proceedings. It is true- 
that, even here, the weakness of the underlying theories sometimes 
peeps out, as when he is almost inclined to agree with the 
Christian Utilitarian, Archdeacon Paley, that the good might 
exceed the evil in the conviction of an innocent man, provided the 
error was never discovered. But this consequence was accepted" 
by Bentham with great reluctance, if at all. Generally, however^ 
his views on the criminal law made for truth and justice, and his^ 
name will ever be remembered with that of his friend Romilly^ 
as one of the foremost in removing a great ppprobrium from the? 
English name by the reform of the criminal law. 

S. H. SwiNNY. . 



ENGLAND AND MOROCCO. 



Few diplomatic arrangements in our time have met with such 
unanimous approval from Englishmen of all parties as the Anglo^ 
French agreement of April, 1904* No public man, with the 
significant exception of Lord Rosebery, has hinted any dislike or 
mistrust of its provisions. Only four years have passed since 
Mr. Chamberlain was threatening to teach the French better 
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manners, and the Spectator proposed that we should join Germany 
in the event of a new Franco-German war. The change of 
temper is remarkable, and to us English Positivists, who for 
40 years have been advocating cordial co-operation with France, 
it is assuredly very welcome. 

But commendable as, upon the whole, the agreement of last 
year was, one of its bargains was of sinister import, and may 
yet prove to be the ** direful spring of woes unnumbered," to 
one or both of the contracting parties. Egypt was bartered 
against Morocco, as if the inhabitants of those two countries 
were so many sheep. The Agreement, it is true, professed to 
make no change in the political status of Morocco. But when 
the new relation to be established between that country and 
France was treated as a set-off against our Egyptian protectorate, 
there could be no mistake as to the purpose contemplated. Ac- 
cordingly the other stipulations of the Agreement, many of them 
important and on every ground commendable, excited compara- 
tively little interest. Attention was entirely concentrated on 
the article by which the Egyptian Protectorate was recognised as 
permanent, and a corresponding position in Morocco was accepted 
by France as an equivalent. 

To be sure, one bird was in the hand, the other only in the 
bush, and the Agreement does not bind England to give any active 
assistance to France in establishing a Protectorate. Moreover, 
it was notorious that Morocco had its place in German dreams 
of expansion. But M. Delcasse seems to have thought that, 
England being squared, Germany was a negligible quantity. In- 
deed, he is accused by some of his own countrymen of having 
found a foolish satisfaction in ostentatiously dispensing with her 
consent. It must be remembered that when the Agreement was 
concluded the Russian alliance was still regarded as a tower of 
strength. The battle of the Yalu had not yet been fought, and 
no one in France thought it possible that Russia could be defeated 
and might cease to hold Germany in check. The Emperor 
William, perhaps, was of the same opinion. At any rate he 
waited to see how things went in Manchuria before showing 
his displeasure at the Anglo-French Agreement. A fortnight after 
the victory of Mukden he started on his voyage to Morocco. 

The English Press hastened to declare that the Tangier pro- 
nouncement was a fiasco, invited France to disregard it, and 
gave her to understand that she might rely on the support of this 
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country. I hope she will be better advised. I do not think it 
is at all likely that the Emperor will recede from the position he 
has taken up. Possibly he only wants a share of the plunder, 
and may be bought off with a port. But his language at Tangier 
seemed rather intended to stir up national and religious feeling 
against any European encroachment. And if, trusting to his 
encouragement, offered, not hastily, but after a year's delibera- 
tion, not by telegram, but in person and upon their own soil, the 
Moroccans reject French interference, he cannot, without incurring 
universal contempt, desert them as he deserted President Kruger. 
On that occasion he was powerless. He 'could not transport 
his legions either to South Africa or to England. But to inter- 
vene in the Moroccan dispute he does not need to go to 
Morocco. 

I hope and believe that the large quiet majority of our country- 
men welcomed the Agreement with France as a beginning of good 
will and sympathy between the two countries, and for no other 
reason. But that is not the way our Jingoes look at it. Friend- 
ship with one country has no value in their eyes unless it implies 
hostility to some other country. At present Germany is the 
bugbear. France, therefore, is egged on to defy Germany, in 
order that while these hereditary enemies are bleeding one another 
to death on land British supremacy may be assured on the sea. 

For thirty-four years the attitude of France towards Germany 
has been circumspect and prudent, without any sacrifice of 
dignity. During these years she has been able to resume her 
primacy among the nations, not, indeed, in military force, but 
in everything that in modern times constitutes civilisation and 
makes for the welfare of the mass of the population. If she is 
wise she will cultivate the friendship, not of England only, but 
of all the nations of the world, especially those that lie on her 
borders. This is the advice of her most eminent statesman, 
M. Jaures. While one Nationalist firebrand is for an 
alliance with England against Germany, and another for 
an alliance with Germany against England, the Socialist 
leader persistently raises his eloquent voice against 
the perpetuation of any national animosities. He thinks 
it is time to cease sulking with Germany, the aims of the two 
proletariates being the same. He welcomes a cordial friendship 
with England, ** but not an alliance between two chauvinisms." 
He has repeatedly protested against the forward policy of, French 
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officers on the Moroccan frontier, and has pointed out the danger 
of attempting to subjugate a vast territory inhabited by a large 
and warlike population. He has urged M. Delcass^ to put his 
pride in his pocket and give the explanations at Berlin which it 
would have been wise to volunteer long ago. 

Looking at Emperor William's character and his doings else- 
where — notably in China — no one is likely to credit him with any 
respectable motive for interfering in Morocco. Probably he had 
designs of his own in that quarter. The new amity between 
France and England annoys him. He would like to sec those 
countries on bad terms, just as many Englishmen like to see 
France and Germany on bad terms. It is a mean, selfish, 
anti-social spirit, inseparable from imperialism, and only to be 
exorcised by the religion of Humanity. But whatever were the 
Emperor's motives for interfering, the claim which he made on 
behalf of Morocco is in conformity with a principle which has 
been steadily maintained in the Positivist Review ^ and wi]! not be 
abandoned now. A higher civilisation (is it in every respect 
higher?) is not to be imposed on a backward population by 
conquest. The government of black, brown, or yellow men by 
whites is not conducive to their improvement or to the progress of 
Humanity as a whole. If, therefore, the intervention of the 
Emperor causes the French Government to lay aside any plans 
it may have formed for the subjugation of Morocco, so much the 
better for both countries. Would that France or any other Power 
had rendered a similar service to England and Egypt in 1882 ! 

The disablement of Russia, though perhaps only temporary, 
makes it more than ever necessary for France to walk warily. 
Undoubtedly the large majority of the German people are peace- 
fully inclined, especially the Socialists, who, as far as voting goes, 
are now so powerful. But, for peace or war, they are at the 
absolute disposal of one vain arrogant man, who finds himself 
now, for the first time, in a position to gratify any ambitious 
fancies he may have cherished. France has done well to estab- 
lish friendly relations with her other neighbours, England, Italy, 
and Spain. But she cannot count on armed assistance from any 
of them if she is attacked, or if any change in the map of Europe 
menacing her security is attempted. England has a healthy 
dread of war with any first-class Power, and, even if she did fight, 
it would only be by sea, which would be of little use to any ally. 
Our newspapers may swagger and promise big things, but they 
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have no real influence, now that the purposes for which they exist 
and the principles on which they are managed are pretty generally 
understood. It would be the height of folly for any foreign 
Government to take them as representing public opinion. Defi- 
nite pledges relating to definite contingencies given by our Govern- 
ment with the approval of Parliament will, of course, be made 
good. But England is not pledged to support French designs 
on Morocco, and royal visits, naval reviews, and civic hospitali- 
ties only do harm if they raise expectations not destined to be 
fulfilled. E. S. Beeslv. 



THE CENTENARY OF SCHILLER. 



This year is the centenary of John Christopher Frederick Schiller. 
Great preparations are being made in Germany to celebrate it, and 
already many articles and books have been written on the subject. 
He is generally considered by the Germans to be their second 
greatest poet. Comte, in drawing up his Positivist Calendar, 
did not fail to accord him a place therein. He is duly comme- 
morated in the month of Shakespeare, in the week over which 
Corneille presides, though none of his works are included in the 
Positivist Library of the Nineteenth Century, this omission being 
probably due to the fact that other writers represent, more 
adequately than Schiller, the school to which he belongs. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that the library was only intended 
to represent the reading possible to working men, and that the 
works, therefore, of very many important writers are necessarily 
left out. 

Schiller was born on November loth, 1759, at Marbach, in 
Wurtemberg, in the same year as Robert Burns. That year also 
witnessed the appearance of Rousseau's novel, ** La Nouvelle 
Heloise," which greatly influenced its time, and also the ** Letters 
on Literature,'* of Lessing, a work which has been said to mark 
the beginning of modern classical literature in Germany. He 
came of a family which lived in a kind of genteel poverty. His 
father was first a doctor, then an officer in the army, serving in 
the Seven Years* War with the troops of the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, which were then in the pay of the French, and then, after 
his return from the army, a forester in charge of the ducal forests. 
His mother was the daughter of an innkeeper at Marbach. Both 
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parents were pious evangelicals, and the mother had all the quali- 
ties and virtues of the German housewife. There were several 
other children, and Schiller was much influenced by his elder 
sister. At a very early age he showed much inclination for 
writing verse, and some pious pieces have been preserved. His 
early teacher was a clergyman, and his parents wished him to 
become a pastor ; but his father had to abandon the ideia, in 
order to please his royal master. 

The Duke, after a life of pleasure, had, at the age of 50, 
suddenly resolved, under the influence of a new mistress, to 
become a model ruler. He began at once to build a new palace, 
with gardens, fountains, and statuary, after the model of Versailles 
— ^which, during the eighteenth century, it was the ambition of 
all German princelings to imitate ; and they were quite prepared 
to squander immense sums of money for this object, caring not 
at all whether their country could afford the expense. He 
abandoned his residence at Stutgart, and called the new place 
Ludwigsburg. When the fit of repentance was on him he turned 
one of his palaces — ** Solitude " — situated in the forest near 
Stutgart, into a school for boys, and near it he also founded a 
school for girls, of which his mistress became lady superintendent. 
As the Duke was determined to be philanthropic, he — like philan- 
thropists of all ages — knew best what other people wanted, and 
he soon obtained, by any means which he thought suitable, pupils 
for his schools. He heard that Schiller's father — his forester^ — 
had a promising son, and, therefore, the boy must come to the 
school. The father, though he made a feeble effort to resist, 
had to agree, and the young Schiller was sent there in 1773, the 
father agreeing that the Duke should decide what profession his 
son was to follow. At first the boy was set to study law ; but, 
as it was found that there was a sufficiency of lawyers and a 
scarcity of doctors, he, after being at the school for two years, was 
transferred to medicine. He saw Goethe in 1779, at a distribution 
of prizes at the school, and in 1780 he passed his examination as 
doctor and was appointed an army surgeon at Stutgart. 

During his studies in the school the German world had been 
greatly agitated by the early works of Goethe — who was ten years 
older than Schiller — and a spirit of revolt and discontent was 
widely prevalent among the young and ardent minds of the 
period. The full effect of this period of ** storm and stress " was 
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fully experienced by Schiller, and he studied zealously the litera- 
ture of the time. He began to write, and composed his first 
play, the ** Robbers," which, in 1782, was produced with much 
enthusiasm at Mannheim, in Baden. The Duke was much 
annoyed at this production ; Schiller was placed under arrest for 
a fortnight, and afterwards forbidden henceforth ** to engage in 
any literary work or to communicate with other countries." This 
was no idle threat, for the poet Schubart had been subjected to 
rigorous imprisonment for having written some epigrams against 
the Duke. So Schiller resolved on flight, and escaped from 
Stutgart in September, 1782. 

The play of the " Robbers " expresses the revolt against the 
limitations of everyday morality. The hero, Karl Moor, unjustly 
despoiled of his estates by the devices of a respectable wicked 
brother, takes to the woods with a band of followers and engages 
in a series of unlawful deeds. He is a kind of modern Robin 
Hood, robbing the rich, but helping the orphans and the oppressed, 
and is very sentimental, talking often about his childish pravers 
and about eternity — in fact, an eighteenth century brigand who 
has read the works of Rousseau. The play lends itself easily to 
burlesque, and the wits of the Anti-Jacobin were able to write a 
most amusing parody of it. Yet the work had great influence, 
was translated into several modern languages, and shows us 
clearly the spirit of revolt which culminated in the Revolution of 
1789. It was doubtless for this play that Schiller was made an 
honorary French citizen in 1792, the diploma being signed by 
Danton and Roland. 

Schiller was befriended by a lady and by his publisher, Goschen 
(the grandfather of Lord Goschen), but he was in great difficulties 
for many years. A true son of his time he also had a great 
faculty for falling in love, but his prospects were the reverse of 
brilliant, and his love affairs came to nothing. 

He went on writing chiefly for the stage, and this, most 
probably, not only because his genius was essentially dramatic, 
but also because, owing to the then imperfect copyright law, that 
was the only way in which an author could make any money. I 
have not space to dwell on all his plays, but can only refer to the 
most important. 

In 1786 appeared ** Don Carlos," the first of his plays that 
bears the stamp of anything like full maturity. It professes to 
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be an account of the life of Don Carlos — the son of Philip II of 
Spain, whose tragic fate impressed the mind of Europe, and whose 
story was told in a kind of historical novel by the French writer, 
St. Real. Though it professes to be an historical play, it teems, 
of course, with anachronisms. Don Carlos, for instance, who 
died in 1568, discusses the failure of the Spanish Armada of 
1588. Philip, the grim, bigoted king of Spain, is very well deli- 
neated, but the hero of the play is the Marquis of Posa, a worthy 
representative of the aristocracy, who is ready to rule rightly if 
all power is entrusted to him and the people are content to be 
governed and not take part in their government. He has an 
interview with Philip, and bravely confronts the tyrant, whom he 
reproaches for the misgovernment of the Netherlands, and gives 
him an eloquent lecture on the duties of a ruler. The king is to 
maintain the rights of each citizen, he is to encourage freedom 
of thought and action, and all classes are to pursue their occu- 
pations in peace, while the sovereign attends to the affairs of 
state. To some the ideal may appear tame, but we must 
remember that such a king appeared very different to the majority 
of the German princes of the time, who only thought of making 
as much money as possible out of their subjects, even sending 
their soldiers to fight as mercenaries, and caring little on which 
side as long as they were paid. Schiller might well appear to 
be full of revolutionary ideas, and a translation of the play was 
very favourably received in Paris. 

In 1789 he was appointed Professor of History at Jena. The 
professorship was poorly paid, but one of the Danish princes 
made him an allowance, and he married in 1790. The marriage 
was a happy one. He wrote a history of the Thirty Years* War 
and also a history of the revolt of the Netherlands. Both these 
works are very pleasant to read, and the chief actors are carefully 
delineated. In the former there are very good portraits of 
Wallenstein and of Gustavus Adolphus, whose death is graphically 
described. In the latter the figures of Alva, Philip, Egmont, and 
Williahi the Silent are well brought before the reader ; but, of 
course, we must not expect these books to be abreast of modern 
historical research. 

About this time he became acquainted with Goethe, who was 
living at Weimar, not far from Jena. At first Jie latter held 
aloof, fearing that Schiller was too revolutionary, but they soon 
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became great friends, and Goethe .did him full justice, both during 
his life and after his death. He was especially angry when 
people wanted to discuss which was the greater poet of the two, 
and truly said to Eckermann that they ought rather to rejoice that 
they had two such fellows (Kerle) to contend about. Goethe used 
his great influence over the Duke of Weimar to procure a pension 
for Schiller. In the same year (1799) Schiller removed to 
Weimar, and there the two poets lived in great intimacy. 

He wrote several essays on aesthetics — of no great value — in 
which he adopts the philosophic system of Kant, and a great 
number of lyric poems. The */ Hymn to Joy ** is very optimistic, 
singing of the advent of the time when all men will be brothers, 
and praising the power of sympathy, which will lead us ever 
higher. The ** Gods of Greece '* is a lament for the beauty of 
the old Greek mythology. A delightful picture is drawn of the 
fairy-like age of Greece, when sun, stars, trees, and rivers were 
all animated by gods, heroes, and spirits — a hymn in praise of the 
early ages of Man. This is contrasted with the present aspect of 
the universe, simply directed by inexorable laws. The ** Song of 
the Bell '' consists of descriptions of various phases of human life 
suggested by the various processes of casting a church bell. 
Thus, the testing of the metal suggests the discipline of marriage ; 
then are described other simple joys and disasters : a fire, the 
destruction of the home, the death of the wife and mother, the 
peace of a summer evening contrasted with the terrors of revolu- 
tion. At last the bell is finished, it is called Concordia, it shall 
proclaim the common sympathy of humanity in joy and sorrow, 
its first note shall be peace. In the ** Walk,*' again, while 
describing a country walk, he gives us his ideas of man's history 
and development, in considering the town and country. 
** Wallenstein " was written in 1800, and really comprised three 
plays, of which the two most important were translated by 
Coleridge. It gives a good account of the career of the great 
Imperialist General of the Thirty Years' War. ** Mary Stuart " 
appeared in 1801. The sympathy of the reader is enlis.ted on 
behalf of the repentance of a lovely but errmg woman, and the 
poet is more than unjust to Queen Elizabeth. In 1802 the '' Maid 
of Orleans " was first acted. Joan of Arc has been unfortunate 
in the treatment she has received from most writers, though 
poor Villon, who was born in the year she was martyred, did 
'incidentally refer kindly to her. To Shakespeare — if he did 
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write Henry VI — she was a witch^ ** a foul, accursed minister of 
hell." In the reign of Louis XIV, Chapelain determined to write 
an epic poem on her, but it is very poor stuff. Voltaire, though 
he spoke respectfully of her in his historical works, made her 
the heroine of an infamous poem. Schiller gives a noble repre- 
sentation of the heroine, though he is too lavish in his use of the 
supernatural, and it is surely a great artistic mistake td make 
her in love with Dunois. As usual he takes grfeat liberties with 
history, making her die on the field of battle, saying as hef 
last words the beautiful line that sorrow is brief but joy is eternal. 
*' VVilhelm Tell," his last great work, was produced in 1804, and! 
contains very many fine passages in praise of freedom. 

AH through his life his health was bad, but he fully carried 
out the idea conveyed in the maxim of Vauvenargues, that ** in 
order to do great things we should live as if we never had to die.'' 
He was active to the last, and we have a vivid picture of his last 
clays in a work of Madame de Stael, who was staying in Weimar 
at the time. In the early part of 1805 he grew worse, and he 
died on May 9th, 1805. His last words were in reply to his 
wife, that he felt calmer and he wanted the curtain raised, so 
that he might look on the light for the last time. He was 
buried at Weimar. He was not a Christian in the orthodox sense 
of the term, but a deist with a belief in immortality. 

Some critics have belittled him because, at times, he is unreat 

and given to rhetoric ; but we must remember his many gifts. He 

was an enthusiast, and retained his enthusiasm in spite of poverty 

and ill-health to the last. He was an ardent believer in progress, 

and had a true conception of the priest-like function of the poet.* 

He is particularly successful in depicting to us noble and good 

women, and Mill, in his last conversation with Mr. Morley, has 

well said that turning from Goethe to Schiller is like going out 

of a hothouse into the open air. The young in Germany and the 

workers — ^the Socialists — are particularly devoted to him, and, 

unlike Goethe, he is constantly quoted in Socialist newspapers. 

Though he has been dead for a century his fame is still great, 

and when, in 2005; the Positivists celebrate — in a more fitting 

manner than we have been able to do — his bicentenary, he will 

still be famous ; for the poet who has been able to command the 

love and admiration of wortieh, of the young and the workers, is 

sure of immorta-Iity. 

Paul Descours, 
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THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 

IN MEMORIAM: CHARLES ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century the public mind of 
Europe was powerfully affected by the news of the earthquake at 
Lisbon. The destruction of a great capital, the enormous loss of 
life) above all, the appalling suddenness of the catastrophe, 
awakened men from the dream of a beneficent Nature, which 
then prevailed among the enlightened. Even so firm a Deist as 
Voltaire ask^d if such an act could be the work of a benevolent 
Deity. The shallow optimism that believed all to be for the best 
in. the best of all possible worlds, received a check from which 
it has never since recovered. It began to.be recognised that in 
the struggle between good and evil the combatants had a common 
mother in Nature ; and if the good was to grow strong and 
triumph, it would only be in the growth and triumph of Humanity. 
Nature could only be accounted good rather than bad because the 
environment had enabled one of the products of Nature — Humanity 
— to arise and to grow in power and wisdom, and to cast off 
primeval savagery, and reach a more and more social state. 

It is not probable that the great calamity which has spread 
destruction over a wide area of Northern India will produce any 
such effect on the religious and philosophical thought of the world. 
We have grown accustomed to natural catastrophes ; and, for 
months past, we have been reading of the horrors of war and 
disease and starvation in Manchuria — Man vying with Nature in 
the production of suffering — so that as we survey the state of the 
world, if on the one side we see how far he has already climbed, 
we see on the other how long is the way he still must go to reach 
the promised land of peace and human brotherhood. It may, at 
the best, produce some slight increase of sympathy between the 
two races, Indian and European, thus involved in a common 
misfortune. The other miseries of India, plague and famine, 
and all the other sufferings that flow from poverty, fall wholly^ 
or almost wholly, on the people of the country. Here conquerors 
and conquered suffer alike. 

But while first we sympathise with the people of India in the 
€:alamity that has befallen them, it may be permitted to us to turn 
secondly to a more private and particular sorrow. Among those 
who lost their lives at Dharmsala in the Punjab, where at least 
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four-fifths of the population perished, was a civilian — Charles 
JUexander Young — ^who had taken up his duties in India little 
more than a year ago. In the only letter I received from him, 
^ter mentioning that he had ** long been attracted by the doctrines 
and teaching of Comte/' he went on to say : ** A year in India 
has convinced me more and more of the value of the Positive 
"teaching, and I feel that it would be of value to be associated 
actively with the Positivist body." Before my answer could reach 
him Dharmsala had been destroyed, and he had passed away for 
-ever ; only one among the thousands killed ; but, to us, so few 
in number and with so hard a task before us, one comrade the 
•less to join in the building up of a human religion and a human 
morality, in the great work of the Service of Man. 

S. H. SWINNY. 



IN MEMORIAM : MARIE SOUVESTRE. 



By the death of Mdlle. Marie Souvestre,* the second daughter of 
Emile Souvestre, the well known French writer, the Positivist 
Review loses a warm supporter and constant reader. Though 
not in any sense a Positivist herself, she had great sympathy with 
the action of the Positivist Society in London, and was wont to 
•express her admiration in no measured terms for the men who had 
led the opposition to the Boer war, and who, in a time of 
Imperialism run mad, had known how to uphold the standard of 
international morality. 

She must have been more or less familiar with Positivist ideas 
all her life, for her uncle, M. Papot, was an adherent of the 
new philosophy and an executor of Augusta Comte, but I am 
not aware that she had ever made a study of Positivism. She 
^ill be remembered in France for the admirable girls' school she 
founded in Fontainebleau, on liberal and anti-clerical lines, at a 
time when such establishments were rare — ^a work which she 
•continued in England at her Wimbledon house. But her memory 
will live in the hearts of her friends and of those who were 
privileged to be her pupils. She was never weary of preaching 
the doctrine of good work — ^honest, thorough work — ^in whatever 

* Mdlle. Souvestre died at Wimbledon on March 30, and was buried at 
Pere la Chaise on April 5, M. Ribot, former Prime Minister of the Republic, 
^ving the funeral discourse. 
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department it might be. She had a great admiration for the 
pioneer efforts of many English women in various aspects of 
social reforms, though I think she had a lingering suspicion that: 
many English women were apt to remain amateurs, to dabble- lA. 
things without sufficient conscience of the high import of art> 
history, science. 

One other message she had for her generation. I shall nevet^ 
forget the noble words, the passion of feeling, in which she- 
appealed to a few of the elder girls — that the strong should bear 
the burdens o£ the weak — None wjho heard her will ever- forget- 
We knew that a most romantically generous life had borne witness 
to her. conviction ; we knew that her fine sympathetic temper, her 
large sympathies, and warm heart, had kindled many a young- 
creature into life, and guided and strengthened many a weak an<t 
hesitating soul. But that courage and brilliancy, that noble 
heart, is now gone from us. She died in the fulness of her- 
powers, regretting only that so nvuch yet remained to be done. 

E. B. Harrison. 



B O OK. 



CHATHAM. By Frederic Harrison. (London: Macmillaii and Co.^. 
Limited. 1905.) 

It is perhaps natural that the memory of the elder Pitt is almost 
entirely associated with those few years of Imperial triumph when 
his country under his direction gained victories in four continents- 
at once. Assuredly, the work he accomplished in driving the 
French out of America had great results — ^not least, that by 
giving security to the English colonies, it made possible their 
separation from the mother country. Mr. Harrison does not fail 
to give us a vivid picture of the great Minister in the full tide of 
his success. But he also shows us the efforts and the disappoint* 
ments of the young and rising orator as he tried, long in vain, 
to force himself to the front ; and the still more bitter disappoint- 
ments of the fallen Minister as he sought to save his country from 
the crimes and. follies' of his successors, even of those whom he had 
himself called to pawer. And yet how true are Mr. Harrison's 
words : 

In the eyes of those who place Honour and Justice above Empire^ 
who place the happiness of the People above .Glory and Conquests, the? 
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Jast te» years of Qimtham's career, though he laboured in vain to coit^ 
ymce a 'besotted foctioa, *axid to reirerse a policy of ruin, will always 
rstand forth with a truer brilliance than the five years of his dictatorship, 
mdien 'he sent forth fleets to annihilate those of our rivals, and organised 
the armies which conquered an Empire. 

The gfreat upholder of England's power at sea has hidden from 
'the eyes of succeeding generations the advocate of reform, the 
venemy of corruption, the friend of the American rebels, of Ireland 
and of India. He tried to reconcile Liberty and Empire, and like 
all others he tried in vain. 

Chatham has long been considered the great examplar of the 
Imperial spirit. It will be a surprise to some readers of this book 
to find that lie was ready to denounce in the midst of war those 
who were carrying it on inefficiently, and that he did not shrink 
from opposing a war which he thought unjust. ** Our time," 
rsaid he, " cannot be more usefully employed, during a war, than 
In examining how it has been conducted, and settling the degrees 
•of confidence that may be reposed in those to whose care are 
•entrusted our fortunes and our lives." To those who insisted that 
^ou must not attack ministers while the country is at war, that 
you must free yourselves from this distress, before you enquire 
Into the causes of it, he made answer: ** If so, a minister who 
has plundered and betrayed his country, has nothing to do but 
to involve it in a dangerous war or some other great distress, in 
•order to prevent an enquiry into his conduct, just as a thief, after 
plundering a house, sets it on fire that he may escape in the con- 
fusion." And later on, he declared that he rejoiced that America 
had resisted ; he refused to allow his son to serve against the 
rebels ; and he prophesied, even when the fighting was going on, 
that England could never conquer the Americans. Such was the 
•conduct and language which was found consistent in Chatham 
with the reputation of the highest patriotism. 

S. H. SWINNY. 



PARAGRAPHS. 



The differences of doctrine between the Russian and Catholic 
•Churches are of no consequence. The all-important difference is 
that the former is not a Spiritual Power separate from the State. 
This, more than any racial characteristic or economic peculiarity, 
-has been the determining factor in Russian history. Since Peter 
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the Great, the Russian Church has not even had a Spiritual Head* 
It has been governed by a Synod, partly coniposed of laymen 
and controlled by a layman, who is a Minister of the Czar. A 
few months agfo this functionary, addressing a newly appointed 
Bishop, said, ** You are but the instrument in Christ of the all- 
potent will of the Little Father by divine right. Obedience, 
absolute and unquestioning, is what the State must have from 
the people." It is significant of the present breakdown of the 
State that the Bishops are agitating for the appointment of a 
Patriarch. But this attempt to focus and strengthen spiritual 
authority comes too late to have any efficacy, even with a popu- 
lation so superstitious as that of Russia. It reminds us once 
more that the Papacy is the rock on which the Catholic Church, 
with all its immense consequences, has always rested* 
* » * * 

In the case of Howden v. The Yorkshire Miners' Association 
the House of Lords, by a majority of four against two, has decided 
that if a trade union issues strike pay any member who alleges 
that this is being done in contravention of the rules may go to a 
law court to get the question determined. The Act of 1871^ 
the Charter of the trade unions, provides that such actions should 
not be maintainable, and that trade unionists should be left to 
manage their own internal affairs. This provision has now been 
explained away by a reactionary tribunal. Employers will always 
be able to suborn a plaintiff, and the expenses of the suits, which- 
ever way they are decided, will be ruinous to unions. 

E. S. Beesly. 

For the series published by M. E. Pelletan, Anatole France 
has written an essay on the relations between the Church and the 
Republic {** L'Eglise et la Republique, ' ' by Anatole France* 
Paris : E. Pelletan. 60 centimes). The late Pope, Leo XIII^ 
ordered the clergy to accept the Republic, and though the majo- 
rity remained hostile, they outwardly obeyed. The Republicans^ 
though the bulk of them were indifferent, if not hostile, to Catholi- 
cism, acquiesced in the existence of an established Church. Their 
eyes were opened to the dangers of the situation by the Dreyfus 
case, which M. France thinks a clerical conspiracy. This was 
followed by the Associations Bill of M. Waldeck Rousseau, which 
he did not intend to enforce against all religious orders. But this 
was done by his successor, M. Combes. It was not, however, till 
the present Pope — ^a far less crafty and worldly person than Leo- 
protested against the visit of M. Loubet to Rome, that disestab- 
lishment was seen to be the only remedy. M. France strongly 
advocates this course. He seems to think that the Church may 
break up into sects when it is disestablished ; but this has not 
happened in England or Ireland, where the Catholic religion has 
no connection with the State. It is quite possible that better men 
may join the Church, though it will be difficult to find the neces- 
sary funds in the country districts. The French peasant has 
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many virtues, but he does not like putttng- his hand in his pocket. 
The text of the Concordat and of the Law of 1901 are given in an 
appendix, and they will be found useful for reference. 

' Paul Descours. 

The decision of the Commission recommending- immediate 
legislation in the dispute between the Scottish Churches has been 
well received in Scotland. They propose to hand over to the 
United Free Church the churches and other property where the 
Free Church remnant is unable, as is generally the case, to 
carry out the purposes of the trusts. In some cases, however, 
they suggest that the money or buildings in dispute should be 
retained indefinitely by public Commissioners in order to watch the 
development of the two parties before a decision is made. A con- 
tinuous interference by 'the State in the affairs of Free Churches is 

most objectionable. The partition should be made at once. 
•» « •» « 

Mr. H. Gordon Jones has prepared a new pocket edition of 
the '* Positlvist Calendar and Other Tables '' (W. Reeves, 83, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C, London. 6d. net), containing, be- 
sides the Concrete and Abstract Calendars, the Positivist Library 
for the Nineteenth Century translated into English, the First 
Philosophy, the Classification of the Sciences, and of the Functions 
of the Brain, and the Meanings of the word ** Positive,** together 
with a list of Comte's works, and of the chief events of his life, 
a collection of Positivist maxims, and other matter. An explana- 
tion of the Calendar by Mr. Frederic Harrison is also given, as 
well as the dates of the births and deaths of those named therein. 
In this little book a great amount of information on Positivism 

will be found in a very small compass, 

» * « » 

The summer visits to places of interest will begin on Sunday, 
May 7, when the antiquities of the Bronze Age at the British 
Museum will be inspected under the direction of Mr. Fenton. On 
Sunday, May 21, a pilgrimage will be made to Bunhill Fields 
Cemetery, where Bunyan and Defoe are buried, and to the tomb 
of George Fox in the Quaker Burial Ground, near by. On 
Saturday, June 3, we propose to visit Old Chelsea Church 
(Sir Thomas More) and the house of Thomas Carlyle. Mr. Vernon 
Lushington will give an address. These meetings are open to 
all who like to take part in them, 

S. H. SWINNY. 

CONTENTS OF FOREIGN POSITIVIST REVIEWS^ 

REVUE OCCIDENTALE. [Published eight times a year in Paris, 10, Rue 
Monsieur le Prince. Edited by Dr. Hillemand. Subscription 17/6 
a year, to be sent to Mr. Howard Fletcher, 25. Carlisle Mansions. 
London. S.W.] 

Contents of Number for z April, 1905. 
£. S. Bebsly, Russia and Europe (tr.).~G. Grimanelli, M. Bruneti^re and 
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NOTI CES. 



Deaths.— On March 30 at Wimbledon. Marie Souvestre, daughter of the 
late Emile Souvestre. 

On April 4 at Dharmsala, Punjab, India, in the great earthquake, Charles 
JUexander Young, I.C.S. 

Communications relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to 
the Honorary Secretary. Mr. Paul Descours. 65, Deauville Road. Clapham 
Park. London. S.W. Communications relating to the Positivist Review 
rshould be addressed to Mr. 8. H. Swinny, No. 5 Flat, xoz, Lambeth Road. S.E. 



r The Sunday Evening Lectures vrill be resumed in October. 

During the summer there will be a series of pilgrimages and visits to public 

.galleries. In these all may join. The following have been already arranged :— 

Sunday, May 7. — ^The British Museum : Antiquities of the Bronze Age. 

Conducted by Mr. Fbnton. Meet in the entrance hall at 3.30 p.m. 
Sunday, May 21. — Bunhill Fields (Bunyan and Defoe) and the Quaker 
Burial Ground (George* Fox). Conducted by Mr. Paul Descours. 
Meet at the City Road entrance of Bunhill Fields Cemetery (near 
Finsbury Square) at 3.30 p.m. 
5atardey, June 3.— Chelsea Church (More) and the house of Thomas 
Carlyle in Cheyne Row. Meet at the Church at 3.30 p.m. Mr. 
Vernon Lushington, K.C. will give an address. 
The Positivist Society meets at 10, Clifford's Ino, Fleet Street, 
"CO., on the last Friday in each month, at 8 p.m. Subject for April 28, 
**The National Finances." opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. Subject for May 26, 
*** The Position of Parties." opened by Mr. R. G. Hem tier. Non-members can 
. attend. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher. 25, Carlisle 
jyiansions, Victoria Street. S.W.. to whom all subscriptions should be sent. 
•Cheques, etc.. to be crossed '* The London and County Bank, Limited." 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
Revibw is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher. Mr. William 
Reeves. 83. Charing Cross Road, V/.C. 

The Positivist Review can also be obtained from William Dunlop. 52. 
•<Seorge IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Secular Hall. Humberstone Gate. Leicester.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70. Lord Street. Liverpool; R. S. Chrysial. 11, 
Market Street. Manchester; The Crouch. Hill News Agency. Crouch Hill, N.; 
lohn Seager and Sons. 197. East India Dock Road. E. ; H. Hancock. 596. Mile 
End Koad. £. ; and H. Bertioli, 10. Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 
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^The **Pos$tivist Review" is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 



Probably most people have read the Prime Minister's speech on 
National Defence, delivered in the House of Commons on May 11, 
with more satisfaction than they usually derive from the discus- 
-sion of naval and military questions. Mr. Balfour's own opinions 
may not be very valuable. But he spoke avowedly as the mouth- 
j>iece of the Committee of Defence, consisting, as we must suppose, 
of the most eminent authorities, and he stated very lucidly, and 
with unusual frankness, the conclusions at which it had arrived. 
He divided his subject into three branches : Home defence, Colo- 
jiial defence, Indian defence. Of the second of these branches he 
had almost nothing to say ; and no wonder ; for the biggest, the 
most populous, the most important of our colonies is, and must 
j-emain, absolutely indefensible against its only possible invader. 
The first and third branches are of more urgent and immediate 
interest. 

The conclusions of the Committee on Home defence, the only 
branch which can rightly be deemed National, may be very shortly 
-stated. Many of the greatest soldiers. Continental as well as 
British, have believed invasion possible, while, according to Mr. 
3alfour, all eminent (British) sailors have held that it is ** a thing 
of which we need not be greatly afraid." It is this permanent 
•conflict of opinion between the two services which keeps the public 
in alarm, and causes it to tolerate an. enormous expenditure of 
money on both of them. The Committee considered what might 
Ihappen in the most unfavourable hypothetical case, namely, if the 
whole of the effective regular army and the pick of the militia and 
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volunteers were absent from England on some foreign expedition 
(as our Imperialists say they must be, in pursuit of Imperial aims), 
and our Channel, Atlantic, and Mediterranean fleets, some twenty- 
eight battleships, were all, by some mischance, ** far away frgm 
these shores." What is the small^t army with which an enemy 
would dare to invade England, when left in this condition? The 
Committee hold that, unless London could be taken, such an 
invasion would 'be of 'no use, and that the minimum number for 
that purpose would be 70,000 men, and even that force would be 
** in the nature of a forlorn hope." The Committee further insist 
that France is the country most favourably situated for making- 
such an attack, and that in France Brest would be the only port 
from which it could be made unexpectedly ; that for the transport 
of 70,000 men at least 210,000 tons of shipping would be needed^ 
which is about double the amount of steam tonnage to be found in- 
all the French Channel and Atlantic ports ; that, supposing the 
transports provided, and the passage accomplished without inter- 
ruption, the disembarkation, even in calm weather, would take 
at least forty-eight hours, which wduld give time for our reserve 
battleships, cruisers, and destroyers to come up. 

It may seem to some persons that more than one important: 
question is here begged. The Scheldt is much nearer London thant 
Brest is ; and in whose hands would the Scheldt be soon after a 
war had broken out? Again, would not a small invading army- 
seek to destroy our dockyards and arsenals rather than to take- 
London? Would it not be worth the while of a great military- 
Power to throw away a small army for the purpose? Prisoners^ 
of war are not liable to be put to the sword now as they were in 
Elizabeth *s time, or sent to rot in hulks as they were by our grand— 
fathers. They live to fight another day. 

However, it is not for me, nor is it my object here, to dispute 
the conclusions of the Committee. It appears to be proved to the- 
satisfaction of the highest authorities that England would be 
reasonably safe against invasion even if we had little or no regular 
army, and if our navy were diminished by some twenty-eight- 
battle-ships. Only a very small part of the seventy millions we' 
are spending, in time of peace, on our army and navy is, therefore, ' 
required for what can be properly termed national defence. The 
rest is what we pay ior the possession of an Empire. 

How inestimable an advantage we enjoy in our insular position^ 
is shown by the whole course of our history, by our wealth, by our- 
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free institutions, by our exemption from compulsory military ser- 
vice, and by the security which Mr. Balfour says we may reckon 
upon. We have not used that advantage, as we might have done, 
for setting an example to the world of purely pacific activity, of 
righteousness and friendliness in our dealings with other nations, 
and of political organisation devoted entirely to social improve- 
ment. We have abused it to the end of territorial aggrandise- 
ment, maritime supremacy, and a rapacity so short-sighted that 
the Empire we have built up in the short space of a century and a 
half has at last nullified the unique privilege bestowed on our 
country by Nature, and has become an intolerable burthen to the 
immense majority of Englishmen, though few of them as yet 
understand how it affects them. I say to the majority; for to a 
comparatively small minority it is — while it lasts — an undoubted 
source of wealth and gratification. The contrast between National 
and Imperial defence is strikingly brought out by Mr. Balfour's 
statement of the third branch of the subject. 

It has at length begun to dawn on the public that by possessing 
ourselves of India we have forfeited our ancient advantage of in- 
sularity which enabled us to fight or not, as we pleased, and, if we 
fought, to choose our own time and place for fighting. We have 
made ourselves a Continental Power. We have got to fight when- 
ever and wherever it suits Russia to attack us. She is pushing a 
railway from Samarkand to the Afghan frontier near Balkh. She has 
already a line right up to that frontier at Kuskh, within 70 miles 
of Herat. There is nothing to prevent her taking that important 
place any day she pleases, except that it would be equivalent to a 
declaration of war against England. No one doubts that whenever 
she decides on war with England she will begin by seizing Herat. 
The rails for continuing the line to that town are said to be already 
stored at Kushk. The astonishing number of men and amount of 
stores that she has been able to send by the Trans-Siberian line 
to Manchuria show that her advance towards India can be made 
much more rapidly and on a much larger scale than had hitherto 
been thought possible. 

We are bound by treaty to assist Afghanistan against a Russian 
attack, and Mr. Balfour says that we will do so. But his speech 
will not, I think, seem very encouraging to the Ameer. It said 
nothing about turning the Russians out of Herat. It was chiefly 
occupied with speculations as to the defence of India if we had to 
retire from Quetta, that is to say, if we had to abandon Afghani- 
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istan to Russia* Mr. Balfour apparently feels sure that the 
Afghans will resist Russia as stubbornly as they resisted us. This 
may turn out to be one of those optimistic delusions in which 
British statesmen are so apt to indulge. We had no bribe to oflFer 
to the Afghans. Russia can offer to lead them to the plunder of 
India which has tempted them from time immemorial. 

The population of our Indian Empire is 287 millions. We are 
•often assured that they are enthusiastically ** loyal.*' However 
that may be it is probably true that they do not desire to be con- 
<juered by Russia. One would naturally think that so large a 
population, with British leading, would be quite able to defend 
Itself against any invaders coming from the North. But the exist- 
ing army is pronounced insufficient. We have in India 75,000 
British and 152,000 Native troops. The latter are recruited by 
voluntary enlistment for long service. There are, therefore, only 
some 20^000 reserves. It has not been thought desirable to have 
anything like '' the nation in arms " in India. 

Lord Kitchener thinks that the whole of this army ought to be 
•on the North- West Frontier to meet the Russians. He is said to 
be demanding ;{^ 10,000,000 to build barracks for them there. He 
holds that during the first year of a war with Russia India would 
require from 130,000 to 160,000 men from Home as reinforce- 
ments. I do not know whether he proposes to increase the Native 
army proportionately. The ** military correspondent " of the 
Times ^ to whose opinions that paper accords great prominence, has 
•even grander ideas. He exults in the thought that we shall be 
obliged to give up all our old habits, and, like France or Germany, 
organise ourselves with a view to ** our proper objective — the 
nation in arms.*' So intrinsically delightful does this prospect 
seem to him that he thisnks it would fascinate even the Natives of 
India. 

"We shall be satisfied, as a beginning, when India, from her abun- 
dant population can place and maintain on the frontier half a million of 
men, and create the railway and other facilities, in and in rear of the 
appointed zone of concentration, to permit the arrival, transport, and 
supply of another half a million from England and the Colonies in the 
time of India's need." 

So that is what it has come to? Half a million natives in 
arms ! It is the first time I have seen such a suggestion. I hope 
to hear more of it. By all means, half a million or a whole million. 
India would then have her destinies in her own hands, and could 
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talk to all foreigners, whether they want to plunder and oppress 
her or are actually doing so. But I do not think the 
English and Colonial half million will be forthcoming. The 
possession of India is distinctly profitable to a certain 
number of middle-class Englishmen who find employment 
there, or draw pensions from the Indian Treasury, or 
have invested their money in Indian securities, which no native 
touches. But the vast majority of our people have nothing to lose 
by giving up India and nothing to gain by keeping it, and they 
will be foolish indeed if they submit to taxation and conscription 
for the sake of a class to which they do not belong, and for a cause 
in which they have no interest. 

The object of Mr. Balfour's speech was to quiet our people's 
apprehension of danger at home, not with a view to a wise 
economy, but in order to obtain their consent to vast expenditure 
on Imperial schemes. This is just the opposite of what we ought 
to do. Let us spend whatever is necessary on the defence of our 
own country, but nothing on an Empire which exists solely for the 
profit and glory of the Plutocracy. 

E. S. Beeslv. 



MUTUAL AID. 



There is great value in mottoes. They condense a large and 
shapeless mass of thought into crystalline hardness and clearness ; 
they enable us to concentrate attention on what would otherwise 
pass away and be forgotten like last year's clouds. Mottoes are 
like other formulas ; we cannot do without them, yet we must not 
be their slaves. And to prevent such bondage, it is well to take up 
one and another of them now and then, and ask what it means. 
Perhaps the crystal, closely looked at, may show new lights and 
tints. 

Love is our Principle; this is the first clause of the threefold 
formula of Positivism, looked at as a social doctrine. Of the two 
other clauses relating to Order and Progress — to evolution, as some 
might phrase it, in accordance with a definite law — we need say 
nothing at present. Let us fix our thoughts for a moment on the 
Principle. 

The first thing to do is to acknowledge Love as a certain and 
unassailable fact, to be taken account of by Science as much as 
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gravitation, electricity, chemical aflfinity, or the multiplication 
table. It seems at first sight strange that there should be any 
doubt about so very obvious a truism. Nevertheless doubt there 
is, as anyone may assure himself who asks the first average man 
of science he meets to discuss the subject. He is very likely to 
receive the answer that Love is a matter of sentiment ; and that 
science has nothing to do with sentiment. Is the study of human 
nature, then, beyond the range of science ? Human nature, looked 
at apart from sentiment, would be like Hamlet with the principal 
part left out. It needs but a glance at the drama of history, or at 
the homelier drama of commonplace life always going on around 
us, to teach us so much. 

Other men will give our enquirer what seems to be a more 
satisfying answer. You must go, they will tell him, to the psycho- 
logists. Psychology is the scientific study of the psychdy of all 
that distinguishes living from dead matter, and especially of that 
department of life that Bichat called the life of relation ; the study 
of sensation, motion, and all other functions of the brain and 
nerves. Unfortunately, when our enquirer opens his elementary 
treatises of psychology, he finds that the main thing spoken of is 
something that is called Mind, and our enquirer finds himself very 
often plunging in an ocean, sometimes in a morass, of metaphysics. 
He is told that he must study his own mind in the act of thinking — 
a difficult art which long practice will enable him to acquire. He 
remarks that other men engaged in the same practice often arrive at 
very different and incompatible conclusions. Lastly, he finds that 
at the end of the process he is as far from what he was in search of 
as when he began. He hoped to learn something about emotion, 
passion, impulse. But he is disappointed. He is told that these 
things belong to ** tracts of consciousness in which integration 
is undecided," that they ** cohere little with one another and with 
other feelings,** that they ** play but subordinate parts in the 
actions we chiefly class as mental " [Spencer, ** Principles of 
Psychology," § 75]. Mr. Spencer is, of course, too great a 
thinker to leave Emotion out of account ; as may be seen by refer- 
ence to §§ 209-13 and §§ 494-540 of his psychological treatise. But 
it is quite otherwise with many, perhaps with most, writers on 
Psychology. And as Psychology i^ now a subject recommended 
to school teachers by our various educational authorities, this error 
of regarding »the Psychd as made up chiefly of mental processes, 
becomes of very serious social importance. A little book like Mr. 
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J. M. Baldwin's ** Story of the Mind*' [in the Story Series of 
<>ebrge Newnes], deserves more consideration from this point of 
-view than many a voluminous treatise. Students of Psychology 
:are of course aware that Mr. Baldwin's reputation rests upon other 
publications much more systematic and elaborate than this little 
primer. But to these we need not refer at present. Nor do I wish 
to speak now of the debatable propositions with which it bristles 
from the preface onwards ; as that ** the Evolution theory is 
radopted in its application to the mind." Which evolution theory? 
We are left the more m^doubt that a few lines afterwards (p. 7) 
-we are told that the evolutionary process by which the purpose <>i 
the universe is working itself out is perhaps the law of Probabili- 
ties ! But it is not for the purpose of discussing this or the other 
debatable detail that I refer to this and similar works ; it is that 
from beginning to end the Psychi which the book professes to deal 
with is identified with Mind. The book is called ** The Story of 
the Mind." Its first sentence runs thus : — 

'^ Psychology is the science of the mind. It aims to find out all about 
the mind—the whole story— just as the other sciences aim to find out all 
about the subjects of which they treat— astronomy, of the stars ; geology, 
•of the earth ; physiology, of the body. 

Let it be said at once that Mr. Baldwin's ** Story of the Mind " 
contains much interesting though rather desultory information 
about a great many subjects. It touches on recent experimental 
researches on Sensation and Memory, on the comparison of men- 
tal processes in higher animals and in children, on the art of 
teaching, on certain diseases of the brain, on language, and on 
many other matters of much interest and importance. But of what 
we are seeking, a plain account of the elementary affections 
and passions of man and the higher vertebrates, we shall find 
hardly anything. 

Gall's crude hypothesis of brain-functions had the enormous 
advantage of concentrating attention on certain elementary facts 
of human nature which are instinctively familiar to the mass of 
men and women, but which the academic world is in perpetual 
•danger of forgetting. In any case, in Gall's psychology, and yet 
. more in the revision of that psychology put forward by Comte 
in pp. 669-735 of Vol. I of *' Politique Positive " (pp. 541-593 of 
Engl. Tr.), we have what we sought, a picture that preserves due 
proportions between the three aspects of man's psychic life, Feel- 
ing, Thought, and Activity. Elsewhere among systematic thinkers 
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we shall usually seek in vain. If we want further guidance we* 
have to betake ourselves to the great poets, to the great naturalists,, 
or to the practical wisdom and good sense of men and womeiv 
unversed in scholastic ways. It was a soldier from whom that 
golden word came ; * * Les grandes pens^es viennent du coeur. ' '* 

These thoughts were suggested, or at least enforced, by Prince- 
Kropotkin's remarkable work on ** Mutual Aid," published three 
years ago. Apart altogether from the strenuous struggles of his 
political life. Prince Kropotkin has become widely known to Eng- 
lish readers by his lucid expositions of recent scientific discoveries, 
indicating philosophic capacity of no ordinary kind. In this work 
he makes a direct and important contribution to the psychology 
of man and animals, of the kind in which most modern treatises- 
on the subject are so deplorably wanting. 

Let us allow Prince Kropotkin to introduce his subject : — 

" Two aspects of animal life impressed me most during tlie journeys- 
which I made in my youth in Eastern Siberia and Northern Manchuria. 
One of them was the extreme severity of the struggle for existence which 
most animals have to carry on against an inclement Nature; the enor- 
mous destruction of life which periodically results from natural agencies : 
and the consequent paucity of life over the vast territory which fell under 
my observation. And the other was that, even in those few spots where- 
animal life teemed in abundance, I failed to find— although I was eagerly^ 
looking for it — that bitter struggle for the means of existence, among 
animals belonging to the same sfecies, which was considered by most 
Darwinists (though not always by Darwin himself) as the dominant char- 
acteristic of struggle for life, and the main factor of evolution." 

The author proceeds to describe the merciless rigours of the North 
Eurasian climate ; the hard long winter, the short burst of spring, 
the recurrence of cold in May, the storms of late summer, the 
rainfioods of autumn, the snow falls of October. But while he was 
thus impressed by the overwhelming importance of the natural 
checks to over-multiplication thus imposed by Nature, he was 
equally impressed by doubts as to the reality of that fearful com- 
petition for food and life within each species which was an article 
of faith with most Darwinists. 

" On the other hand, wherever I saw animal life in abundance, as for 
instance on the lakes where scores of species and millions of indi* 
viduals came together to rear their progeny: in the colonies of rodents, 
in the migrations of birds which took place at that time on a truly 
American scale along the Usuri : and especially in a migration of fallow- 
deer which I witnessed on the Amur, and during which scores of thou- 
sands of these intelligent animals came together from an immense terri- 
tory flying before the coming deep snow in order to cross the Amur 
where it is narrowest — in all these scenes of animal life which passed 

* " Great thoughts come from the heart." — Vauvenargues, 
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before my eyes, I saw Mutual Aid and Mutual Support carried on to 
an extent which made me suspect in it a feature of the greatest import- 
ance for the maintenance of life, the preservation of each species and its 
further evolution " (pp. viii-ix). 

The first seventy-five pages of this very remarkable book are a 
collection of accredited facts, reported by observers in every depart- 
ment of natural history, in illustration of this agency of Mutual Aid 
as one of the domknant factors in evolution, the result being to 
reduce the agency of Malthusian competition to far narrower limits 
than was imagined, if not by Darwin himself, yet certainly by 
Huxley and many other Darwinists. 

Darwin himself was far too vigorous a thinker, and far too 
accurate an observer, to have underrated the importance of Mutual 
Aid as a factor in the evolution of animal life. In the third chapter 
of Part I of his ** Descent of Man " he supplies a long list of facts 
bearing on this point : the warning each other of danger, the 
posting of sentinels, the aid rendered by each to all in hunting 
expeditions — these are some of the most ordinary and universal 
instances of the social instinct. We have to thank Prince 
Kropotkin for so largely adding to the number. 

Yet it should be noted that in thus insisting on the innate char- 
acter of the social instinct, neither Prince Kropotkin nor Darwin 
was first in the field. Aristotle, the founder of Social Statics, 
had told us that man was a social or civic animal (politikon zoon). 
When the doctrinal trammels imposed by the Catholic Church, and 
accepted by most Protestants, were relaxed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Leroy's well-known Lettres sur les Animaux established a 
moral kinship between ourselves and the higher vertebrates. But 
the chief merit of establishing the innate and organic character of 
altruism, in both animals and man, belongs unquestionably to Gall. 
I advise those who doubt it to read the chapter on the subject in 
the fifth volume of his Fonctions du Cerveau; a work included by 
Comte, as also are Leroy's Letters, in the Positivist Library. 
They may sweep away, if they choose, the whole scaffolding of 
Gall's hazardous hypothesis as to the attribution of this instinct to 
this or that convolution of the brain. No one who looks at that 
hypothesis by the light of researches on brain functions made dur- 
ing the last half century can regard it as proved ; most will think 
it disproved. I prefer for my own part to regard it as a convenient 
mode of emphasizing the conviction, for which evidence of other 
kinds abounds, that altruistic feeling is rooted in the organic struc- 
ture of man and of the higher animals i possibly of all animals. 
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How it came there — is a question which may or may not be 
answerable. Infinitely more important is the question, Is it there ? 
On the answer to that question depends the possibility of a rule of 
life which shall survive every onslaught of theologic and anti- 
theologic controversy, and which shall govern man as 
long as man's life lasts. Sentiment, indeed, even the purest and 
noblest, is not morality. Standing alone it may lead, as it often 
has led, to utter moral collapse. Nevertheless, it remains for ever 
true that Love is the Principle. 

J. H. Bridges. 

THE LIFE OF THE PARIS WORKMAN.* 



The fifth charge that Shylock brought against the Venetian, 
Antonio, was — ** He hath scorned my nation.** Probably, of all 
Antonio's irritating ** pin-pricks,'* he himself would have attached 
the least importance to this. To scorn other races was doubtless 
as much a commonplace in ancient Venice as it is in modern 
London, and Antonio, like the patriots of the Stock Exchange, 
the Constitutional Club, the Licenced Victuallers* Association, 
and the Navy League, never realised its demoralising effect on 
himself and its influence in breeding bitterness in the hearts of 
the scorned. It is unfortunately as necessary now as it was 
in the days of Bassanio and Antonio to repeat, in season and out 
of season, that thoroughly sound and sensible reminder which 
Shylock indignantly poured forth into the dull ears of Salanio and 
Salarino. It should be written over the portals of The Hague 
. Conference House, and every newspaper editor should be made 
to repeat it three times before commencing any leading article 
in which he contemplates introducing such phrases as '' national 
prestige,*' ** British interests," ** the blessings of civilisation," 
** Imperial assets," ** the jealous foreigner," and the like — always, 
of course, excepting the revengeful concluding sentences. The 
common inheritance of hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions ; warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, similar causes producing similar emotions of suffering 
or pleasure — this sublime lesson of the common brotherhood of 
men of all nations will be considerably advanced by the issue of 

♦ " The Working Classes in France. A Social Study." By Henry Steele, 
^% Twentieth Century Pfeas, 37 A, CletkenweU Green, B.C. xs. 
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Mr. Henry Steele's unpretentious little shilling book entitled ** The 
Working Classes in France." 

Mr. Steele is a missionary of the right sort, and the sooner a 
society is formed for the sending of such missionaries all over 
Europe and to the ends of the earth the better. This missionary 
has not gone among heathen peoples to propagate a form of 
religion which, although it may be good food for him, may be 
poison to those he would enfold. He has simply worked and lived 
among and studied a neighbouring race, and then placed a plain, 
unvarnished description of the habits, manners, customs, thoughts, 
and aspirations of this people before his fellow-countrymen. It 
may be said that there is nothing new in this, that the thing has 
been done before. It has, however, never been done in the way 
that the writer of this book has done it. Such a vivid, photo- 
g^raphic picture of the daily life and the social conditions of the 
French people has not been presented to English readers since 
Arthur Young produced his ** Travels in France," and it is impor- 
tant that English men and women should read it, because the 
essential step towards bringing about an international spirit of 
fraternity and toleration is, for the peoples of the various coun- 
tries of the world, to know more of the details of one another's 
lives, their thoughts, difficulties, environment, and aspirations. We 
are prejudiced, suspicious, ready to take offence, because we do 
not understand each other, and are too stupid, narrow-minded, 
and egotistical to make any attempt to do so. What we have 
to do is to educate the average English elector that he shall be 
capable of conceiving that even the Grand Lama of Tibet may 
be, according to his lights, a respectable gentleman, with 
thoroughly sound ideas as to every man's house being his castle, 
even though he prays by machinery. The task is a stupendous 
one, but this little book should help it on. 

The author is a working engineer, who left England many 
years ago to take a situation in an engineering workshop in 
Paris. He took his wife with him, they made their home among 
the working men and women of the Crenelle quarter, and lived, 
not as isolated English emigrants, but as thorough Parisians, 
owing to the fortunate fact that the language of France was as 
familiar to Mr. Steele as is his mother tongue. The experience 
was somewhat unique, for probably few English working men, 
with their wives and families, have emigrated to Paris, and it is 
fortunate, indeed, that in this instance the emigrant was a keen 
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observer, an earnest student of social problems, and, although 
holding strong convictions, capable of writing with rare impar- 
tiality and self-restraint. 

He has the good sense to realise that what are to the inhabi- 
tants of a city apparently uninteresting details, are just the very 
things that the student of social problems wants to know. Thus 
he enters into all the details of the temporary lodging in which 
he and his wife had to take shelter, while they were hunting for 
apartments — a small, sparsely furnished room, 9 ft. by 6 ft., m 
a large farmhouse-like building, for which they paid 30 francs 
a month, including changes of bed-linen, but no cooking or 
attendance. The introduction to his fellow workmen, at the 
cafe attached to the local co-operative store, where they all sat 
in the garden, at little tables under leafy arbours, is vividly 
described. What a contrast to the average '* King's Head *' of 
this metropolis ! Incidentally, we are told that few French 
workmen possess a library of good books, most of them confining 
themselves to newspaper reading. An attempt to make up for 
this absence of solid reading is being made by the establishment 
of popular universities, somewhat on the lines of Toynbee Hall 
and the university settlements, the aim being to promote a wider 
culture among workpeople, and to provide a medium of commu- 
nication between them and such members of the intellectual and 
educated classes as are in sympathy with the proletariat and 
their aspirations. ** They are inferior," says Mr. Steele, ** to 
the English institutions in many respects — e.g.y the somewhat 
one-sided nature of the majority of lectures, and a lack of conti- 
nuity in the educational side. They are superior, on the other 
hand, in that there is a complete absence of any sort of patronage, 
or appearance of class condescension, and that they cater in a 
freer spirit to the recreative side of the movement." As to 
recreation, one of the many deep impressions made upon my mind 
by this book is this, that the French workman and his wife 
possess one priceless gift that comparatively few English working 
people have secured for themselves, and that is the art of rational 
enjoyment. The typical Sunday outing, and the many cafe and 
restaurant scenes described by Mr. Steele show how completely 
the French family can abandon itself to unalloyed enjoyment of 
a perfectly simple and harmless character. To the ordinary 
English tripper to the gay city of Paris this will appear to be 
a startling statement, but as the writer truthfully observes, the 
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life of the average inhabitant of Crenelle, Levallois, or Montrouge, 
is as far removed from the Paris known to the English tourist as 
the Norfolk peasant is from Piccadilly. In whatever other way 
the French workman spends his evenings, the last thing he thinks 
about is to go into the City to seek out the many halls and places 
of amusement that flourish there. What most struck our English 
workman in Paris was the absence of drunkenness and of any 
form of organised games, such as cricket or football. 

In the chapter on workshop life, English workmen will be 
surprised at the looseness of discipline, as compared with that 
of workshops in this country. A good quarter of an hour is lost 
every morning in friendly salutations, smoking is allowed, and 
the workman will stop to roll his cigarette under the nose of 
the foreman. Short of deliberate waste of time, the utmost 
freedom is allowed, and the pace of the average English workshop 
is evidently never reached in France. One curious custom is 
mentioned — ** no one would dream of working when a former 
shopmate was being buried. * * From this and other customs that 
are noted the impression made is that there is more unselfish 
comradeship, more genuine affection, between workman and 
workman in Paris than in London. In striking contrast to this 
kindly side of the Parisian artisan's character, is a bitterness and 
hatred towards masters, foremen, and the middle and upper 
classes, beyond anything of the kind to be found in this country. 
This bitterness and hatred is second only to that which the work- 
man, according to Mr. Steele, feels towards the priesthood. To 
be seen talking to a priest is to forfeit the confidence of one's 
fellow workmen, with the possibility of being boycotted. This 
intense conviction that clericalism is the enemy, and the entire 
neglect of theological institutions, is not the result, as it is 
among secularist workmen in this country, of an intelligent criti- 
cism of the foundations of belief ; it is entirely political. The 
people are convinced that the clergy are the secret enemies of all 
forms of popular government, and that if they had the power 
they would aid the worst of the capitalist class in a campaign to 
crush the workers and place them under the merciless heel of the 
plutocrats and royalists. Notwithstanding this strong feeling 

against the clergy, the French artisan, like his brother in 
England, as a rule, views with complacency his wife's connection 
with the Church, and even permits his children to take the usual 
sacraments, feeling that when they are old enough to think for 
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themselves they will turn their backs upon theology. Mr, Steele 
gives some curious instances of the trickery and the system of 
bribery adopted by the priesthood and the sisters in their 
attempts to attain their ends. 

The accounts of the relations of the police to the people is 
strange reading to Englishmen. Accustomed, as we are, to 
looking upon the police as our fellow citizens, men who carry 
out their duties, on the whole, with good humour and intelligence, 
and who are entirely indifferent to our political opinions, it is 
difficult for us to believe that the courteous and apparently harm- 
less Parisian policeman is a partisan and the enemy of the 
workers, a spy and the hireling of a retrograde force. It seems 
impossible to believe that under a Republican form of government, 
no matter what party be in power, the police are apparently in- 
structed never to trust the people. Meetings and demonstrations 
of a character that pass by almost unnoticed in this country 
appear in France to excite the police to acts of insane and con- 
temptible violence. All that Mr. Steele says on this subject fails 
to make one realise that such an intelligent and gifted race as 
our neighbours can tolerate such a system. 

Among the '* things that they do better in France,'* however, 
may certainly be placed the art of feeding. The French work- 
man's dinner is an important function ; there is nothing of the 
** quick lunch*' about it; on the contrary, it is a leisurely 
method of repairing waste tissue, that might make a dyspeptic 
New York millionaire's mouth water. No less than one hour and 
a half does Jules take for his dinner, with five minutes* grace 
thrown in for washing hands. For nine months out of the year 
he dines in the garden of his restaurant. His serviette is as 
necessary as his wine. He starts with meat and bread, followed 
by one or two vegetables, then a salad or cheese, a dessert of 
fruit, winding up with a glass of black coffee, to which occa- 
sionally is added a little cognac. * * Cigarettes are rolled and 
lighted, and they sit back at peace with the world and themselves. 
There is no hurry, no bolting of food, but a steady appreciation 
of each detail in a healthy, sane, and satisfying meal.** Here is 
the copy of a veritable bill of fare : '* Soup and beef, 4d. ; stuffed 
rabbit, 6d.; mixed dried fruits, ijd.; cream cheese, id.; fresh 
fruits, id." Total, is. ijd. By knocking off the second course, 
7id. And all skilfully cooked and delightfully palatable. 
** Foreign kickshaws," exclaims the patriotic Briton ; ** nothing 
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like the glorious roast beef of old England ! *' My experience of 
the sample of this national article supplied at workmen's coifee 
houses in London is that there is very little that is glorious 
about it. The memory of the solution of burnt sugar in greasy 
hot water, facetiously termed gravy, down Shoe Lane way, will 
never fade. Being cheap, it was served out with a liberality 
that made indigestible islands of the ill-cooked, par-boiled roast 
beef of Old England, the underdone potatoes, and the gritty 
abomination called ironically ** greens." A French workman 
would almost starve rather than partake of such fare. As to 
coffee-shop coffee — well, if Frenchmen knew of it, they would 
feel it to be a solace for Waterloo. It is often said that the 
rough, solid, if less palatable, fare of England is better for the 
stamina of the race than the ** kickshaws " of France, and we 
are accustomed to think of Frenchmen as comparatively under- 
sized, sickly mortals. Mr. Steele, however, is emphatically of 
opinion, after spending the greater part of his life among French 
workmen, that, for general health and bodily strength, they 
compare very favourably with our own people. 

The general impression gained from this book is that in many 
respects the French workman and his wife and children lead a 
happier life than do people of a similar class in this country. One 
great factor in the prosperity and happiness of the working class 
in France is that there is almost an entire absence of the degrading 
desire to ape the dress and manners of the so-called higher 
classes. Mr. Steele thinks that all the chief points in the 
character of the race are bound up in one great ruling social 
instinct, which goes far to justify the adoption of the last word 
on the national motto — *' Fraternity.'* 

There is, of course, much more to be said about working class 
life in France than is contained in this book. There are phases 
that are scarcely alluded to, and which, if dealt with, would not 
form such pleasant reading. We know too much of the Paris 
of the British journalist, with its wire-pulling politicians, its 
irresponsible newsmongers, its actors and actresses, its eccentric 
artists, its boulevard flaneursy its courtesans, and its panderers 
to the vices of the scum of Europe. It is well that we should 
know something of the real nation behind the boulevards, the 
great race of hardworking, thrifty, vivacious, pleasant people, 
who have given so much to Humanity in the past, and who are 
destined to take no small part in the salvation of Humanity in 
the future, F. W. Bockett. 
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UTOPIAS.* 



This sketch of the future of mankind as Mr. Wells would have it 
is in every way characteristic of the author. Not wanting in 
insight and generally stimulating to thought, it is unequal, hap- 
hazard and without due sense of proportion. Mr. Wells often 
descends to trivialities, but his book is brightened by flashes of 
unexpected wisdom. For instance, the phrase ** Inns exist for the 
stranger and not for the locality," hits the central absurdity of 
local option. The Utopians, we are told, ** will not put into the 
hands of a common policeman powers direct and indirect that 
would be dangerous to the public in the hands of a judge.** He 
recognises that the trend of evolutionary forces has been on the 
whole towards the differentiation of the sexes. How excellent, 
too, is this : children * * grow well as a rule, only in relation to 
sympathetic and kindred individualities, and no wholesale character- 
ignoring methods of dealing with them has ever had a shadow of 
the success of the individualised home.'* Well may he say that 
** one of the darkest evils of our world is surely the unteachable 
wildness of the Good." Nevertheless, Mr. Wells has not suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the difficulties which beset all makers of 
Utopias. The model society being considered as seen at one 
moment has necessarily a statical appearance, however strong may 
be the seer's belief in progress. In order to give reality and colour 
to the sketch, it is necessary to descend to particulars, whereas the 
future of society can only be foreseen in its most general ten- 
dencies. The maker of the Utopia tries in vain to free himself 
from the prejudices of his own age. And he is irresistibly inclined 
to take up such fundamental problems as marriage, though the 
solution of these must follow long after and result from the settle- 
ment of the questions of religious faith and of temporal organisa- 
tion. This Mr. Wells perceives. Marriage is not the most urgent 
question ; but that does not prevent him devoting a long chapter 
to it. 

Those who have studied Comte's Utopia will be struck by many 
points in which Mr. Wells agrees with him — some, indeed, being 
found in far older Utopias. War and kings are to disappear. All 
nations are to be united by a common language. In place of 
democracy, intended measures will be published beforehand for 
general criticism, and there will be a practically permanent tenure 
of office accorded to those who have shown their fitness. The 
great problem will be to combine progress with political stability. 
Animals will no longer be used as mere motive power. Moreover, 
Mr. Wells rejects political economy, as founded on a supposed 
'* avaricious adult unit." **. . . . self-seeking is no more the 
whole of human life than the satisfaction of hunger." But the 

♦ "A Modern Utopia." By H. G. Wells. London: Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd. 1905. 
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most notable thing in the book is the great advance he has made in 
his views on international questions. He still looks forward to a 
world state ; but it is not to be formed by the exclusive domination 
of a single people. 

These queer little races, the black fellows, the Pigmies, the Bushmen, 
may have their little gifts— a greater keenness, a greater fineness of this 
sense or that, a quaintness of the imagination, or what not, that may 
serve as their little unique addition to the totality of our Utopian 
civilisation. 

He ridicules the crude application of Darwin's theories to politics 
and the Modern Imperialist school, with its German, British, and 
Anglo-Saxon sections, and the wider teaching which embraces the 
whole ** white race," superior enough to own slaves, collectively, 
if not individually. But even yet, perhaps, he scarcely recognises 
how any attempt to combine nationalities by force, must inevitably 
intensify national feeling and postpone the advent of lasting peace 
and mutual co-operation. 

There is one point in which Mr. Wells believes himself in oppo- 
sition to the trend of modern scientific philosophy. He insists on 
the reality of the unique and the artificial character of natural laws 
and scientific classifications ; but in this he is in agreement with 
earlier thinkers. Diderot insisted on the relativity of knowledge. 
Had Man fewer or more senses the world would be to him a differ- 
ent one. So Comte considered classification as an artifice rendered* 
necessary by the weakness of our intelligence, and natural laws as 
approximations to the truth. For some purposes a rough approxi- 
mation would suffice — as that the planets move in ellipses ; for 
other purposes, it would be necessary to take perturbations into 
account. But in spite of this absence of perfect truth, modern 
science has produced both a great amount of intellectual agree- 
ment, and a suflSciency of prevision to afford guidance in many of 
the practical difidculties of life ; and such agreement and guidance 
are to be found nowhere else. Where Mr. Wells differs is in 
petulantly ignoring this agreement, because there are still some 
disputed problems, and in refusing this guidance because it is not 
as precise amid the complications of social phenomena as it is in 
astronomy, because the new science of Sociology does not yet pro- 
duce as much agreement as the long constituted sciences of the 
inorganic world. Closely allied to this is his want of the historic 
spirit — of which, indeed, he is himself conscious. The companion 
of his journey to Utopia complains that he is always talking as if 
he could ** kick the past to pieces '*; and when he does refer to the 
Utopians' study of their history, he thinks of it, like a revolu- 
tionist of the eighteenth century, as a survey of the wreckage and 
decay of previous efforts — not as the development of each stage in 
Man's progress, from the stage which had gone before. We 
therefore look in vain in his book for any forecast of the direction 
of Man's future progress derived from a study of his progress in 
the past. 
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Nor is it very clear how his Utopia is to be brought about. 
That it would require men ** capable of self-devotion, of intentional 
courage, of honest thought, and steady endeavour,** and that no 
transitory and undisciplined group even of these would suffice, is no 
doubt true. But we look in vain for any account of the forces that 
•could bring such a body into existence^ and maintain it in full 
vigour. For such a convergence of wills needs a generous enthu- 
siasm resting on a common intellectual basis. Mr. Wells gives us 
many particulars of the superstructure, but tells us hardly anything 
of the foundation. Each of the Samurai — for so he calls the mem- 
bers of this great organisation — is to spend seven days a year alone 
in the wilderness, where he may come near ** to the high distances 
of God.'** Yet near the beginning of the book, the realisation of 
the greater fellowship of Man finds an obstacle in the apathy pro- 
duced by a belief in the power of the Infinite, and towards the end 
we have the contrast between the desire to work for the good of 
mankind and the fear that this is all presumption and we must 
blindly ** serve the mysteries." Those who would serve Man, 
should avoid th« high places of God. S. H. Swinny. 



WAR. 

Some months ago I was asked by my friend Mr. Braithwaite if I 
would take part in a symposium or literary discussion of the 
problem — ** Can Resort to War be abolished? *' — in which it was 
stated that the Rev. Canon Henson, Dr. Clifford, and Mr. John 
Burns would take part. Positivists, Churchmen, Dissenters, and 
Socialists were to be represented. Our body has always insisted 
on the truth that Peace is a cardinal point in modern civilisation, 
that the maintenance of permanent Peace is, in fact, the great 
international problem of the future. But we have never been able 
to identify our movement with any of the current Peace propa- 
gandas. And that, not because we care less for Peace than they 
do, but because we know how deeply the spirit of national antago- 
nism is embedded in the roots of orthodox and Bible religion, with 
class jealousies, and even with the prevalent morality of our age 
and its predecessors. 

Positivists hold that the continuance of habits of war is the 
result of inadequate religion, a misreading of past history, a weak 
ethical code, and the survival of barbarous ideals. It needs a new 
religion, a reformed social tone, a completely new education of life 
to master the evil demon of war and national self-glory. By a 

♦ Criminals in Utopia are to be sent to separate islands — the Isle of 
Drunkards, the Isle of Incurable Cheats, etc. — where they can live without 
annoyance to the rest of the world. It would be much better for each of 
the Samurai to spend his seven days on one of these islands than alone in 
the wilderness. 
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.strange per\'ersion, Christianity itself is become the active stimulus 
of the war passion. The reason of this paradox is that the 
-orthodox creed, to protect itself from the advance of modern 
thought, clings to all traditions of the past, and to the support 
of all absolute authorities. But the past everywhere, and abso- 
lutism always, reeks of war. And so the Gospel of Christ ends 
in being the apostle of war. We see it to-day in Russia — which is 
the glaring example of bloodthirsty passion bound up with Chris- 
tian superstition. And the official Empire of the Kaiser, ever 
talking of his ** mailed fist," and his Teutonic War-God, is not 
far behind Russia, though Protestant William does not grovel on 
his knees at a saint's tomb. 

Not the Gospel, but Positivism alone, holds the key to the 
problem how to ensure ** Peace amongst men, goodwill upon 
earth" — because Positivism offers a new religious basis, a reformed 
morality, and a scientific view of civilisation. With a view to 
point to this, I sent the paper that appeared in that excellent 
periodical Great Thoughts on April i last, which I now venture to 
reproduce : — 

This — the root problem of the twentieth century — is a far more 
complex and fundamental question than perhaps any of the excel- 
lent Peace Reformers of the day have grasped. It goes deep down 
^o the innermost foundations on which religion and social organi- 
:sation rest. And for that very reason it is not insoluble, a hopeless 
dilemma for the human race — in the ultimate future. War be- 
tween civilised races will cease, or become so rare as to be regarded 
as an outrage, as murder or sacrilege now are, when civilised 
nations really practise the dictates of the religion they profess, and 
when society has been radically regenerated on humane prin- 
•ciples of new life. Arbitration Leagues, Peace Societies, Nobel 
Prizes, all are excellent in their way. They are gradually creating 
a new standard of international morality. The Peace Propaganda 
IS in the air. But all this is far too weak to curb the wild national 
passions. Nothing can curb them but a more vital sense of reli- 
gion, and new social institutions. 

It is a sad thought how deeply religion has entered into 
modem wars, how often the ministers of religion have rather 
stimulated than checked or softened wars. The great majority 
•of the wars of the last fifty years have been waged between nations 
of diflferent faiths — namely, by Christian nations against non- 
Christian. Almost every war undertaken since the Crimean war, 
either by Russia or by England, has been against a non-Christian 
people : — Mussulman, Buddhist, Polytheist, or Fetichist : — 
Afghans, Zulus, Ashantis, Burmans, Circassians, Chinese, Japa- 
nese. In all of these the ministers and zealots of the Christian 
churches have vehemently stimulated the war passion. We see 
tb-day how the Russian priests bless the guns, consecrate every 
engine of destruction, and even carry miracle-working relics, 
crosses, and the host itself into the battle-field. The only excep- 
tioa out of some fifty wars waged by England in as many years 
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was the Boer War. And we know how fiercely the Episcopal* 
and Wesleyan connections denounced the Dutch Reformed Church 
of the Transvaal. In the last forty years the only war wagect 
by France against a Christian power was in 1870 — against Pro- 
testants. The only instance of a war between nations of the same 
creed in forty-five years, was the Prusso-Danish War of 1864. 
And all this time the religion professed by these nations is 

THE RELIGION OF PEACE. 

The teaching of Christ is one impassioned protest against 
wrath, violence, and fighting. The peculiar note of the Gospel is. 
— Blessed are the meek — Blessed are the merciful — Blessed are 
the peace-makers. Jesus said — *' Put up thy sword ; all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword." There are priests* 
of the Gospel to-day, as of the Russian State Church, who seem 
to say day and night — ** Draw thy sword, they who do not draw 
the sword shall perish." I say it is a truly awful thought that 
an Archbishop should write the savage calumny that God ** made 
battles too " ; that a leading statesman on a Sunday afternoon 
should cite with approval to his people this sickening blasphemy. 
War will end when nations have learned a more humane spirit 
of religion, and strive to carry out the principles of their own 
Scriptures ; when peaceful industry is recognised as the natural' 
task of civilised man, and Privilege in creed and in society and the- 
iTiediaeval Prestige of Militarism has been discarded as an evil 
dream such as were once Piracy, Slavery, and Torture. 

I would not belittle by one word the self-devoted labours of 
various Peace movements. I know of what heroic stuff many of 
them are made, and how their efforts are now beginning to work 
in the atmosphere of Europe. But I say we. must go to the root 
of the matter, which is Religion and Social Regeneration. The 
body of friends with whom I have now worked for some thirty 
• years, in public and in private, have cried out in season and out 
of season — If war is to be checked the nations must amend their 
hearts and broaden their minds. What we all need is an inward 
sense of human religion and a solid social philosophy. Boards of 
Arbitration are excellent — but they come too late and are too weak. 
I can see even some gleams of hope in this horrible war in the 
East. It must end some day. And its end will necessarily involve 
some form of amalgamation between the 450,000,000 who inhabit 
Asia north-east of Burma, say, east of east longitude 100 deg. 
Whether these are consolidated by the force of Russia, or by the 
science of Japan, there will be presented to Europe — not exactly 
a ** Yellow Peril," but a Yellow Rival. To meet that vast mass 
with its patience, its courage, its frugality, and its ingenuity — 
even in the peaceful rivalry of industry and civilised progress — 
some form of peaceful union between the States of Europe wilf 
be absolutely inevitable if the future of the world is still to be 
with the West and is not to be wrung from it by the East. 

Frederic Harrison. 
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BOOK. 

a-HE FINAL TRANSITION: A Sociological Study. By John K. 
Ingram, LL,D. (London : A. and C. Black. 1905.) 

In this book Dr. Ing^ram has given a sketch of the institutions 
and policy suitable to the present age of transition. He follows 
•closely the thought of Auguste Comte, but translates it into his 
-own language. He sketches the provisional ways by which com- 
plete liberty of speech and teaching, and social and international 
•peace may be maintained till the full acceptance of Science as the 
T>asis of a new order and Humanity as the centre of a universal 
^religion. Nor must it be supposed that a stationary era will then 
commence. On the contrary, progress will be more continuous 
and more general, though it will also take the form of an orderly 
development, rather than that of a series of revolutions. Dr. 
Ingram looks forward in the future to the breaking up of the great 
empires ; and the formation of that confederation of Free States, 
to which, in its initial stage, Comte referred as the Western Re- 
public, and which in the end, he hoped, would include the whole 
earth. Nor does Dr. Ingram doubt that his own country must 
one day have an independent existence ; but he is willing to wait 
ior this till the spread of a human religion has softened the pre- 
vailing animosities. Younger patriots must be careful how, on 
such a subject, they dispute with the author of *' Who Fears to 
'Speak of '98?"; but some among them, myself included, still hope 
that, long before the happy days of universal brotherhood, Ireland 
will have obtained — if not complete independence — at least a sub- 
-stantlal control of her own government and destinies. 

S. H. SWINNY. 

PARAGRAPHS. 



On Saturday, June 3, we visit Old Chelsea Church, which is 
closely associated with the memory of Sir Thomas More, and then 
.proceed to the house where Thomas Carlyle spent the greater part 
of his working life and where most of his books were written. Mr. 
Vernon Lushington, K.C., will give an address. On Sunday, 
June 25, we go to St. Albans, a town unusually rich in historic 
memories ; for it was a centre of Roman Civilisation, the seat of a 
^reat medieval Abbey, and the scene of a stirring incident at the 
outbreak of the Civil wars, wherein Cromwell himself was an 
actor. But the chief interest of St. Albans must always lie in the 
tomb of Francis Bacon, one of the greatest names in the evolution 
of the Positive Philosophy, and therefore one of the principal 
founders of our modern civilisation, and of the still higher civilisa- 
tion that is yet to be. 

« « « « 

The difficulties raised by the Education Act are becoming both 
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more numerous and more acute. It is admitted on all hands — evem 
by the Bishop of London — that the present situation cannot last, 
and that further leg^islation i^ necessary ; and the question thus^ 
remaining open, new grievances are now coming to the front. 
The cost of education to the ratepayers has been increased ; and 
rural Conservatives who have long grumbled at having to pay for 
the education of the children of the people, find themselves still 
further burdened by the action of their friends. The districts that: 
serve as dormitories to the labourers who work in London have to- 
teach the children of those whose work enriches other neighbour- 
hoods, and are in more or less open revolt. The effect of the Act 
has been indeed to separate the richer from the poorer districts 
(e.g,, Southgate from Edmonton) instead of equalising rates. 
Meantime, on the religious question, the Bradford compromise be- 
tween the Corporation and the Catholics has fallen through, and 
battle is already joined between Wales and the Education Office. 

* * « * 

But amid the welter of conflicting interests and rival creeds, 
the cause of secular education makes steady way. Not. so very 
long ago its supporters seemed a feeble folk, almost afraid to* 
oppose the overwhelming majority believed to be against them. 
The only question seemed to be between the Bible alone or the 
Bible and Church Catechism combined ; while now a larger and 
larger number of the disputants recognise that the only way out of" 
the difficulty is to make religious teaching the business of the- 
various religious bodies and not of the public authorities. Even 
the Nonconformists are beginning to see the illogical position into 
which most of them have drifted ; and they are willing to admit 
that the consciences of Positivist and Secularist citizens must be- 
taken into account. Dr. Guinness Rogers now finds — no doubt 
truly — that he has always contended that ** the State should restrict 
its work to purely secular instruction." Dr. Horton declares that 
'* if education is to be efficient and national, it must go its way 
unhampered by the religious question." In the other camp, the 
Bishop of London seems to favour ** the right of entry " to the- 
schools, which would at least relieve the teachers from the neces-- 
sity of giving religious instruction. On every side, it is admitted 
that the ** compromise," the attempt to impose an unsectarian 
Christianity especially suited to the Nonconformist sects, is dead, 
and can have no resurrection. 

* * * « 

But while the difficulties of the situation are forcing the reli*- 
gious leaders to move towards Secular Education, some unteach- 
able politicians, with their eyes on the ** compact majority," refuse 
to accept this solution. Mr. Asquith, for instance, though he- 
assures us he has no objection to Secular Education himself, 
doubts if the people are prepared for it, and still in. spite of alf 
experience, hopes for an agreement to teach some of the truths: 
held in common by all Christians. Of course, there must be a. 
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conscience clause for the children of those who are not Christians 
and no tests for teachers ; nor apparently any conscience clause for 
them. The orthodox Nonconformists are to set the tune, and all 
the world is to dance and pay the piper. S, H. Swinny, 

Positivists should welcome the beautiful and instructive article 
by Mr. Greening in his ** One and All Gardening Annual," which 
has a wide circulation among all classes. It is called.** The Gar- 
den of Inspiration," and the notable fact in it for us is that amid 
many charming allegories about the garden and life, he mingles 
some wise criticism of the attitude of Western nations towards the 
East. Here are a few of his words : ** The real bearings of the 
religious and social system of China have been greatly misunder- 
stood. This is due to the unfortunate way in which we have come 
into relation with a people full of excellent qualities." He then 
goes on to speak of the opium war in terms of condemnation, but 
yet without bitterness. Again, he says : ** Our Christian Mission- 
aries go to a people who have naturally been brought to regard us 
with suspicion and distrust. They scarcely get a chance to see the 
best of the Chinese. The outcasts whom we meet at Treaty Ports, 
who emigrate to Australia or California, or who are hired out to 
South Africa, are not fair samples." Then follows a delightful 
little description of the country in the interior, quoted from M. 

Eugene Simon, the French traveller. 

* « « * 

Mr. Greening concludes his article with these remarks : ** When 
I think of the difficulty of rousing our country to enthusiasm on 
peaceful home subjects, such as the provision of garden ground for 
every one to whom a garden would mean a happy life, I cannot 
help remembering the many fits of warlike fervour I have known 
from the time of the Crimean War down to the latest expeditions 
against Somaliland and Niam-Niam. Into all these we have rushed 
with enthusiasm and come out with disappointment. ... I want 
to see us employ all our strength in cultivating our own territory 
and developing our own population." When we consider the 
broad humanity running through all his observations, we may well 
be grateful to him for scattering such good seed in places we could 
seldom hope to reach. Let us hope that some of it, at least, will 
fall on fruitful soil. . E. A. Bridger. 
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NOTICES. 

• 

Communications relating!: to the Positivist Society should be addressed to 
the Honorary Secretary. Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road. Clapham 
Park. London, S.W. Communications relating to the Positivist Review 
should be addressed to Mr. S. H. Swinny, No. 5 Flat. loi, l^ambeth Road. S.E. 

The Sunday Evening Lectures will be resumed in October. 

The following pilgrimages have been arranged for the month of June : — 

Saturday, June 3.— Old Chelsea Church (Sir Thomas More) and 
Thomas Carlyle's house in Cheyne Row. An address will be given 
by Mr. Vernon Lushinoton, K.C. Meet in the Church (which 
stands at the end of Cheyne Walk, and faces the river) at 3.30 p.m. 
Entrance to Carlyle's House, 6d. each. 
Sunday. June 25.— St. Alban's (Roman and Medieval Civilisation. 
Francis Bacon.) Mr. S. H. Swinny will give an address. Leave St. 
Pancras (Midland Railway) at 9.30 a.m., Kentish Town, 9 37 a.m. ; 
third class fare, is. 7id. each way. Take single tickets. Return 
trains reach London at 7 40 p.m. and 9.15 p.m. (A train leaves Fins- 
bury Park for St. Albans at 8.39 a.m,) 
All are welcome to these meetings. 

The Positivist Society meets at 10, Cltfffford*s Inn, Fleet Street, 
B.C., 0° the last Friday in each month, at 8 p.m. Subject for May 26, 
" The Position of Parties," opened by Mr. R. G. Hember. Subject for June 30. 
"The Public Feeding of School Children," opened by Dr» Bridges. Non- 
members can attend. 

The Positivist Women's Guild meets at 10, Clifiord's Inn, Fleet Street, 
E.C., on the last Wednesday in each month at 4 p.m. On May 31, Mrs. Bridger 
will read a paper on " Women as Citizens." A discussion will follow. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 25, Carlisle 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. 
Cheques, etc., to be crossed " The London and County Bank, Limited." 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
Review is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves. 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist Review can also be obtained from William Dunlop, 52, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh ; Secular Hall. Humberstone Gate. Leicester ; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co.. 70. Lord Street. Liverpool; R. S. Chrystal, 11, 
Market Street. Manchester; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill. N. ; 
Tohn Seager and Sons. 197, East India Dock Eoad, E. ; H. Hancock. 596. Mile. 

End Road. E. ; and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 

London : A. Bonmsr, Printer, x & s Took's Coart, B.C. (off Cbancccy Lane) 
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(The **Positivist Review** is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be sign^, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 



HONOURABLE MEMBERS 



The House of Commons has been making a great parade, trying 
to persuade itself and the public that it is still the noble institution 
it is conventionally said to be. But all this is a hollow pretence. 
Fine words butter no parsnips — nor can they restore a diseased 
body. Conventional eulogies mean as much as inscriptions on 
an old tombstone. The farcical business of the Mace, the absurd 
struggle on the steps of the Chair, Court dress and swords — swords 
— at Parliamentary functions — all this is obsolete tomfoolery un- 
worthy of a republic in the twentieth century. Nominally, of 
course, ours is a monarchy ; and no one proposes to disturb the 
historic symbolism of the throne, especially now that it is a very 
active instrument of international peace. But it is high time that 
all this nonsense were got rid of in what is virtually the republican 
government by Parliament. 

It is a commonplace to-day that the House of Commons is 
degraded. It has lost its authority and its prestige. It is de- 
graded, not by occasional outbursts of rowdyism and the use of 
unparliamentary language, not by Nationalist obstruction and in- 
cessant heckling of Ministers — but by the ofBcial misconduct which 
IS the direct cause of these disorders. It has suffered itself year 
after year to be bamboozled, deceived, hoodwinked. It has voted 
away enormous sums without adequate inquiry or guarantees for 
fair return. It has allowed huge peculations to be made under its 
very nose ; and it hasf colluded with the oflRcial efforts to screen 
the criminals. It plays into the hands of Ministers who for years 
are carrying on a game of equivocation, evasion, or to speak 
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plainly, of falsehood. When we say it, the House of Commons, 
does this, we mean the majority — a majority obtained by fraud » 
which does not represent the true feeling of the constituencies, and 
which win' never return on election. The majority for their pur- 
poses choose to connive at a prolonged system of official trickery, 
untruth, concealment. A Hous^, of which the majority, clinging- 
to their seats, choose to maintain Ministers, clinging to their own 
places, has forfeited every duty which has given the House it3 
prestige in the past. 

It is a pity there is not more unparliamentary language used, at 
least more plain words which can describe the habit of saying* 
the thing that is not, promising, that which you do not mean to 
perform, denying what you know to be true, giving false reasons 
for delaying, doctoring, or burking facts which Parliament and the 
nation have a right to know. The old idea that the House of 
Commons is an ** assembly of gentlemen '* is no longer true, and 
is a conventional pretext which does more harm than good. 
Solemn phrases and formulas were established when the House 
was a close corporation of aristocrats of similar social habits and 
training. This has long come to an end. There is still a residuum 
of aristocrats who are well bred in a conventional sense, but who 
are more tricky than the rank vulgarians. A good percentage of 
the members, however, talk such King's English and have such 
social tone as the average town councillor and poor-law guardian. 
Unless to be a gentleman means something more than driving a 
motor and going to Court, it is only misleading to affect to believe 
that no member can stoop to anything unworthy of the most 
sensitive honour. ** Implicit reliance on the right hon. gentle- 
man's word," when everyone knows he is shuffling like a rogue 
under cross-examination, is really only a fresh aid to fraud. 

Nine-tenths of what are called answers to questions are merely 
studied evasions of answer, contrived to stop the mouth of the 
inquirer and throw dust in the eyes of the public. The so-called 
'* Commissions," ** Inquiries," ** Returns," are usgally used for 
the same purpose. The Prime Minister has delivered tons of 
speeches concocted with really curious subtlety in order to prevent 
the public from knowing what he means, or rather to allow three 
or four different sections to flatter themselves he is with them. As 
metaphysical juggling, it is delicious. The object of the ordinary 
juggler, however, is to amuse — not to deceive. This kind of de- 
ception is much more practical. Its purpose is to deceive everybody 
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and enable Ministers and membei's to enjoy places and seats a little 
longer. Last month it seemed that Retaliation had captured Pre- 
ference. Now it seems that it is Retaliation which is sold. The 
'• big revolver " seems to have burst and put out of action its lead- 
ing champion. It matters very little which confederate does the 
better trade and comes out top in the scrimmage. Together they 
are seeking to wheedle the country into a policy which the electors 
will not have. One confederate prefers this disguise ; the other 
(at present) fancies his own little game. The ** landed interest " 
and certain capitalists hope to gain by one or other ; and are ready 
to stick at nothing to win both. And the House of gentlemen 
applauds both and assists the game, and is quite willing to be 
muzzled and befooled. 

Can this moral rot in the constitution of the House be stopped ? 
The evil of it is that there is nothing accidental or temporary in it. 
The new rules have made the House more the creature of Minis- 
ters, have made it easier to silence minorities and to evade ques- 
tions, but that was the deliberate action of the majority which 
cares for nothing if its own side Can win. The change of days and 
hours makes the House more convenient for amusements. More 
and more it has become a rich man's club : a sort of Ranelagh for 
the smart set, and indeed for the shabby set. It is a club with all 
the social habits of a club, with tiie coterie rows, good-fellowship, 
casual ways, of a pretty mixed club. Clubs take lenient views of 
the moral qualities of clubbable fellows who Can play bridge and 
amuse the smoking-room. The House of Commons does not do 
its duty, does not want to do Ui^ duty, and does not care how 
long Ministers may wriggle and manoeuvre so long as they will 
stave off the dissolution. When the majority have got to that 
state of hardened selfishness, it is not easy to find a remedy for 
that which is caries in the bones. Whether a new House and a 
new Speaker can cure it, remaini to be seen. 

Of course, a Speaker could do much to resist the maliady, if 
he were strong, just, and clear-headed. If a Speaker were to 
allow himself to be misled by blind adhesion to the letter of rules, 
and forget the spirit of his office, he would become a mere tool of 
the majority and the Government it keeps in place. The ablest 
public writer of our time said recently : ** a Speaker tends almost 
inevitably to be an auxiliary of the Government." That is clear 
and most important. A good Speaker — indeed a Speaker who 
does not betray his office — must ever be scrupulous not to become 
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the confederate of Ministers in silencing their opponents. This 
writer went on to say : ** In proportion as a Government is armed 
with authority against the House, so will occasions arise when it 
is the Speaker's duty to stand between the Government and the 
House. *' If a Speaker allowed himself to be blinded by specious 
evasions, the sole object of which is to keep the House and the 
country in the dark, and, by a pedantic reading of the letter of 
rules made to assist and not to stifle debate, were to become an 
auxiliary of the Government in a game of fraud, he would not only 
become tainted with the degradation of the House, but he would 
be the principal instrument of its fall. It is a bad precedent 
to have raised to the office an able and active party manager. It 
is hoped that the Speaker will forget — and make the House forget 
— that he has ever served as the business nominee of a party. A 
new Parliament must be, and must insist on being, perfectly free 
to choose its own Speaker in its own way. 

Frederic Harrison. 



HEREDITY • 



During the greater part of the nineteenth century it was almost, 
universally believed that characteristics acquired by the parent 
were capable of transmission to his offspring. It is true that when 
Lamarck explained by this the transmutation of species, the scien- 
tific world found the cause insufficient to account for the result ; 
but those who took part in the controversy were all agreed that the 
effects of use and disuse could be handed down from generation 
to generation. The popular belief in the transmission was equally 
strong ; and the gouty man was thought to be paying the penalty 
incurred by the fondness of his ancestors for old port. Even after 
Darwin's discovery of natural selection as the chief agent of 
biological evolution, it was still believed — by Darwin himself as 
much as by anyone — that the transmission of acquirements actually 
took place. Spencer held the view strongly up to his death, and 
built upon it. Yet in spite of these great names, it is obvious 
that for twenty years, or even longer, the tide of scientific opinion 
has been running more and more strongly against the theory. 
Even some of those who are still faithful, ground their adherence 

• "The Principles of Heredity." By G. Archdall Reid, M.B., F.R.S.E. 
London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1905. 
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on the difficulty of explaining all the facts of biological evolution 
by natural selection alone. Dr. Archdall Reid has now undertaken 
in the important work before us (i) to remove this difficulty by 
adding a theory of regression to the current explanation of biologi- 
cal evolution, a force of reversion in combination with the force 
of natural selection, (2) to show that the action of diseases and 
narcotics negatives the theory of the transmission of acquirements, 
and (3) to apply the principles of heredity thus fortified and simpli- 
fied to some practical problems of the day. 

Dr. Reid complains that the study of heredity has suffered be- 
cause medical practitioners, who had the materials before them, 
have failed to systematise and apply their knowledge, while biolo- 
gists have not had a sufficiently wide collection of human data. 
He himself combines the two qualifications, and has besides a con- 
siderable power of close and sound reasoning. He steadily rejects 
hypotheses, such as theories of ancestral units, which cannot be 
tested by an appeal to facts. He recognises, however, that a 
working hypothesis untrue in itself may occasionally lead to im- 
portant practical results. He sees how impossible it is to judge of 
the innate ability of a family or class by counting distinguished 
heads. It must be admitted, however, that his psychology is less 
convincing than his biology, that his historic explanations are often 
crude, and that he hardly seems to recognise the full import of his 
theories when applied to social phenomena. Thus he rightly 
speaks of our voluntary actions as depending on our desires ; but 
when he lumps those desires under the search for pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain, he only hides their real diversity. The Utili- 
tarians had an object in doing so — the formation of a calculus of 
pleasures and pains, wherein so much of the pleasure of intoxica- 
tion or malignity might be balanced by so much of the pain of 
hunger or humiliation ; but the search for such a calculus is now 
abandoned. The word ** pleasure " becomes synonymous with the 
exercise of a natural propensity, and has all the disadvantage of a 
term in common use employed in a technical sense. The complex 
resultant of man's desires often leads to the suffering of much 
** pain " in the pursuance of objects far enough removed from the 
ordinary acceptation of the word ** pleasure." Again, it is asser- 
ted that if the unfit were not eliminated, all would have their full 
quota of offspring, whatever that may be, and the race would in 
the fulness of time ** infallibly *' press on its food supply. This is 
to leave out all the effects of prolonged education in delaying 
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marriage, of prudence and custom in limiting offspring, of civi- 
lisation in affording a variety of interests, and of the progress of 
science and industry in increasing the supply of food. In one place 
(p. 24) we meet with the old argument that because we cannot see 
how a power arose, it must be non-existent or miraculous. This 
was a stock argument against the transmutation of species before 
the advent of Darwin. 

But these are only occasional and superficial blemishes. The 
real value of the book depends on the treatment of the two prob- 
lems of heredity to which reference has already been made. The 
first of these problems is the insufficiency of natural selection to 
account for certain phenomena sj\d especially for the disappearance 
of useless organs. The Lamarckians supposed that since they 
atrophied in the individual, they were handed on in an atrophied 
state to his descendants. This is now abandoned by most biolo- 
gists. The Darwinians suggest that individuals burdened with 
useless organs are at a disadvantage in the struggle for existence, 
as such organs would demand a share of nutriment. Conse- 
quently, one born with such an org^an slightly less developed would 
have an advantage, and would be more likely to leave posterity. 
And so in the course of many generations those retaining the 
useless organs would be eliminated. But in the first place, this 
means an enormous amount of elimination, since spontaneous 
variations are occurring in all directions, and therefore there are 
numbers of useless variations to be eliminated. And secondly, 
useless organs — and still more slight useless variations — often 
make so small a drain on the animaPs resources that their pre- 
sence would be little disadvantage, arid would not therefore pre- 
vent him from leaving descendants. Dr. Reid finds the explana- 
tion in another direction. The individual recapitulates roughly the 
history of the race. The recapitulation is never exact. There is 
a tendency to omit the latest stages and revert to the ancestral 
type. This tendency is most marked when the evolution has been 
very rapid. If a prize breed of domesticated animals, after several 
generations of careful selection, be allowed to breed indiscrimin- 
ately, ** the cessation of selection is invariably marked by reversion 
to the ancestral type, which is swift in proportion to the swiftness 
of the antecedent evolution." Reversion is assisted by bi-parental 
reproduction. When the parents are not very unlike, the offspring 
tend to a mean between the two. They are nearer to the ancestral 
type from which the parents have varied. 
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Reversion, then, assisted by bi-parental reproduction, planes 
away the great majority of variations. Without reversion, re- 
capitulation would be impossible. ** Were there no regression, 
the prototypes of the life-history, with all their useless variations, 
would necessarily be reproduced exactly in the development of the 
individual ; and then the development would be as elaborate, and 
almost as lengthy as regards time, as evolution.'' Dr. Reid sums 
up this part of his work as follows : — 

This, then, is the unknown factor in evolution. Not one, but two 
forces are continually at work in nature — Natural Selection and Reversion. 
The former causes progressive evolution, the latter regressive evolution. 
They are opposed, but one would be quite inadequate without the other. 
.... The parts they play in evolution may be compared to those 
played by assimilation and waste in the growth of the individual. Not 
substance alone, but waste of substance, renders an individual efficient. 

This brief sketch of the way in which Dr. Reid meets the objection 
that Natural Selection does not account for all the facts of biologi- 
cal evolution, is far from doing justice to the evidence he brings 
forward. For that, the book itself must be studied. 

For the second portion of his work a still briefer treatment must 
suflice. Let us take such diseases as malaria and tuberculosis and 
their effects on races, and test by them the rival theories of 
heredity. If acquired characteristics are capable of transmission, 
races that had suffered much from such a disease would be en- 
feebled. The sufferers would hand down their weakness to their 
descendants. If, on the other hand, development proceeds by 
natural selection, the individuals most liable to the di.sease would 
be less likely to leave descendants, Eventually, the unfit would be 
eliminated, and the race would become more or less immune. Dr. 
Reid asks if any race has become feeble through their ancestors 
having suffered from disease. Tuberculosis has long been preva- 
lent in England. The result has not been the production of a 
feeble race, but of one comparatively immune from the disease, if 
the comparison is made with races such as the North American In- 
dians, not infected till recently, and now threatened by its ravages 
with extinction. The same test is supplied by alcohol. In northern 
countries, where in early times intoxicants were difficult to obtain, 
and are still expensive, there is much drunkenness, without the 
vigour of the nation being sapped. In the nations bordering on 
the Mediterranean, there is abundant liquor, but drunkenness is 
almost unknown. There the race has become immune to the 
charm of intoxication. Now as alcohol does immense injury to 
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the individual who takes it to excess, it should be a cause of racial 
degeneration, if acquirements are hereditary. As a fact, it is only 
a cause of racial immunity. And this immunity being of long- 
standing, there is, according to Dr. Reid*s theory, less likelihood 
of regression. 

Whether Dr. Reid has succeeded in completing the doctrine of 
biological evolution and finally laying the ghost of Lamarck, t 
or whether the controversy is destined to remain open for some 
time longer, there can be no doubt that his work must exercise a 
profound influence on all subsequent discussion of the effects of 
heredity. Recapitulation is beyond dispute. Dr. Reid makes out 
a strong case for reversion. And in view of the trend of biological 
opinion, it is becoming impossible to assume the transmission of 
acquirements. The onus of proof now rests on the Lamarckians. 
In Dr. Reid's view man ** transmits his civilised habits by tradi- 
tion, not by inheritance.'* 

The child of English parents, reared by African savages, would 

remain an Englishman in body. Not so in mind An utter 

savage, mentally he would be the child of his immediate surroundings. 
All that a thousand generations had slowly acquired would be exchanged 
for what a thousand others had accumulated. Outside the imagination 
of a follower of Lamarck no Rev. Tom Creedys ever existed. 

One effect of this doctrine is to reduce the pride of race. The 
civilisation achieved by one race can be acquired by others. Sub- 
ject peoples can learn from their masters. 

It is highly improbable, therefore, that the British will retain their 
hold of their Old World dependencies. A handful of aliens cannot 
for ever keep in subjugation large and increasing races that yearly 
become more intelligent and insistent in their demands for self- 
government. 

In their possession of the New World, on the other hand, Dr. Reid 
believes the Anglo-Saxons are safe. As regards the permanence 
of their civilisation in North America and Australasia, this is true 
enough. But all races flock to America. They will be the socio- 
logical heirs of England, but not necessarily her heirs after the 
flesh. However that may be. Empire building is nearing its end. 
Its most efficient weapon is losing its power. ** A migrating race 
armed with a new and deadly disease and with high powers of 
resisting it, possesses a terrible weapon of offence.'* But with 
the spread of disease over the whole world, this weapon ceases 



t Of course, the great services of Lamarck to biology are undoubted. 
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to be effective. ** The long erst of the great migrations of the 
human race, of the great conquests, is closing fast." 

If we abandon the theory that acquired characteristics may be 
inherited, it follows that the progress of civilisation has been due 
to the ever-increasing store of knowledge, the ever-growing re- 
sources handed down from each generation to the next. The laws 
of biol<^ical evolution, like the laws of astronomy and physics, 
set limits to the course of human development. Had those laws 
been different, civilisation would have been different. But human 
progress has been too rapid to be accounted for by the laws of 
biology. It has proceeded according to sociological laws. Man 
can no more withdraw himself from the effects of the laws of 
heredity than from the law of gravitation, but society, though sub- 
ject to these, has its own laws of advance. A study of heredity 
can never relieve us from the necessity of studying history, any 
more than a study of chemistry makes biology superfluous. This 
Dr. Reid is inclined to overlook. If it be true that we do not 
inherit the effects of use and disuse in our ancestors, that our 
brains are no better for the work of their intellect, it becomes the 
more important to consciously aim at the improvement of each 
generation. 

There are, however, some questions on which the laws of 
heredity have a direct and immediate bearing. Dr. Reid 
discusses several of these, of which we have only space to con- 
sider one, the growth of insanity. He points out that insanity has 
apparently much increased of late. Lunatics are now well cared 
for and often recover and have children, where formerly they would 
never again have gone free ; and as most lunatics are horn with 
a predisposition to insanity, they can hand it on by inheritance to 
their offspring. Therefore, he seems to think that lunatics, even 
when they have recovered, should be kept in confinement for the 
rest of their lives; though he is not very explicit on the point. 
Now as to this remedy, I will only remark that the Criminal Law 
is a dangerous ally, and that as we have seen in the case of 
vaccination. Law and Medicine together may often be less effective 
than Medicine alone. If an extreme Lamarckian had had control 
of a State when that theory was dominant, what masses of use- 
less penalties might have been inflated to prevent the inheritance 
of qualities which could not be inherited. But leaving this aside, 
is Dr. Reid's explanation of the increase of insanity sufficient? 
Doubtless those put into lunatic asylums in the old days seldom 
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emerged. But how many escaped altogether? Was not the vil- 
lage idiot a recognised institution? Did not even criminal luna- 
tics, as we know from the case of Mary Lamb, live at home with 
their families? Some further explanation seems needed. It is 
doubtful if known lunatics are great breeders. They are not 
specially sought in marriage. In some circles they are avoided. 
In the case of those lunatics who 1^^ ve children, probably the greater 
part of the mischief was done before the lunacy declared itself. 
It ought not to be impossible to collect statistics on this point. I 
suspect it would be found that the evil from this cause is not so 
great as is supposed. S. H. Swinny 



FRENCH POLITICS 



The French Socialists who lately, with infinite trouble, negotiated 
a unification of their party, are again afflicted with a secession. 
The old sore has broken out in a new place. Once more it is 
Marx's proclamation of the class war and his watchword, ** Pro- 
letarians of all countries. Unite!*' that are the source of discord 
among his disciples. In vain do they join in reciting the famous 
formulas. All are not willing to push them to their logical conse- 
quences. Marx himself was* a genuine cosmopolite, absolutely 
without partiality for any country. Theory apart, a man belong- 
ing to a dispersed people, who had himself been hunted from more 
than one soil, was not likely to be very sensitive to the patriotic 
thrill. But his followers are not generally so unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced as their master. Partiality to one's own country does 
not need a theory to bring it into existence, nor will theory succeed 
in killing it. It is a plant of natural and sturdy growth that will 
not be extirpated even though >m>u could show it to be a weed. 
It is one of those tendencies of civilised human nature which need 
regulation, not oppugnation. If any theory has no use for it, so 
much the worse for the theory. 

Frenchmen, we know, have a great respect for logic. M. 
Gustave Herve is not only a Frenchman but an ex-Professor, and 
he is determined to be logical. Having accepted the Marxian 
formulas, he proceeds to the conclusion rigorously deducible from 
them, which is, as he rather neatly puts it, that ** the only justifiable 
war is civil war." It does not matter to him, he says, whether 
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he is a Frenchman or a German. If the Germans invade France 
he will not resist them. If the reservists are summoned to the 
colours he will proclaim " a general strike of reservists." He 
believes, innocent man, that German Socialists will do the same ! 

Whatever they may have been formerly, the French are now 
the least bellicose of the great European nations. But their 
determination to make any sacrifice necessary for the defence of 
their native land was perhaps never so earnest or so universal as 
it is at present. The accusation, calumnious for the most part, 
that the Socialist party is wanting in patriotism, has done more to 
make it unpopular than its attacks upon property. 

M. Herve is not a Deputy ; but he is a prominent member of the 
** Administrative Committee '* which the Socialists of France, with 
their miserable democratic jealousy of all individual eminence, have 
appointed to supervise and control the action of the Socialist De- 
puties. Not one of these, I believe, has echoed M. Herv^'s ex- 
travagant utterance. Some fourteen of them, including M. 
Gerault-Richard, the editor of the Petife Rdpublique, are so anxious 
to escape all suspicion of tolerating it that they have seceded 
from the Parliamentary group. Doubtless they were afraid of 
their constituents. Perhaps, too, they were not sorry to be fur- 
nished with a pretext for repudiating the control of the ** Adminis- 
trative Commission." 

To M. Jaures, the chief leader of the party, M. Herv^'s deplor- 
able utterance has been particularly annoying. In pursuance of a 
large-minded and far-sighted policy he has courageously advocated 
the abandonment of a sulky and revengeful attitude towards 
Germany. This has brought upon him the undeserved charge of 
being unpatriotic. And now here is a member of the Administra- 
tive Committee parading the very opinions which to all true 
patriots are so justly odious, and the recently unified party is 
told that it must either expel M.' Herve or accept responsibility for 
what he has said. 

M. Jaures declines both alternatives. In his view the Parlia- 
mentary group has been organised for action, and all its members 
ought to vote together. But speculation and discussion must be 
free, and every member must be allowed to argue in favour of any 
thesis he pleases. He therefore adjures his colleagues to main- 
tain their unity for Parliamentary purposes and blames those who 
have seceded from the group. For himself he condemns the 
thesis of M. Herve, and has no difficulty in showing that, whether 
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logically deducible or not from the Marxian formulas, it would*, 
if put in practice, be fatal not only to French independence, of 
which M. Herve makes so light, but also to Republican institu- 
tions, and to the Socialist cause itself, for which alone M. Herve 
professes to care. 

Twenty-eight of the Socialist Deputies adhere to the old group 
and six have determined to consjult the Socialist organisations in 
their constituencies. It remains to be seen whether this split will 
still further weaken the much impaired solidity of the sq-caUed 
hloCf which now consists of two groups of Socialists, two of 
Socialist Radicals (Gauche Radicale Socialiste and Extreme 
Gauche Radicale Socialiste) and ^wo of Radicals (Gauche Radicale 
and Gauche Democratique).* It is on the precarious co-operation 
of these six groups, increasingly torn by discordant opinions and 
personal rivalries, and united chiefly by a common hatred of Cleri- 
calism, that the Separation Bill depends for its success. It has 
surmounted its difficulties so far thanks to the sagacious and 
patient pilotage of the Socialist leaders, who have seen from the 
first that the essential thing was to get the Bill through in almost 
any shape during the present Session. They have had more 
trouble with the short-sighted intolerance of some of their own 
party than from the open resistance of the Conservatives, who are 
beginning to hope that by means of the various dilatory expedients 
so familiar to us in the British Parliament, the discussion of the 
Bill may be protracted until some fortunate accident, such as a 
Ministerial crisis or a war, causes it to be dropped. It would be 
a misfortune if Separation remained an unsettled question at the 
election of 1906. But there is no sign that a new Assembly would 
be more favourable to the Church. By-elections have not reduced 
the Government's majority. A few of the Departmental Councils 
passed resolutions approving or condemning the Bill ; hut in far the 
greater number the question was not raised. The truth is that the 
country is taking it very quietly. 

At present levery nation in Europe has its State Church except 
Ireland, which is only prevented from having one by foreign domi- 
nation. English newspapers, which are largely and increasingly 
filled with rubbish, have taken surprisingly little notice of the 



* The Gauche Democratique split off in a Radical direction from the 
old Union Democratique last February. It is practically equivalent to those 
whom I called " Waldeckists " in my article pn the French electipn? in T^< 
P(fsUivist Review of July, 1902, 
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mtack now begun upon these widespreadihg bulwarks of the old 
onder. Yet it is one of the most momentous events of our time, 
and its consequences will be felt far beyond the boundaries of 
France. It takes up the work of the Revolution where it was 
interrupted by the arch-reactionist Bonaparte 103 years ago, and, 
when it is accomplished, it will be as heavy a blow to the Catholic 
Church as the victories of Japan are to Christianity. As usual, 
France is conducting at her own risk and cost a great experi- 
ment of which the other European nations will reap the benefit. It 
is her glorious prerogative to render these precious services to 
Humanity, and dearly has she often paid for the perilous honour. 
Let us hope that this time she may achieve her task in tranquillity, 
unmolested either by foreign aggression or domestic treason. 

E. S. Beeslv 



COMTE AS A SOCIOLOGIST 



The majority of Comte's critics have dealt with his system as a 
whole, as a vast synthesis of Thought and Feeling. But apart 
from his general position as a philosopher and moralist, the great 
French thinker is now almost universally recognised by competent 
students of the subject to have been the principal founder of the 
science of Sociology. Comte's work in this field of enquiry has 
given rise to much discussion and criticism as to the value of the 
conclusions arrived at and the methods adopted, and a few years 
ago a work was published by Dt, Alengry* which dealt with the 
whole question in a very comprehensive manner. As Dr. Alengry 's 
opinion may be taken as representing the views of a considerable 
number of prominent sociologists, I propose in this article to dis- 
cuss some of the chief points dealt with in the work referred to. 
Such a discussion should be o[5portune at the present moment, 
when the recent formation of a Sociological Society in this country 
has naturally led to the display of considerable interest in such 
questions as the present one. 

In the first part of his book Dr. Alengry gives us a very in- 
teresting and just account of the Early Essays of Comte on Social 
Philosophy, drawing freely upon the correspondence with Valat, 
etc. , in order to elucidate the matter fully. We have next an ex- 

♦ ** Essai Historique et Critique sur la Sociolo^ie chea; Aug^uste Comte,'' 
Par Franck Alengry. Paris, 1900, 
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position of the basic principles of the ** Cours de Philosophic Posi- 
tive," and a detailed exposition of the sociological part of that 
work. Up to this point Dr. Alengry is in substantial agreement 
with Comte, but when he comes to consider Comte's treatment of 
the subject in the ** Systeme de Politique Positive," this agreement 
largely disappears. Comte is said to have ** changed his principles, 
to have passed from the sociological to the moral and sentimental 
point of view." His ideas, which were at first of a scientific 
order, became moral and aesthetic, and finally religious in char- 
acter. While in the ** Cours " the sociological aspect is supreme, 
in the ** Systeme " all is subordinated to morals. There are, there- 
fore, according to Dr. Alengry, ** two heterogeneous currents in 
the general philosophy of Comte : the one positive and scientific ; 
the other moral and religious. What becomes, in this case, of the 
unity of his system?" Dr. Alengry would explain what he looks 
upon as a serious discrepancy by the fact that the later works of 
Comte were written under the influence of the memory of Madame 
de Vaux. But surely this supposed inconsistency is really due to a 
confusion of thought on the part of our critic. He himself admits 
that Comte takes the same view of the fundamental principles of 
Sociology in both the ** Cours " and the *' Systeme "; but he 
objects to the addition of a Religion. 

I hold that Comte was perfectly consistent in the course which 
he took. The *' Systeme " was not intended to be a work on pure 
Sociology, its avowed intention was to institute the Religion of 
Humanity, and such an intention was in complete harmony with 
the earlier writings of Comte. The labours of Comte in Sociology 
had fully disclosed the existence of a vast organism — Humanity — 
of which we form a part, and to make this organism the avowed 
centre of our lives is a thoroughly scientific procedure, it merely 
consists in recognising explicitly what every well-educated person 
acknowledges implicitly. Dr. ^Alengry seems to think that to 
make the moral and religious aspect supreme is equivalent to a 
suppression of the scientific element ; it means, however, nothing* 
of the kind, for to subordinate is not to suppress, 

I, however, agree with Dr. Alengry in his opinion that many 
of Comte *s later ideas were not the result of a process of scien- 
tific reasoning, but were the natural outcome of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his life, and are therefore to be regarded as merely 
idiosyncrasies. And I do not hesitate to say that Comte 's ideas in 
the religious sphere would have made much greater headway than 
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they have» if his disciples had invariably made due allowance for 

what we may call the personal equation of the great thinker. 

The most valuable part of the work under review appears to me 

to be the latter portion of it, where the relation of Comte to his 

various precursors is fully discussed and his own originality as a 

sociologist estimated. Dr. Alengry rightly points out that there 

is no such thing as absolute originality in the case of a great 

thinker, and he estimates the position of Comte in this respect very 

justly in the following passage : — 

Every scientific discovery presupposes a long series of earlier efforts. 
Every creation is, in reality, an organisation. Hume, Kant, and Gall, 
on the one hand, Bossuet, Vico, J. de Maistre, and the Economists on 
the other hand, have each contributed their stone to the edifice: one 
a method, another a doctrine, this one a general view, that one an 
inspiration, and yet another a fruitful principle. But no one had 
sociology expressly in view. To create that science it was necessary for 
a powerful hand to collect and group together these scattered elements. 
That is what Comte did, and, far from diminishing his originality, the 
number of his indirect precursors simply serves to increase it. The 
greater the number of scattered ideas which he had to group together, 
the greater was the mental vigour needed to form them into a coherent 
whole. 

The names which are given in the above passage are those of the 
thinkers whom Dr. Alengry calls the indirect precursors of Comte, 
and he explains the part which they played in preparing the way 
for him. 

The direct or true sociological precursors of Comte are, accord- 
ing to Dr. Alengry, the following writers : Montesquieu, Condor- 
cet, and Saint Simon, and with the exception of the last name this 
is in accordance with Comte's own statements on the subject. In 
many important respects Dr. Alengry holds that Montesquieu is 
superior to Comte. In the first place, Montesquieu's method is 
much more concrete than that of Comte, and hence more precise. 
Then the observations of Montesquieu are more instructive because 
made on a more limited scale, and they are for the most part con- 
nected with the subject of Law {in the legislative sense of the 
word). Again, Montesquieu is said to have a better sense of ** the 
complexity of things and of the ^existence of the social milieu ** 
than Comte had. And, lastly, while Montesquieu gives us a study 
of several distinct social types or species, peculiar to certain coun- 
tries and peoples, Comte only deals with the evolution of European 
civilisation as a whole. In the position which Dr. Alengry takes 
lip here I think he is inconsistent with the opinions expressed in the 
earlier part of the work, where he admits that what Comte pro- 
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fessed to give was, hot a concrete history of the various forms of 
human society, but the ** philosophy of sociology." 

The position of things when Comte wrote was really this. 
Sociology did not exist as an abstract science, and in order to 
create it the general phenomena common to all forms of human 
society had to be examined, with a view to finding the '* lois de la 
sociabilite. " These laws could only be discovered by treating the 
subject in an abstract manner. That much valuable help may be 
obtained by the sociologist from a study of Comparative Law, etc., 
is unquestionable, but such studies can only be regarded as of 
subsidiary value, as far as abstract sociology is concerned. Just 
as the biologist neglects the specific differences exhibited by the 
various species of plants and animals, concentrating his attention 
upon the general manifestations of life which are common to all 
organisms, so the sociologist proper has to take for his province 
the general phenomena common to the various types of society- 
Dr. Alengry does not appear to me to recognise sufficiently the 
difference between biological and sociological evolution. The 
evolution of Western civilisation from Greece and Rome, through 
the intermediation of the Middle Age, is a continuous one, although 
the most diverse peoples — from a racial point of view — have taken 
part in that evolution. Hence Comte was justified in ignoring 
those racial differences which from a purely concrete standpoint are 
of considerable importance. Another point which I think Dr.. 
Alengry, in common with many other sociologists, does not pay 
enough regard to is — that Comte never professed to write a text- 
book of the science, he deals with the philosophy only of the 
subject, and it is therefore absurd to expect to find in his works 
that detailed and precise treatment which one would look for in a 
purely scientific treatise. 

Dr. Alengry, of course, recognises that the general idea oi 
human progress is not to be found in the work of Montesquieu, it 
was especially due to Condorcet, as far as its systematic exposi- 
tion was concerned. In dealing with Condorcet, the author finds 
the same defect in his writings as he does in Comte— the absence 
of the conception of distinct social species, an objection which 
seems to me baseless, since Condorcet avowedly adopted the 
abstract method of treating his subject. 

On the vexed question of the mutual indebtedness of Comte and 
Saint-Simon, I am inclined to agree with Dr. Alengry that Comte 
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realised the plan of which some of the outlines had been pre- 
viously sketched by the older writer, and I think there is little doubt 
that Saint-Simon acted as a powerful stimulant upon Comte's 
mind in leading him to take up the work of social reorganisation. 
The work concludes with a general criticism of Comte's leading 
ideas in Sociology, and the methods adopted by him. Comte is 
shown to have clearly grasped the truth that the distinctive social 
factor is the influence of past generations upon the present, a factor 
which ** is not observable in biology, and which, observed only in 
the social world, is therefore irreducible to any other fact. The 
laws which regulate it are therefore specific, and sociology is really 
a distinct science.'* To this distinct science there belongs an ap- 
propriate method — the Historical Method. This distinct science 
was divided by Comte into Social Statics and Dynamics, concerned 
respectively with the laws of co-existence and succession. Dr. 
Alengry objects to Comte's dynamical laws that they are ** chrono- 
logical but not truly causal and explanatory,^^ ** They enable us. 
to link each stage of the evolution to the preceding one, but do not 
tell us why the one arose out of or was born from the other." I 
fail to see the alleged difficulty in accounting for human progress: 
by Comte *s dynamical laws. The instinct of improvement is innate 
in the human mind, and once man found out that by combining withi 
his fellows he could make this instinct much more effective, besides. 
at the same time satisfying his other instincts as a social animal, 
progress was bound to result as the consequence of such combina- 
tion. As the result of man's efforts in this direction we have the 
formation of human language and the subsequent creation of 
abstract science, the two great instruments which have enabled 
man to reach his present stage of civilisation — the one enabling 
him to steadily increase his knowledge of his environment and of 
himself, the other preserving the accumulated results. And it 
seems to me that the Law of the Three Stages does give us a 
precise explanation of the evolution of modern society from the 
past, by showing as it does that the progression has been the 
necessary consequence of the gradual substitution of scientific for 
fictitious conceptions throughout every department of human know- 
ledge. It is therefore, I think, quite beside the mark to say, as 
Dr. Alengry does, that ** the historical development takes place 
in diverse directions. Just as in biology the scientists have given 
up the serial classification, in the same way sociologists are reject- 
ing more and more the celebrated metaphor of Pascal : they no 
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longer believe that Humanity is like an individual man who, after 
having lived through all the past ages, still exists.'' 

The mistake is, I think, that of confounding the concrete with 
the abstract point of view. From the former standpoint it is true 
that humanity is an immense family, composed of diverging 
branches ; but from the abstract side these branches may be viewed 
as so many steps in the evolution, of the highest type. The same 
course is adopted by the philosophical biologist when he considers 
Man as the highest term of a series which starts with a simple 
mass of undifferentiated protoplasm. In other words, there is 
sociological kinship, rather than ethnographical, between the dif- 
ferent races of men, and that fact lies at the root of Comte's 
method in Sociology. 

Although on these and some other points Dr. Alengry se^s 
reason to criticise Comte adversely, he does not fail to recognise in 
him the real founder of the science, and he concludes a very 
interesting work with the following words : — 

With Comte the fundamental principles of social science were found. 
The social kingdom was definitively annexed to the rest of nature, 
^ow, such annexation is always a work of genius. There is no greater 
xonquest than that which consists in adding a new continent to the 
intellectual domain of mankind. The discoveries which may be sub- 
sequently made in the details are of secondary value by the side of that 
wrhich alone has rendered them possible. 

H. Gordon Jones 



THE NORWEGIAN REVOLUTION 



When, after the overthrow of Bonaparte, the allied sovereigns 
proceeded to divide Europe at their will, Norway was transferred 
from Denmark to Sweden without consulting the wishes of the 
inhabitants. The Norwegians loudly protested, and even took up 
arms. They insisted that Norway, as a separate and independent 
nation — for so it had always been considered — could not be 
treated thus without a breach of international law. But neither in 
.arms nor in argument were they successful. The Danish Prince 
whom they had made King, abdicated ; and amid the sympathy of 
all lovers of freedom, including Bentham and the English Radi- 
cals, they were irrevocably united to the Swedes. It is this irre- 
•vocable union to which the Norwegians have just put an end after 
91 years. The event is not without a general significance. It 
shows how weak a bond between two nations is allegiance to the 
same monarch. If ever there should exist a widespread Empire 
united by no other bond than that, its cohesion would be unable 
to resist any serious strain. It proves how slowly common feel- 
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ings groWi how strongly separate nationalities exist, in. a union 
brought about by force. And, finally, it is a sign that there is 
not that unbroken tendency towards large aggregates which some 
superficial observers have imagined in modern Europe. 

The union, indeed, was extremely favourable to Norway. She 
kept her own popular constitution, in which alone among European 
monarchies the Crown has no permanent veto. A Bill twice 
rejected by the King becomes law on the third occasion, even 
against his will. It is thus that' Norway obtained her own flag. 
Another peculiarity of the constitution — of which an English ver- 
sion has lately been published by Mr. Braekstad — is the device by 
which two chambers are formed out of one. The Storthing on 
Its meeting elects one quarter of its members to form what is 
practically one House, and the remaining three-quarters form the 
other. If the two divisions disagree, they again unite to settle 
the quarrel. By the Act of Union, the two countries are kept per- 
fectly distinct, united solely in the person of the Sovereign, each 
having its own army and navy, its own revenue, and its own laws. 
But ever since the Union began, it has been the aim of the 
stronger Power to make it more of a reality. Sweden has desired 
to be the predominant partner. In one point only has she at all 
succeeded. The conduct of foreign affairs has come more and 
more into Swedish hands, and there has been a joint diplomatic 
and consular service. From this small gain has arisen the con- 
troversy which has finally ended in separation. Norway, with 
twice as much shipping as Sweden, complained that her commer- 
cial interests were sacrificed to the latter country. She demanded 
her own consuls. Her request was refused. And she has ended 
the controversy by declaring her independence. The greatest of 
her sons, Henrik Ibsen, has expressed the universal feeling in 
saying : ** I am glad to be at last the son of an absolutely free 
country." 

The temper of the Norwegians throughout has been worthy of 
all praise. Firm and unanimous, they have cast no revilings at 
the monarch whom they have dethroned, nor at the nation from 
which they have separated. Though their undesired union was 
due to the policy of Bernadotte, the French soldier who gained 
not only a marshaPs baton, but the crown of Sweden, they have 
begged for one of his House to be given them for their King, as a 
sign of their wish to live in amity with their Swedish neighbours. 
The Storthing says in its address to King Oscar : — 

Above the Union there stands for us Norwegians our Norwegian 
Fatherland, and for the Swedes their Swedish Fatherland, and more 
valuable than a political Union are the feelings of solidarity and voluntary 
cohesion of both peoples. 

The day upon which the Norwegian people elect their own King to 
ascend the ancient throne of Norway will open up an era .... of good 
and cordial relations with the Swedish people, and of peace and concord 
and loyal co-operation in the north for the protection of the culture of 
the peoples, and of their freedom and independence. 
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Nor on the whole has the attitude of the Swedes been wanting: 
in dignity and restraint. Some foolish cries for the use of force 
ha've, no doubt, been raised. But the workers' loudly expressed 
repudiation has, it may be hoped, rendered this impossible. The 
desire of the Swedish people for a closer union did not derive its 
strength from the love of domination, but from fear of the destruc- 
tion that disunion might bring on Norway and Sweden alike. 
Across the Gulf of Bothnia they saw a people, nearly allied in 
civilisation and once owning the same allegiance as themselves, 
struggling in vain to defend their liberties from the overwhelming- 
power of Russia. They saw the danger threatening their own 
shores. They turned sick at the thought that such a fate might 
yet be reserved for the land of Gustavus and Oxenstiern. In pre- 
sence of the sufferings of Finland how idle seemed the reclamations 
of Norway at her easy yoke. But the very strength of these 
reasons of Union forbid an internecine war to uphold it. The 
one chance of a united resistance to the designs of Russia, should 
such ever be necessary, depends on the friendship of the twoi 
nations. This is the true and only policy for Sweden. 

S. H. SWINNV 
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HINDU VILLAGE LIFE. 
THILLAl COVIN DA N : A Posthumous Biography, (Madras, 1905.) 

Those who would know what is the inner life of the vast masses 
of our Indian fellow-subjects should read this remarkable little 
book. It is beautifully written, in quaint pathetic English, reveal- 
ing the habits, ideas, and sorrows of a Brahmin of old family and 
ancestral possessions from birth to death. It opens with the 
family gathering round the astrologer at the expected birth — them 
the boy is named, schooled, married, and enters practical life. 
He goes as a student to Madras, falls in with Christian mission- 
aries, takes to evil courses, repents and amends his life, becomes^ 
a disciple of Ingersoll and Bradlaugh, of Besant, Huxley, and* 
Tyndall. He takes up the study of law, but eventually becomes a* 
Government Inspector of Police in a rural district. The inner life 
of a native official is a curious revelation. Still more is the story 
of his young wife's maladies, fancies, and the pilgrimages to the 
shrines, and the domestic and conscientious struggles of a prac- 
tising Brahmin who was a Spencerian philosopher. He then be- 
comes a political reformer and agitates for a wholesale revision of 
native laws and customs. He becomes a delegate to the National 
Congress. His motto is : ** India, with all thy faults I love thee 
still." He studies '* Sartor Resartus," ** Robert Elsmere." the 
Bible, Thomas a Kempis, Theosophy, and George Eliot. But he 
finally reverts to ** Reincarnation '* and ** Karma. ** He gives 
himself to meditate on the Vedas, and adopts the practices of a 
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Yogi. In that he finds peace and rest. It is a curious book — how 
far literal memoirs, how far invention, we need not inquire. But 
It is a fascinating picture of the contrasts and confusions of 
Hindoo antiquity suddenly plunged into the whirlpool of modern 
Europe. Frederic Harrison 

RACIAL SUPREMACY : Being Studies in Imperialism. By John George 
GoDARD. (Edinburgh : G. A. Morton ; London : Simpkin Marshall 
and Co. 1905.) 

Mr. Godard has revised and collected some very remarkable 
and trenchant articles which attracted much attention when they 
appeared in the Westminster Review. He is undoubtedly right 
when, in calling attention to the growth of Imperialism, he de- 
scribes it as the most important sign of the times. It would, 
however, perhaps have been well if he had begun by tracing its 
rise, and he might have spared a few pages to show how even Mr. 
Gladstone was not free from reproach. For it will, I think, be 
admitted by all who have considered the subject that the ill-fated 
expedition of 1882 to suppress the patriot Arabi has been one of 
the most potent factors in the growth of Imperialism. It is quite 
true that Mr. Gladstone may have disliked this campaign, and 
that he fully intended to evacuate Egypt in a short time when 
** order '* had been restored, but the fact remains that since then 
there has been continuous annexation to the British Empire. The 
author defines Imperialism as composed in the main of the spirit 
of pride and the spirit of greed. He gives as examples of the 
former Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery, and of the latter 
Mr. Rhodes. He is particularly successful in analysing the career 
of Lord Rosebery (pp. 59-72), and he rightly calls attention to one 
of his worst misdeeds when, during the agitation raised by the 
Fashoda episode, Lord Rosebery not only supported the Conser- 
vative Government, but went out of his way to use language cal- 
culated to needlessly irritate the French, thus rendering more 
difficult the task of maintaining peace. He might have added that 
quite recently, when happily the Anglo-French agreement of 1904 
removed all cause of friction between the two countries, his lord- 
ship went out of his way to express his regret. 

It is shown that Imperialism has a demoralising effect on char- 
acter, and this is illustrated by the conduct of the Liberal leaders 
during the South African war ; for, owing to the Liberal party 
being^ contaminated by its virus, they offered little opposition. In- 
stead of a vigorous agitation hems: carried on, most of the Liberals 
were satisfied with making childish and pettv objections that did 
not go to the root of the matter ; they were afraid to deal with the 
main question, and preferred to raise small points, such as defi- 
ciency in stores, bad hay, etc. The result was, however, none 
the less bad for their party, which sustained a severe defeat at the 
last election. Even now the party is not ourged from the sin of 
Imperialism though the subject is carefully ignored. 
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The popular theory that Imperialism favours commerce is then 
examined by Mr. Godard and refuted, it is shown that the cost is 
a heavy one to the British taxpayer, and that while the Colonist 
is very lavish in promises and very loyal, he keeps his pocket 
closely buttoned up. 

Having shown statesmen to be unsound on this question, Mr. 
Godard considers the teaching of the Churches. There it is 
proved that though Christianity professes to teach the brotherhood 
of man yet in practice this is found quite compatible with oppres- 
sion, and that in cases of unjust war ecclesiastics, with a few 
exceptions, whether belonging to the Established Church or to 
dissenting bodies, are just as bloodthirsty and as unscrupulous as 
politicians. There is therefore clearly something needed to en- 
lighten the people. Their natural guides, the Press and the 
Churches, lead them astray, and yet, if we are to have any im- 
provement, it is clear that there must be some organisation which 
shall teach sound truth. There are many isolated persons like Mr. 
Godard who have sound views in these matters, but it is highly 
important that they should combine or else much of their labour 
is thrown away. This should be the work of the Religion of 
Humanity which ought to include among its adherents all those 
who have rejected the old beliefs and who are eager to bring about 
a better state of things. We are at present few, but if all those 
who, like Mr. Godard, sympathise with our .aims, were working- 
with us, we should soon be able to exercise a beneficent and far- 
reaching influence. Paul Descours. 

-tr IT' - — - 

PARAGRAPHS 



It may be quite true that Emperor William would have been 
displeased with the establishment of a friendly understanding be- 
tween England and France, even if it had been of the most un- 
ambitious and inoffensive character, and would have sought an 
occasion for striking a blow at it. But why did England and 
France take pains to furnish the occasion by their conspiracy 
against a hitherto independent country ? That root of bitterness 
has now sprung up to trouble them, and there is not a Frenchman 
to-day who does not curse the folly of the diplomatists who pre- 
tended to sell and buy Morocco. 

« » * * • 

France will do well to reject the inflammatory exhortations of 
our Press, and to avert a German invasion, if possible, by with- 
drawing her claim to meddle with Morocco. But if this is not 
enough, and if war is forced upon her, I hope that England will 
not repeat the fatal mistake of 1870. William U is more an in- 
carnation of brutal reaction than Bismarck was— -more even than 
Bonaparte was. If he launches his armies against France, the 
Moroccan pretext passes out of sight, and it will behove us to 
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resist him with all the energy th^t our fathers showed a hundred 
years ago against the Corsican brigand. It is a terrible prospect ; 
but not so terrible as Prussian domination in Europe would be. 

__ _ _ E. S. Beesly. 

Among those on whom the University of Cambridge, at the 
congregation of June 14th, conferred honorary degrees were the 
English Ambassador at Paris, Lord Reay, Professor Vinogradoff, 
Canon Driver, the Librarian of 'the Vatican, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. The Public Orator, who had already alluded to the 
Anglo-French Alliance, in relation to Sir Edmund Monson, in pre- 
senting Mr. Harrison for the degree of Ltfl.D., immediately after 
Professor Gildersleeve, of Baltimore, U.S.A., used words which 
may interest the readers of this Review, 
« * * * 

The Public Orator spoke as follows : — 

Etiam trans aequor Atlanticum noa ignotus est vir litterarum laude 
illustris, qui saeculi Victoriani tot litterarum lumina ipse laudavit. 
lurlsprudentiae et historiae praesertim in studiis occupatus, historiae 
in vera significatione investiganda iadicavit non iam singulanim gentium 
sed humanitatis totius vitam cognitione esse dignam. Idem virorum 
illustrium, Regis Alfredi, Cromwellii, Willelmi quem " taciturnum " 
vocant, aliorum denique etiam in Calendario Comtiano per seriem 
digestonim vitas, quam lucide scripsit. Historiae vero Byzantinae e 
fastis illis prorsus exclusae studium meministis arte quali in hoc ipso 
loco nobis baud ita pridem commendaverit ; meministis etiam quam 
feliciter studium illud illustraverit Theophano ab eodem nuper coloribus 
vividis verisque depicta. Sive Palatiorum Byzantinonim per splen- 
dorem incedit, sive inter populares suos villae rusticae annales antiquos 
evolvit, est ubique felix, ubique serihonis proprii, sermonis virilis et 
robusti magister atque artifex. Si ia villa ilia describenda Plinium 
minorem plus quam aemulatur, generis humani in vita universa 
cognoscenda Plinii maioris verba ilia eximia maxime admiratur : — '^ Deus 
est mortali iuvare mortalem, et haec ad aetemam gloriam via."* 

♦ I now present a man — ^also not unknown beyond the Atlantic — famous 
in letters, and the eulogist of many leaders of literature in the Victorian age. 
Especially engaged in the study of jurisprudence and history, in examining 
the true meaning of history he has shown that the life — not of particular 
nations, but of humanity as a whole, is the proper subject of investigation. 
How clearly, too, has he written th^ Hves of King Alfred, of Cromwell, 
of William (called the Silent), and, lastly, of the others arranged in order 
in the Calendar of Comte. You remember, indeed, with what skill he 
recommended, not so long ago in this very place, the study of Byzantine 
history, though it is entirely excluded^ from that calendar ; you remember, 
too, how happily Theophano, lately painted by him in true and living 
colours, has brought light and interest to that study. Whether he treats of 
the splendour of Byzantine palaces, or whether he narrates the ancient 
annals of a country manor house, he is everjrwhere happy, everywhere the 
master and framer of fitting language— language manly and strong. If, 
in describing the manor house, he more than rivals the younger Pliny, 
m studying the entire life of the human race, he greatly admires tho?e 
excellent words of the elder Pliny— "God means— man giving succour to 
man : this is the way that leads to glory everlasting." 
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Duco ad vos virum a Collegio suo inter Oxonienses honoris causa 
socium electum, virum et historiae et litterarum et humanitatis studio 
insignem, Fredericum Harrison. 

* * * « 

On Sunday, July 16, the Positivist Society will visit Chalfont St. 
Giles and Jordans. Those who have already made a pilgrimage 
to the last remaining of the many houses where Milton lived, and 
to the quiet tomb where rests the founder of Pennsylvania and the 
great advocate of peace, will need no exhortations to return to 
places so rich in natural beauty and in historic memories. The 
historic interest of Chalfont St. Giles goes back even beyond the 
time of Milton, for the manor house of George Fleetwood, the 
Regicide, still stands there — house and lands which in the day of 
retribution passed away from him and his heirs for ever. Long 
afterwards the property came into the possession of an admirer of 
Captain Cook, who raised a monument to the great navigator amid 
these quiet Buckinghamshire fields, far from the sea he loved. 
We shall be glad to welcome all who care to join us in this visit. 

S. H. SWINNY. 
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Order and Progreu. 

Dante 17, 117. 



{The *^PasiHvist Review*' is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 



ORDER 

What is meant by Positivists when they repeat the second clause 
of their formula, Uordre pour base — the foundation or basis of 
their system is Order? Do they mean something arbitrarily 
established by the Society to which they belong ; or are they speak- 
ing of something having an independent existence outside them, 
whether they will or not? Perhaps both of these meanings are 
intended ; and in that case it may be profitable to enquire the way 
in which each is related to the other. 

A similar doubt arises as to the analogous word, Law. Here, 
too, we have on the one hand the expression of the Will of a 
supreme ruler, and on the other the statement of a process followed 
by the facts of the world around us — a uniform orderly sequence. 

The thing meant, apparently, is that our conduct should con- 
form to law. And thus the first aspect of the problem before us 
is that we should find out what this law is, and the grounds upon 
which it rests. In other words, we have to find a scientific founda- 
tion for moral action. The first condition for this result is that 
we should become possessed of a scientific theory of human nature. 
Such a theory must include the principal truths of man's physical, 
biological, and sociological environment. We are tied to a 
single planet, and to a special portion of that planet's surface. We 
share with the higher animals a definite physical organisation. 
We are born members of a special political society, and grow up 
with the beliefs, customs, and traditions with which that society 
endows us. We find ourselves under the dominion of a moral 
code : of a moral standard of duty accepted by current opinion to 
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which we give assent. It changes with the course of ages, but 
in its essential features remains the same. We have to examine 
the roots from which it springs : we have to take our part in 
promoting its growth, in removing superfluities and obstacles. 

On enquiry we find that this code, like all other human con- 
ceptions, has passed through various stages of evolution. It 
began with supernatural beliefs, it issues at last in positive beliefs, 
and the intermediate stage has been occupied by various metaphysi- 
cal abstractions. We find the origin of the moral law in the 
ancient theocracies of Egypt and Assyria. Its precepts, not to 
kill, not to steal, not to violate the marriage bond, not to treat 
others as we would not ourselves be treated, were revealed to the 
practical wisdom of men whose mental powers and vigour of char- 
acter raised them above their fellows. 

But though these theocratic precepts may be looked at as 
so many scientific discoveries reached by prolonged observation and 
thought, they would have missed their mark unless those who laid 
them before their fellow-citizens had regarded them as emanating 
from the great superhuman powers that governed the world- St. 
Paul and Mahomet were discoverers of moral truth. But they 
shared the belief of those around them, they had even a more 
profound conviction than others, as to the government of the world 
by supernatural powers. Their own high thoughts were conceived 
by them as issuing from these powers, as revelations. From in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy these men were wholly free. On Positive 
truth, then, regarded as revelation, the Christian Church was 
founded. 

With the downfall of the Church at the close of the thirteenth 
century the metaphysical stage of morals began ; the stage of 
private judgment, of the law of nature. The revolt of the 
Templars, issuing from the contact of Mussulman and Christian 
creed, marks its first period : it was promoted by the interminable 
discussions of the schoolmen ; it was continued and expanded by 
the Protestant insurrection ; it ended with the revolutionary deism 
of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

But throughout this revolutionary and destructive process the 
germs of reconstruction were everywhere penetrating. Moral 
rules once regarded as of divine origin were beginning to be con- 
secrated, if not in the name of Humanity, yet on human grounds 
and from human motives. Precepts of personal hygiene, rules of 
temperance, of cleanliness, laid down in old times under sacerdotal 
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and theological sanction, became inrooted prejudices, practices of 
common observance, without any guarantees other than those of 
kindliness and of duty of man to man. The worship of the tomb, 
the most ancient of human institutions, has again shown itself as 
the elementary basis of universal religion. The marriage bond has 
survived all attacks on the theological safeguards with which it 
was once surrounded. Reverent gratitude is shown to the great 
benefactors of our race, to those who have striven against its 
dangers, who have uprooted injustice, who have loosened thought 
from trammels, who have established tolerance, who have brought 
down to men the illuminating fire of new knowledge or beautiful 
imaginations. What is all this but to say that the reign of 
Humanity has begun? 

Humanity represents for us the Order of the world which we 
speak of as the foundation of our faith. The laws of matter, the 
laws of life, the laws of social cohesion and succession are summed 
up in the great Being that governs our individual life. Man, like 
many other animals, is a social being. Isolated man is an imagin- 
ary and unreal entity. There is no such being in existence. ** I 
have seen," said de Maistre, ** Frenchmen, Italians, Russians ; 
Montesquieu has told me of Persians ; but as to the being called 
Man, I have never met him ; if he exists, it is entirely outside my 
knowledge.'* Apart from some mode of social life, be it a family, 
a tribe, or a nation, there can be no conception of Duty. What 
do we understand by the word Duty? A function performed by 
a free organ. By the word function is implied an action or series 
of actions which co-operate in maintaining the existence of a col- 
lective being. It has been said that the Dead acquire a constantly 
increasing dominion over the Living. But it is only through the 
living that they can act. These co-operating actions or functions 
arc of various kinds and degrees ; they imply inequality ; they imply 
willing subordination of directed to directing actions. As social 
life evolves, these inequalities become more marked. Until some 
one or more of them become preponderant, and until this pre- 
ponderance is willingly accepted there can be no social 
force. Consequently in the performance of every duty, 
the social instinct — love in its widest sense — must be at 
work. Love must be the principle. But love, feeling, 
social enthusiasm, does not suffice. There must be a frank 
recognition of the necessity of inequality, of the different lots that 
fall to each fellow-worker, determined not so much by intrinsic fit- 
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ness as by the accidents of birth, of clanship, of fortune, of ex- 
perience. To place each member of each generation as he grows 
to maturity in the precise niche for which his natural powers adapt 
him, to subject each and everyone to a competitive examination 
and regulate the position of each by the number of his marks, is a 
wild and hopeless chimera. 

We come, then, to this conclusion. Man's duty consists in 
working for the maintenance 6f a series of collective existences^ 
the family, the fatherland, and Humanity. Between each of these 
come intermediate stages. Between the family and the country 
there is the village or township. Between the fatherland and 
Humanity there is the Occident — the group of Western nations 
which, in spite of many conflicts, have shared a common destiny, 
and to whom it has fallen to take the leading place in guiding the 
destinies of our planet. By the Order which we speak of as the 
foundation of our moral life, we mean the establishment of harmony 
between these living aggregates. Such a purpose implies the 
restriction of the monstrous accumulation of territory commonly 
called Empires. It implies a Metropolis surrounded by a suffi- 
cient territory on which live a number of families and groups of 
families with common antecedents working for a common posterity. 
It implies complete uprooting of the pride and greed of Imperi- 
alism, incompatible with individual freedom, ruinous to the 
patriotism of surrounding nations. Such fatherlands exist already 
around us. Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Switzerland, 
afford us examples. Scotland, Ireland, Sicily, many pro- 
vinces of France and Germany, are approaching the same goal 
in a more or less distant future. Vast aggregations like the 
Canadian Dominion, like the Russian Autocracy, like the Bureau- 
cracy of Hindostan, are not destined to endure. Nor, again, is 
there any hope of realisation for the fantastical dreams of gather- 
ing into one dominion those who look on themselves as belonging 
to the same race, or who speak the same language. Pan- 
Germanism, Pan-Sclavism, Pan-Anglicanism, Pan-Latinism, are 
hopeless hallucinations. 

Order as the foundation of life implies peaceful industry, im- 
plies an education through which we shall gain clear insight into 
our position as members of Humanity. The first condition involves 
a multiplication of centres ; the practical activity of many free 
republics. The second implies the union of all round a common 
ideal, the Religion of Humanity. For this latter purpose multi- 
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plicity is not necessary. The most effective way of fulfilling it 
would be for those engaged in it to rally round a single centre. 
Whether this mode be adopted or not, whether the groups who 
take part in it be united in a single organisation or otherwise, the 
essential point is that the principle which they propagate should 
be one. There are not two religions of Humanity. What is 
needed is that there should be a class of men devoted to the study 
of the Order of Humanity ; engaged in the discovery of moral and 
social laws, our knowledge of which will never be fully equal to our 
practical requirements. Such a corporatioi^ will concentrate itself 
on theoretic and moral questions. " It can only maintain its posi- 
tion as the recognised organ of social sympathy by invariable 
abstinence from political action,'' t.e., from the details of political 
controversy. The primary condition of the authority of the future 
spiritual power is exclusion from political power, as a guarantee 
that theory and practice shall be kept systematically apart. 

In building up the universal Order such men will avail them- 
selves of the resources of Art no less than of Science. What Art 
could do in the brightest days of ancient Hellas is but a faint 
foreshadowing of the splendour of its future, when it has been 
dedicated to the Religion of Humanity. The material power of 
Humanity, and the successive phases of her physical, her intellec- 
tual, and, above all, her moral progress, will each in turn be 

depicted The history of universal Love, the soul by 

which this Great Being is animated ; the history, that is, of the 
marvellous advance of man, individually or socially, from brutish 
appetite to pure unselfish sympathy, is of itself an endless theme 
for the poetry of the Future. 

Not until the Order of our world has been seen to be beautiful 
as well as true, until it rouses our enthusiasm, as well as enforces 
our intellectual submission, can it become the foundation of our 
moral life. J. H. Bridges 

POSITIVISM AND THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 



AuGUSTE CoMTE has left many indications on the education of 
children which can be applied in the practical administration of 
the elementary school system, not as a rigid code, but as an illu- 
mination and a guide. As a member of a provincial Town Council 
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and of its Education Committee, and as an ex-teacher in elemen- 
tary schools, I have ample opportunities of judging municipal 
school-work from a Positivist point of view ; and on that ground 
I venture to offer some general reflections on the conditions and 
possibilities of the schools. 

It will clear the way if I say that I entirely accept the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Comte with regard to the religious basis of 
teaching, the subjects of instruction, and the educators. These 
may be concisely stated as follows : The Child is to be imbued 
with a sense of its membership of the Great Being, Humanity, to 
whom it owes its existence and faculties, and whom it will be the 
highest happiness and duty to serve. The subjects of instruction 
should be poetry, music, drawing, and allied exercises, leading 
up to reading and writing, and easy lessons in one or more lan- 
guages of the West ; the culture of the imagination (or, as Herbart 
would say, the aesthetic revelation of the world) will be systemati- 
cally pursued ; Fetishistic thought will be nourished by classical 
and other myths and folk-lore ; the constructive instinct will be 
provided for ; and physical training will include discipline of the 
senses and general wit. Mothers will be the educators up to the 
age of fourteen.* 

So far as concerns the proletariat, the Positivist programme 
will not be realised for a long time to come. We must either stand 
aloof from the course of so-called National Education, and con- 
tent ourselves with repeating first principles to an unheeding- 
public, or we must develop progress from the present order of the 
primary schools, using Comte's directions as a test in the daily- 
administration, and as the goal of reform. I have no hesitation 
in adopting the second alternative; and I will proceed to sketch 
its application under the three heads of Religion, Subjects of In- 
struction, and Educators. 

As to Religion. Positivists will, of course, wish to see an end 
put to the irritating and Philistine compromise under which locaF 
authorities maintain, side by side, schools which give Undenomi- 
national teaching, mainly acceptable to Nonconformists, and 
schools which give Denominational teaching after the manner of 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, etc. With equal emphasis, Posi- 

* After the age of fourteen, Comte's scheme of education provided for 
a seven years' training in science, open to all classes of the community 
and conducted by the body of philosophic teachers, to which he gave the 
name of priesthood. 
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tivists will disdain any desire to have Positivism taught in State- 
supported schools. Observation based on correspondence, Press 
controversies, and a recent debate in the Leicester Education Com- 
mittee supports my conclusion that public opinion is slowly tend* 
ing to the point of confining instruction to secular subjects only. 
During such discussion, I should carefully refrain from criticising 
the Denominational methods of religious teaching. I have openly 
affirmed, for reasons which will be obvious to students of Posi- 
tivism, that, if compelled to choose for a child, I should prefer 
the Catholic mode to the so-called Undenominational Chris- 
tianity. Apart from the religious difficulty, I believe the 
Act of 1902 is working satisfactorily, and that it dis- 
tinctly helps to amalgamate the Provided and Non-Provided 
Schools as to management, inspection, and organisation of the 
teachers. Some twenty local authorities have introduced schemes 
of moral instruction in the secular time-table as a special feature 
in the Bible teaching. I think that, in spite of some inevitable 
crudeness and dryness in the experimental stages, such instruction 
will benefit -the children in most cases, and may be made a highly 
valuable instrument. It should, of course, be so framed as to treat 
of Kindness, Veracity, Self-control, Justice, Co-operation, and 
the like, by means of illustrations acceptable to the general body of 
parents. Such ethical teaching, imperfect as it is sure to be, 
will be an improvement on the present haphazard practice, and 
will prepare the way for normal primary education in the Positivist 
sense. 

As to the ordinary subjects of instruction. The best infants* 
schools, with their kindergarten ** occupations," object-lessons, 
recitations, action-songs, and May-pole and other games, all con- 
ducted by women, are admirable precursors of the Positivist ideal. 
In the upper schools (standards i to vii) things are far less hopeful. 
The classes are too large ; the style of teaching is too mechanical ; 
arithmetic is almost sterile ; reading lacks literary effect ; spelling 
is a semi-barbaric rote ; geography not seldom a lifeless mass of 
detail ; and history (imparted only by reading-books as a rule) is 
wretchedly insular. There are, however, good points. Singing is 
often sweet and lively ; and drawing (in Leicester's best schools, 
for instance) is frequently a charming play of line and colour done 
with the ** free arm " on spacious surfaces. There is an inclina- 
tion, which should be supported, to extend drawing to the younger 
girls' classes. Housewifery and laundry-work are increasingly 
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taken up, and help the public mind to appreciate the essentially 
domestic destiny of womanhood. Poetical lessons, due largely to 
Matthew Arnold's initiative, are always a pleasing element. The 
course of the Positivist is tolerably clear. He will aim at reducing 
the size of classes ; at the provision of smaller and more home- 
like school-4>uildings ; at the encouragement of poetry, music, 
drawing, and other aesthetic disciplines ; at a system of excursion- 
lessons (pilgrimages to spots of civic and historic interest) ; at a 
more vivid and more human teaching of geography and history ; 
and a finer cultivation of the beautiful art of language. 

As to the educators. There is a notable drift towards a larger 
employment of women teachers. This drift is, in one view, un- 
satisfactory, since it is part of a stream of tendency to detach 
women from the home and transform them into mere wage-earners. 
On the other hand, it is capable of developments which will em- 
phasise the feminine factor in the training of the child. In the 
infants' schools, children are now admitted at the age of three, 
and a good deal is being said (on grounds of economy, perhaps, 
more than anything else) as to the desirability of excluding chil- 
dren till the age of five. In so far as this change aids the re- 
habilitation of the home, it is, of course, to be welcomed. But it 
would be alike bad economy and cruelty to force the alteration 
under present social conditions — bad economy, because a cry for 
day-nurseries would at once become insistent ; and cruelty, because 
the homes are, in a vast number of cases, less sanitary and less 
humanising for the child than a well-equipped infants' school. We 
may deplore this fact, and we ought to deplore it ; but, in my 
opinion, the future reform of the homes lies mainly through these 
very schools. While beneficent changes are taking place in the 
religion of the West, and in political and industrial conditions, the 
children will be trained by improved educational methods to con- 
duct the teaching later on in their own families. In process of 
evolution, the elementary schools will assume a more domestic 
and aesthetic character — the process, in fact, being already visible. 
Compulsion will be gradually abolished ; and I believe some pro- 
vincial towns will, in a few years, mature towards the abolition. 
The infant children of the proletariat will be grouped into small 
kindergartens in close touch with homes and mothers ; and such 
a reform will hasten the decay of the Upper School barracks, and 
the advent of home education as understood by Comte. The pre- 
sent system of primary instruction should therefore be administered 
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and improved, so that it may create the very forces which will 
ensure its disappearance in favour of a nobler method. 

F. J. Gould 



THE WORSHIP OF ANCESTORS 



Mr. Y. Okakura, in his recent interesting book on the Japanese 
spirit, says : ** In primitive Japan, as in every other primitive human 
society, ancestor- worship is the first form of belief." The expres- 
sion here is not quite accurate ; what is true is that ancestor- 
worship is a very early form of cultus. It is one outcome of the 
earliest form of belief, which is Fetishism. The Fetishist regards 
all objects whose action impresses his imagination, or appears to 
affect his own fortunes or those of his family, as actuated by a 
life similar to the human, and life in the human being he does not 
conceive as destroyed by death, but only altered in character ; a 
conscious existence still clings to the remains of the deceased. 
The dead parent or forefather is viewed as still taking an interest 
in, and influencing, the fortunes of his children or descendants. 
And this belief awakens, or, rather, keeps alive, their sentiments 
of veneration for him — sentiments which are expressed by acts of 
worship at his tomb. The description which Mr. Okakura gives 
of that worship, as now practised in Japan, is, with little modifica- 
tion, applicable no less to early Fetishism everywhere. ** The 
departed, although invisible, are thought to be leading their 
ethereal life in the same world to which they had been accustomed 
while on earth .... their essential selves are ever present, only 
not visible." In the Japan of to-day, we are told, ** when the 
father of a family begins a journey of any length, the raised 
part of his room is made sacred to his memory during his temporary 
absence ; his family will gather in front of it, and think of him, 
expressing their devotion and love in words and gifts in kind." 
And so, in case of his death, "daily offerings and salutations 
continue in exactly the same way as when he was absent for a 
time." Shintoism, which is essentially ancestor-worship — ** the 
cult of the living dead " — has prevailed from the very dawn of 
Japanese history, and has held its ground against the foreign 
creeds which have been introduced into the country. Buddhism, 
it is true, has largely influenced Japanese thought, but has not 
displaced the truly national belief. We are told, indeed, that the 
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three religions of Japan may co-exist in a single brain, and are, 
in fact, simultaneously entertained by many. But, though unsys- 
tematised, the primitive Shintoism remains predominant in the 
popular mind and heart. 

It is well known that Fetishistic ideas and practices of this 
kind have had, in other parts of the world, a similarly tenacious 
influence under the general or partial reign of later forms of 
religion. So it was, for example, in ancient Greece, in the Poly- 
theistic period. The Choephoroe of iEschylus represents as pre- 
valent in the Heroic age a set of conceptions respecting the 
abiding action of the dead in human affairs and of invocations 
addressed to them, closely corresponding to the ideas and the 
ritual of modern Japah. In the Western nationjs of our time the 
sentiment still shows itself, though stript of the religious for- 
malities through which it was once expressed ; and, as Comte 
remarks, the Parisian quite emancipated from theology visits on 
at least one day in the year, often with floral offerings, the tomb 
of his beloved dead. 

The most characteristic feature of the Positivist system is its 
relativity. It recognises every form of philosophical opinion which 
has exercised influence amongst mankind as having been adapted 
to the time and place in which it flourished, and as founded 
on real elements of our nature ; and seeks to furnish a fuller and 
higher satisfaction of the human instincts and aspirations to which 
it owed its origin. Accordingly, Positivism justifies and develops 
the worship of ancestors. It accepts and proclaims the truth that 
**the living are governed by the dead," but it presents a larger 
view of the relations which subsist between them. For the ances- 
torship of consanguinity or even of tribal or national kindred, it 
substitutes the intellectual and moral ties of the Past with the 
Present and the Future. It constructs a vast system of commemo- 
ration extending to all ages and countries, and honours all who 
have assisted in the great work of social evolution. To the spon- 
taneous impulse of reverence for the tomb it gives the systematic 
sanction of its highest doctrine. The whole body of our useful 
predecessors it offers to our veneration under the image, at once 
scientific and poetic, of Humanity, the common Mother. It is 
easy to see what a basis of sympathy thus exists between the 
popular creed of Japan and the Positive Religion. The former 
needs only to be elevated and generalised in order to take its place 
within the latter. Positivists are now occupied with the task of 
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converting the Western world/ But they know that their doctrine 
is destined to be universal, and they take pleasure in contemplating 
the germs of the one final religion which are everywhere to be 
found in the temporary and local faiths which have preceded and 
prepared it. 

The Japanese are, Mr. Okakura tells us, "a people of the 
Present and the Tangible, of the broad daylight and the plainly- 
visible." They are little troubled with metaphysical subtleties, 
and are deeply interested only in things that bear practically 
on daily life. Their morals are substantially those taught by 
Confucius, who occupied himself, not with theology but with the 
direct and rational ascertainment of the duties of men. 
He advised his disciples, ** while respecting spiritual things, to 
keep aloof from them ** — which, if we understand by ** spiritual 
things ** whatever is inaccessible to our research, is excellent 
counsel. How, he said, can we know anything of an after life, 
when we are so ignorant of the present? ** Ask a modern 
Japanese," says Mr. Okakura, ** whether he believes in a God in 
the Christian sense, or in Buddha as the creator, or in the Shinto 
deities, or in any other personal agency or agencies, as originat- 
ing and presiding over the universe ; and you would immediately 
get an answer in the negative in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred." 

When Positivism is presented to them, its acceptance will 
not be seriously impeded by supernatural or ontological predisposi- 
tions ; they will find in it something in unison with their habitual 
turn of mind. They will have to part, indeed, with the belief in the 
continued personal life of their ancestors ; but they will substitute 
for it without difficulty the higher doctrine of the subjective life — 
the life in others — which good men and women live after death, 
whether in results which they have achieved for the benefit of 
their successors, or in the moral influence exerted by the memory 
of their deeds and words. John K. Ingram 



THE COURSE OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 



Not even the most ardent of propagandists can thrive under the 
chilling frost of indifference, and at the best they must be content 
to mark time waiting for a new outburst of social interest in the 
problems that lie all around crying aloud for solution. To such 
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as these, the indications which point to the passing of the long 
night of Imperialist misadventure must be very welcome. What 
acts of spoliation and aggression on the pockets and liberties of 
the people have been perpetrated under the cover of that darkness 
the nation is slowly beginning to discover. There are not wanting 
signs that we are on the verge of a period of reforming activity 
similar to that lying between, say, i860 and 1885, but with this 
difference, that whereas that period was mainly concerned with 
alterations in political machinery, the coming one will concern 
itself with those economic and moral problems which more closely 
touch the conditions of existence of the people. A better time, 
therefore, could hardly have been chosen for the issuing of the 
"Socialist Library.'' Before dealing with the volume* which 
forms No. i of this series, a few words with regard to the series 
may not be amiss. 

The ** Socialist Library ** aims at giving to the Socialist move- 
ment in this country what it has hitherto lacked, ** a literature 
more exhaustive and systematic than pamphlets or newspaper 
articles,** and, doubtless, also a more synthetic and philosophic 
character. Those of us who have watched with anxious minds the 
degradation of all the noble ideals for which our country once 
stood in the welter of Imperialism will sympathise with the Editor 
when he says : ** It is disquieting to think that, on the one hand, 
the intellectual life of our country is becoming more and more 
attached in its interests and sympathies to reaction, and that, on 
the other, so many who lift up their voices against backward 
tendencies either look behind with regretful regard upon policies 
which are exhausted and can no longer guide us, or frankly con- 
fess that they are disconsolate without hope." And for that 
reason we may wish this venture success. It would certainly have 
been difficult to find a more fitting work to begin witli than the 
present one, by Professor Ferri, attempting as it does to place 
Socialism jn direct relation with positive science and thought. 

The first part is mainly concerned with refuting various asser- 
tions by Haeckel to the effect that the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion precludes the feasibility of Socialism, inasmuch as natural 
selection requires inequality of structure and function to act upon, 
whereas Socialism looks forward to a state of equality of rights, 
duties, wealth, and enjoyment. It may be said at once that 

* " Socialism and Positive Science." By Professor Enrico Ferri. Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, 10, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, is. 
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Professor Ferri repudiates any such doctrine of absolute equality. 
He says : ** Socialism will assure to all a human life — real liberty 
to show and develop the physical and moral personalities born 
with them, infinitely varied and unequal. Socialism does not deny 
inequality — it only wishes to direct it towards a free and rich 
development of human life." Dealing with the ** struggle for 
existence," he holds that the struggle becomes progressively 
weaker as we ascend the scale of life, and that whereas in the 
case of the lower organisms, n^illions of young are produced of 
which but a small number survive, in the higher ranks the pro- 
geny is relatively small and the number of survivors greater in even 
larger disproportion. This is also true of human beings, for 
whereas amongst savages the tendency is for the struggle for 
existence to take precedence of solidarity, the reverse is becoming 
true as the social organism progresses. It is difficult, however, 
not to feel that he over-estimates his debt to Marx, and also the 
value of the Marxian theory of the ** class struggle," in conse- 
quence of which he credits Marx with a position in sociology 
equivalent to that of Darwin in biology and Spencer in scientific 
philosophy. Further, it may be questioned whether the law of the 
struggle for existence in biology and that of the class struggle in 
sociology, really helps us to understand the progressive evolution 
of the organism. Both are, in fact, statical rather than dynami- 
cal. The struggle for existence does not produce increase of life, 
nor that of the classes increase of social health. They can, at 
most, only determine the relative amounts of the supply of sus- 
tenance which the individual or the class obtains. Development 
or growth demands excess of nutrition over mere maintenance. 
Nor is the theory of the ** survival of the fittest " more helpful, 
for this, if it means anything at all, means that the persons most 
fitted for our present industrial conditions are the only ones who 
will survive, in which case the outloc^ is gloomy indeed. 

Another doubtful axiom of Marxian economics which is en- 
dorsed by the author is that which states that in proportion as 
Capitalist industry develops, the misery of the masses and the 
enjoyment of the few become increasingly acute. This is scarcely 
borne out by the facts in the two countries in which the capitalist 
system is most highly developed, for although there is unquestion- 
ably an enormous amount of misery in this country, yet it cannot 
be said that the misery of the majority is on the increase. Gron- 
lund admits this, for he gives the relatively favourable position 
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of the English workman as the reason for the slow progress of 
Socialist thought in this country. 

Prof. Ferri also endorses the theory of economic determinism, 
though with qualifications. No Positivist is concerned to deny 
that moral and political conditions are dependent upon economic 
ones, just as these in their turn are dependent upoti physics. Yet 
Comte*s statement of the matter is truer, when he says: ** The 
higher and nobler phenomena are everywhere subject to, and based 
upon, the lower, but cannot be deduced therefrom.'* Moreover, 
another disciple of Marx, Gronlund, asserts that changes in social 
Conditions begin at the top (thought and morals), and filter down- 
wards to the base (economics), where new conditions are set up ; 
Whilst Ferri himself says : ** All social phenomena are the neces- 
sary resultants of historic conditions and of environment,'' to 
which may be added, ** and the reaction of the organism upon 
the environment." And it is noteworthy that perhaps the most 
influential Socialist body in England is steadily setting itself to 
recognise the influence of the moral factor in conditioning social 
change. 

In passing, it is curious to note that Professor Ferri should 
have committed himself to the statement that the function is deter- 
mined by the organ. Surely the fact is just the reverse. The 
circulation of the blood is anterior in evolution to the development 
of its special organ, the heart, and the nervous system to that of 
the brain. The perfection of the organ will determine the quality 
of the function, but not the function itself. 

In the chapter on Socialism and Religious Beliefs the author 
truly says that Socialism has no interest in preaching Atheism, 
and this has been seized upon in at least one instance as a. plea for 
belief in God, but he leaves us in no doubt as to his own position. 
It is quite true that no theory which aims at construction is con- 
cerned in preaching a negation. Nevertheless, the progress of 
the conception of law in the social and ethical domain necessarily 
involves the exclusion of the hypothesis of an Omnipotent Will 
capable of preventing the operation of such law. 

On the question of the future organisation of Society, Professor 
Ferri, as one would expect, is far from dogmatising. Indeed, he 
is at pains to denounce those who attempt to trace the features 
of the future State as unscientific. Yet surely it is not unscientific 
to endeavour to discover from a study of past and present con- 
ditions what are those which, speaking generally, we may expect 
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to be realised in the future State? If so, what becomes of the 
whole hypothesis upon which Socialism is based? But in his 
endeavour to refute the orthodox view with regard to marriage and 
the family, he gives vent to some remarkable statements. After 
referring to monogamy as the highest form of the sexual tie, he 
says that this form ** still needs to be delivered from the abso- 
lutist conventionalism of the indissoluble bond." And, in the 
chapter on the law of apparent retrogression, he remarks : ** The 
free right of dissolution has been gradually replaced by the 
absolute formulae of theology and spiritualism. . . . Later, the 
reversion to the spontaneous and primitive form of consent is im- 
posed, and the matrimonial union, with the custom, continually 
more frequent and easy, of divorce, returns to its origin, and gives 
to the family, to the social cell, a healthier constitution." Just 
pausing to remark that to postulate a series of surgical operations 
as a condition of health in the social cell seems somewhat para- 
doxical, such a form of the marriage bond can scarcely be con- 
sidered an advance, as it is simply a condition of successive in 
place of co-existent polygamy. It seems more consonant with an 
Individualist than a Socialist philosophy, and in this matter Pro- 
fesor Ferri is certainly in opposition to the spirit of much modern 
Socialist thought. In the preface to this volume Mr. MacDonald 
writes : ** The supreme moral and sociological value of the family 
organisation will be then so clear that the secular State will 
frown upon divorce as much as the Catholic Church does at the 
present moment." Gronlund is equally clear. He says: ** The 
doctrine that husband and wife should be at liberty to leave each 
other and form other connections as caprice or inclination may 
dictate we hold to be a dangerous doctrine, and one especially 
dreadful to women. Marriage is a most needed test of man's love 
for woman, and when she stakes all her plans of life on his promise 
he has contracted a series of weighty obligations that the Com- 
monwealth should hold him to perform." It will thus be seen that 
the best Socialist thought is at one with Positivism in its estimate 
of the value of family life. 

Dealing with Sociology, after paying a generous tribute to 
Comte, whose general law of social evolution he adopts. Prof. 
Ferri asserts that the sterility of this science results from its being 
in the analytic rather than the synthetic stage, which he attributes 
to the fact that those who cultivate it shrink from its logical con- 
clusion. 
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Having asserted that the theory of the ** class struggle," or 
** class war," does not yield us the law of material or economic 
progress, I ought, perhaps, to endeavour to state wherein pro- 
gress may be considered to consist. Comte has given us the 
general law that social prepress is from a state of aggressive war- 
fare, through a period of defensive warfare to a state of peaceful 
industry, and, further, that industry must first be individual and 
then social in its aim and its control. Spencer, in his theory 
of evolution, defines progress as increasing differentiation of 
function and complexity of structure, with increasing integration 
of the various parts, whilst Kropotkin has drawn attention to the 
great part which co-operation, as opposed to competition, has 
played in the progressive evolution of the higher animals, includ- 
ing man. Thus it would seem that progress may be defined as 
consisting in a constantly increasing specialisation of function with 
greater interdependence and integration of the several parts, 
which results in the evolution of a greater social consciousness, 
in other words, an increasing consciousness of the oneness of 
Humanity. Hitherto progress has been partial and one-sided ; 
in future it is permissible to hope that it will be co-ordinate. In 
conclusion, we may say with Gronlund : ** The coming Revolution 
is strictly an evolution ; it is not a class movement, but a growth of 
the whole body politic." Hv. Tompkins 



The following article appeared in the Daily Chronicle of July 5. 
In view of the continued attacks on the Finance of the County 
Council, it seems useful to copy it. 

LOCAL TAXATION 



In the well-ordered State of the future the civic welfare of the citizens 
at home will be the first and main duty of Governments. Local taxation 
ought to be the first mortgage on the wealth of the nation. 



The paper in which I lately defended the London County Coun- 
cil finance closed with the words above, which I now propose to 
explain and develop. Lord Welby's budget statement of May 
last disposed of the mendacious charge made by the party Press 
that the London County Council was continually raising the rates, 
and was guilty of wastefulness, extravagance, and self-interest. 
One of our first living financiers has now shown that what increase 
of rates there has been is caused by the devices of the present 
Government, in spite of all the protests of the Council. And he 
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further proved that the Rnance of the Council, in its fifteen years 
of life, had been conspicuously honest, prudent, and economical. 
It gave lessons to the reckless extravagance and the careless 
blundering which distinguished the Imperial Rnance in the same 
period. The party and their scribes who encourage the most 
scandalous squandering of the national wealth shed crocodile tears 
over the wanton expenditure of the London Council — in sweeping 
away fever dens in the slums, in purifying the schools of the 
children, in giving the people cheap trams, and in opening to them 
gardens and parks. 

Now, my point is that these home reforms and developments — 
urgent, direct, and vital as they are — form the very first conditions 
of sound government, and should be a first, charge on the public. 
And those who fling away ;^5,ooo,ooo sterling on a railway in 
Uganda, which can never earn as many pence ; who sacrifice other 
millions in rotten stores, useless ordnance, crippled horses, and 
strayed mules ; who, whilst plague rages in India, burden that 
starving race with the cost of a farcical promenade across the 
snows of Tibet — these people have small right to throw stones at a 
Council which, with great moderation and prudence, is labouring 
to fulfil the first duty of civilised government. It is as if the Rus- 
sians were to accuse the Japanese of carelessness, improvidence, 
and corruption. 

In the ten years past the expenditure of the nation has increased 
by about 70 per cent. Have we gained seventy millions' worth in 
real, as distinct from nominal, growth? Have we won seventy 
millions' worth even of glory and prestige? Are the masses in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland better off in their daily lives to the 
tune of seventy millions sterling? In the same period of ten years 
the ordinary expenditure of the London County Council has in- 
creased only by 13 per cent. — and that increase is almost entirely 
due to the mismanagement of local taxation by the present Govern- 
ment. For my part, I am amazed that the expenditure of the 
Council has not increased much. more. If it had we should have 
no reason to complain. 

In the normal progress of civilisation the demands of healthy 
life, of intellectual enjoyment, of leisure, of refinement, all natur- 
ally develop. The standard of living has notoriously risen in all 
•classes. The rich spend on themselves and their families twice 
as much as their fathers ; the middle and professional class also 
spend much more. Things which were luxuries and rarities to our 
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grandparents are daily necessities to us. To a considerable 
degree the working masses have received the benefit in increased 
wages and corresponding increase of comfort. But the growth of 
modern industrial life, which has brought such wealth to the capi- 
talist and trading classes, and has doubled their facilities of en- 
joyment, has brought new pressure to bear on the masses. 

The enormous expansion of London has made more or less im- 
pure the air they breathe and the ground they tread. The drainage 
of so huge an area taxes the skill of our engineers. The agglomer- 
ation of the destitute and the diseased has bred vast insanitary 
slums. The abnormal size of the city condemns the poor to live 
from year to year in an interminable prison of bricks. The need 
of pure water, of fresh air, of gardens and green spaces and trees,, 
of easy locomotion, of galleries of science and art, of music and 
social intercourse, of adequate schools — and all these things are 
the essence of civic life — are made infinitely more difficult of 
attainment by the very increase of industrial activity which civi- 
lisation stimulates. The governing classes, the rich, the whole 
capitalist and trading class can easily obtain all these necessities 
of life, and as easily escape from the pressure which hems in the 
masses in their monstrous city. In his motor or fast train and 
carriage, the M.P. in an hour is in the country paradise he calls 
his home. The comfortable shop-keeper, the City clerk, even the 
foreman of works, can live in his villa or cottage beyond the area of 
bricks. To them the growth of London means wealth and oppor- 
tunity. To the working masses it means a crowded and stifled 
life. 

London belongs to these working masses, as they be- 
long to London. London does not belong to the gentry, 
the merchants, the tradesmen, who use it as a summer place 
of amusement, as a market, as a shop. These people do not 
inhabit London ; they are not citizens of London ; they have no 
municipal pride in London. They use the Royal Parks, frequent 
theatres, restaurants, and dances in London, just as the tradesmen 
run for their holiday to Margate or Hastings. Accordingly, we 
hear an outcry from these classes when they have to pay rates 
on their town houses, their offices, or their shops in a city in which 
they do not really reside, which is not their home, from which they 
find every excuse for escaping at the first chance. Parliament 
cannot exist in London for two months at a time without ** vaca- 
tions '* for the races and Paris and ** week-ends " every Friday. 
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Well-to-do people imitate the ways of what they are pleased to call 
'* society." And these fribbles grumble when the real government 
of London, consisting of practical men who know and care for 
London, call on them for rates to be expended in improving the 
lives of real Londoners. 

No rise of wages can enable the workman to meet the complex 
problems which the growth of industrialism casts upon his life. 
He cannot singly cope with the problem of drainage, of housing,. 
of education, of sanitary homes, of spaces for recreation, of loco- 
motion, of culture in all its forms. As in the Middle Ages the 
serf was ascriptus glehce — bound to stay in his own parish ; so to- 
day the Londoner in Whitechapel or Lambeth has to live his life 
there. How many M.P.'s, journalists, or West-End loungers have 
tried to do that? It is to make life in Whitechapel or Lambeth 
a human life, fit for a self-respecting citizen in the twentieth cen- 
tury, with some small taste of what the citizen of Paris or New 
York now has in his own city, that the London County Council has 
laboured for fifteen years. For my part, I wonder that they have 
done so much and at so cheap a rate. If the rate were raised it 
would be for the benefit of the public. And I am sure that no 
work done by Parliament in these fifteen years at all approaches it 
in public utility or in disinterested statesmanship. 

Frederic Harrison 



BOOKS 



THE HERBERT SPENCER LECTURE. By Fredewc Harrison. 30 pp> 
23. net. (Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 1903.) 

The lovers of curious contradictions and unforeseen conjunc- 
tions will find much to interest them in the First Herbert Spencer 
Lecture. To begin with, it was delivered before the University 
of Oxford, and its subject was never tired of denouncing academic- 
foundations. The lecturer chosen for the occasion was the leader 
in this country of a philosophic school to which Spencer had 
always declared himself opposed. And the foundation was due- 
to the admiration and liberality, not of one of his own countrymen,, 
but of an Indian pundit, who had been Prime Minister of a Native 
State. In this, however, the conjunction was more obvious than 
the contradiction, for Spencer had always been the enemy of in- 
justice and the friend of the oppressed, and many an Indian^ 
cherishes his memory with gratitude as well as admiration. 

Mr, Harrison had no difficulty in showing that in their most 
fundamental doctrines, Spencer and Comte were at one. Alike, 
they believed in the reiijn of law, in the evolution of each state 
from one that had preceded it, in the relativity of knowledge, in the 
uselessness of unverifiable hypotheses, in the need of synthesis, and" 
in the amelioration of the material, social and moral conditions: 
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of the Human Organism as the end of human life. Mr. Harrison 
does not disguise that there are many points in which he differs 
from Spencer, and he discusses these freely. But what he lays 
especial stress on, is the need for synthesis, and the usefulness of a 
synthetic philosophy, such as Spencer's, in stirring" men's thoughts 
to new issues. And this is independent of the ultimate acceptance 
of the work as a whole. 

The men who succeed in organising any scheme of general thought, 
in such a way as to command the attention of all those in the civilised 
world who devote themselves to philosophy and to science, are so 
infinitely few— the resources needed even to attempt such a task are so 
complex and so rare — their labours are so precious to the advancement 
of human thought, that we judge their work to be worthy of study and 
honour, even if we find manifest errors in certain parts and they fail 
to satisfy their generation. 

It is thus that a great philosopher should be judged. The whole 
address vindicates the wisdom of the University iff choosing 
Frederic Harrison to give the first Herbert Spencer Lecture. 

S. H. 'SWINNY 

GAMBETTA INCONNU. By Andrb Lavbrtujon. (Bordeaux: G. 
Gounouillion. 1905.) 

Our co-religionist, M. Andre Lavertujon, played a distinguished 
part in Republican politics. Under the Empire he founded at 
Bordeaux, and successfully conducted, in spite of many difficulties, 
a Republican newspaper. La Petite Girondey which still exists, and 
is by far the most important newspaper of that part of France. 
After the 4th of September he became one of the Secretaries of 
the Government of National Defence, was afterwards in the diplo- 
matic service, and for many years one of the senators for the 
Department of the Gironde.^ He retired some years ago in order 
to write a work on St. Martin of Tours, whom he rightly considers 
as the real systematic founder of Catholicism in France, and he 
has already published two large volumes of the Chronicle of Sul- 
picius Severus enriched by many valuable notes and appendices 
which show that he is no dryasdust scholar. As a statue ha.s 
recently been erected to Gambetta at Bordeaux he has published 
fifteen letters which he received from Gambetta just before the 
war, with photographic reproductions of the originals, as well as 
letters from Jules Favre, Jules Simon, Jules Ferry, and others 
relating to the war. The letters of Gambetta are particularly 
interesting as showing the careful way in which the great states- 
man prepared himself for power, and also as illustrating the de- 
cadence of the Empire, even when it appeared to be prosperous. 
It seems almost a pity, though M. Lavertujon *s work on the 
Middle Age is very valuable, that he should not give us a bio- 
graphical essay on Gambetta instead of completing his work on 
St. Martin. But perhaps we may hope to have both, 

Paul Descours 
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PARAGRAPHS 



The extraordinary revelations regarding the sale and re- 
purchase at a much higher price of stores in South Africa, and the 
other scandals made known in the Report of Sir William Butler's 
Committee, form an interesting commentary on the denunciations 
of the corruption of President Kruger's Government which were 
so frequent before and during the war. That war was believed 
to be undertaken for many objects. It was a war for the fran- 
chise, and it put the country into the hands of an irresponsible and 
inefficient bureaucracy — mostly imported from England. It was 
'* a miner's war," and it has been followed by the introduction of 
Chinese labour. It was, in Lord Lansdowne's view, justified by 
the injustice inflicted on British Indians, and they have appealed 
in vain to the new government for fairer treatment. It was in the 
opinion of many worthy persons a war for the protection of the 
Kaffirs, artd the Kaffirs are more discontented than ever. Finally, 
it was a war for the overthrow of corruption, and we have the 

Butler Report. 

« « « « 

Arithmetic has seldom been put to so unworthy a use as in 
Mr. Balfour's plan of electoral redistribution, happily killed for 
the time by the ruling of the Speaker, but the resurrection of 
which is promised for next Session. The selection of 18,500 — a 
good round number — as the superior limit of disenfranchisement 
in boroughs, and of a much higher limit in counties, apparently 
in order to secure the maximum loss to Ireland consistent with the 
salvation of most of the smaller English boroughs, is certainly 
ingenious. The proposals flagrantly violate the Act of Union, 
which the present Government is specially pledged to defend. 
They will chiefly benefit a few new suburbs, where there is little 
corporate life, and where political interest and public spirit have 
not had time to grow strong. TJie old anomalies of registration 
are left untouched. No public outcry has been raised against the 
existing constituencies. And, finally, as the crowning absurdity, 
while great care is taken that no borough with a smaller population 
than 18,500 shall usurp the influence rightly belonging to larger 
constituencies — they are all alike debarred from pronouncing judg- 
ment on a Ministry condemned at by-election after by-election. In 
old days, unpopular rulers dreaded democratic theories ; now they 
know how to use them. 

« « * -K- 

The action of the Peers in the present Parliament and the 
probability of a Liberal majority in the next are again drawing 
attention to the question of the u.«e and abuse of a Second 
Chamber. The constitution-makers have not surmounted the two 
difficulties which confront them : how to prevent the check on 
hasty legislation becoming a veto on all legislation in a particular 
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direction, however often and however carefully considered ; and 
how to secure that the check shall be equally efficacious against 
both parties. In the Independent Review for July, Mr. Hobson, 
avoiding a frontal attack, turns the difficulty rather skilfully. Not 
interfering with the constitution of the Upper House, he pro- 
poses that when the two Houses disagree, there should be a 
referendum to the electorate to decide the matter. The possibility 
of this would make, he believes, for conciliation. But while the 
absolute veto on liberal legislation would thus be taken away 
from a reactionary House of Lords, nothing would be done to 
secure a check on a Ministry with a majority in both Houses. 
To supply this want, Mr. Hobson suggests the introduction of the 
Initiative on the question of Dissolution. Where a large number 
demand this in due form, the question of Dissolution would have 

to be submitted to the country. 

* * * * 

The King shines by comparison with his Ministers, and there 
have not been wanting extreme Radicals ready to invite his per- 
sonal fntervention in order to terminate the present situation. It 
is to be hoped that the end of the present Ministry, now that it has 
been defeated in the House of Commons, will come in a more 
normal manner. Nevertheless, this talk of appealing to the King 
is extremely dangerous. It means the resuscitation of another 
hereditary power behind the House of Lords, If for once and in 
the hands of a particular occupant this power might be used for 
good, it is sure in general to be used to strengthen the forces of 
reaction. Powers resting on the old and decaying foundation of 
heredity are certain in the long run to support each other. In 
fact, the revived importance of the crown is due in great part to 
the desire of the reactionary classes to add a third barrier to the 
advance of the People. They may lose their command of the 
House of Commons. The Peers may become odious by their 
resistance to popular measures. How useful, then, will it be to 
have a popular Monarch, in whom the leaders of the People have 
already expressed their confidence, and who enjoys the admiration 
of that vast multitude which takes no interest in questions of 

political principle ! 

« « « « 

Though Mr. Whitehouse's book (** Problems of a Scottish 
Provincial Town." By John Howard VVhitehouse. The Saint 
George Press, Ltd. 1905.) contains much that is of interest, it 
will be read by many with some disappointment. The problems 
discussed are not especially Scottish nor especially provincial. The 
peculiar circumstances of Dunfermline, the town under considera- 
tion, in part explain this. Owing to Mr. Carnegie's large endow- 
ment, difficulties can be met by an expenditure of metropolitan 
dimensions ; and the author expected a great increase in the size 
and importance of the town by the formation of a Naval Base at 
Rosyth, a scheme now abandoned. Hence it has come about that 
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most of the problems to which Mr. Whitehouse refers have been 
already treated in books of a more general nature, or relating to 
larger centres of population. Had the author done for a small 
Scottish town what Mr. Booth did for London and Mr. Rowntree 
for York, the result would have been more valuable. Even as it 
is, the book will be found useful by those interested in local organi- 
sation and improvement. Among other excellent measures, he 
strongly advocates the preservation of ancient and historic build- 
ings. 

« * * * 

The Sociological Society (5 Old Queen Street, Westminster, 
S.VV.) has lately published the Presidential Address given by Mr. 
Bryce at their annual meeting, together with their first Annual 
Report and List of Members. Mr. Bryce divided the members of 
the Society into three classes, first the actual scientific investiga- 
tors, secondly those sufficiently interested in the subject to appre- 
ciate popular lectures giving the broad results already attained, 
and, thirdly, philanthropists, politicians, teachers and others who 
have to deal with practical social problems and desire, or at least 
would be the better for, some knowledge of sociological theory as 
a basis for their work. He insisted that the Society must pro- 
vide for the needs of all three classes. Those who wish to become 
members, or who desire further information, should apply to the 

Secretary of the Sociological Society at the above address. 

• * • * 

In the July number of this Review, I dissented from the opinion 
that the increase in the number of the insane could be attributed to 
the greater laxity in the detention of lunaties, so that they were 
able to breed more freely than formerly, and hand on their evil 
qualities to numerous descendants. I doubted if there was this 
greater laxity. I doubted if, even supposing it existed, it would 
account for so rapid and so recent an increase as was alleged. In 
his speech on July 20, at the Public Health Congress, Dr. Hyslop, 
of Bethlehem Hospital, suggests another reason for the increase. 
He attributes it to the effect of our educational system, to the 
strain of examinations, and especially to the early age at which 
children are now sent to school. ** The effect,** said he, ** of the 
policy of cramming young children was to make them months' 
learned and years' demented." ** So damaging to the mental de- 
velopment and stability of the mind is the enforcement of brain 
effort at an early age that the methods now demanded by the 
Legislature are surely and certainly aiding in the brain suicide of 
our race." This is strongly put, and it may be with some exag- 
geration, but it is well for us to keep in mind the danger of pre- 
mature brain-work. Possibly this explanation will not meet the 
case of Ireland, where the increase, of lunacy has been especially 
great, but there the emigration of the most vigorous for over 
half a century cannot fail to have had a bad effect. 

S. H. SWINNV 
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TOLSTOY AND COMTE ON RUSSIAN 
REFORM 



In the year 1896 Count Tolstoy, having been appealed to for 
assistance in resisting some act of petty tyranny on the part of the 
Russian Government, wrote a ** Letter to Russian Liberals '** 
'declining to comply with the request, and stating that ** reflection 
and experience '* had both satisfied him that neither the Terrorist 
policy of the Revolutionary schools, nor the policy of the Liberals 
in endeavouring, without violence, to conquer constitutional rights 
bit by bit, was of any value in combating the Government; but 
that, on the contrary, they both tended to strengthen its power and 
irresponsibility. 

In November last, in reply to an enquiry by an American paper, 
he again expressed his objection to all political agitation, as an 
illusion which only delays true progress, and stated that * * social 
amelioration can be obtained only by the religious and moral per- 
fection " (? improvement) ** of each separate individual.'* 
** This," he said, ** can be observed in all constitutional States — 
for instance, France, England, America.*'! 

On August I a long letter from him, covering more than a 
p^ge of the TimeSy was published by that journal, from which it 
•appeared that ** the one thing, without which there cannot be any 
true improvement in the condition of the people," is ** the libera- 
tion of the land from private property — the establishment of equal 

♦ "Essays and Letters." Translated by Aylmer Maude. Published by 
•Grant Richards, London, in the "World's Classics." 
t TA£ Anglo-Russian, February, 1905. 
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rights on the land for all men " — In other words, the acceptance^ 
and application of the theories of Mr. Henry George. Tolstoy 
regards private property in land as ** an obvious and crying injus- 
tice," as a "great sin," as an "atrocity," and he describes its. 
abolition as ** the religious movement which is now pending for the 
Russian people." 

Starting, therefore, in 1896, from the expression of his dis- 
belief in either Terrorism or Representative Government as a 
remedy for existing evils, he now comes forward with his own pro- 
posal. To cast ridicule on it is, of course, easy ; and, in fact, the 
** religious " character of a theory which Mr. George himself re-- 
garded as purely economic does not seem very evident. But 
Tolstoy's sincerity is, presumably, beyond dispute; and, apart from 
the practicability, or otherwise, of his suggestion, it appears to me- 
that his letter is chiefly valuable as furnishing one more testimony 
(if one were required) to the magnitude and complexity of the- 
problem with which it deals. The more, indeed, one reads 01^ 
thinks about this subject, the more one is struck with the difficul- 
ties which .surround it ; and, therefore, although possibly, by the 
time these lines are in print, the Constitutional scheme of the- 
Russian Government may have been promulgated, it may be useful^ 
in order to assist the readers of this Review to realise the nature 
of some of those difficulties, to state briefly some of the leadings 
facts connected with the present situation, and to discuss the 
question from another point of view. 

Russia is an autocratic empire, covering more than one-sixth 
of the total land surface of the globe, and inhabited by, approxi- 
mately, 135 millions of people. Its population comprises a great 
variety of races, in different stages of civilisation, from the nomads 
of Lapland and the steppes of Tartary, to the compara- 
tively cultivated inhabitants of Finland, and professes many 
different forms of religious belief. The chief industry is 
agriculture, which is said to occupy 90 per cent, of the- 
population of Siberia, and 70 per cent, of that of Euro- 
pean Russia. Recently, however, there has been a large 
increase in various kinds of manufacturing industry ; and, in the 
ten years from 1887 to 1897, its value more than doubled. The 
remuneration of labour is, notwithstanding, " scandalous. The- 
average wages of a skilled operative in Moscow, for instance, are 
stated, in an official publication, to be only about thirty shillings a 
month. 
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. There is, cofisequently, a very serious economic prdbltai pr^ssi- 
ing for solution. But this is complicated by the more distinctly 
political agitation for representative institutions. The latter is not 
entirely new. Within the last 300 years there have been three or 
four similar movements; but they have all come to nothing. The 
present one seems to emanate chiefly from the professional and 
upper classes, and to be supported by the town workmen. It is 
doubtful if the peasants, as a body, sympathise with, or indeed 
understand, it. They have their own grievances. The local land- 
owners are the objects of their hatred, and the peasants' action 
takes the line of insurrection against them, accompanied by in- 
cendiarism, pillage, and murder, without, apparently, any definite 
political theory at the back of it. 

Historical parallels are proverbially misleading; but, in looking 
at the condition of Russia to-day, the mind almost involuntarily 
reverts to France in the eighteenth century. The similarity may 
not, in all respects, be complete; but there are the same assertion 
of Divine Right on the part of the Sovereign, the same arbitrary 
form of government, the same uncertainty as to the life and liberty 
of the people, the same peasant riots, and the same demand from 
the educated classes for a Constitution. We might almost imagine 
ourselves back in the days of Mayor Bailly, Mirabeau, and Sieyes* 
And we know how that all ended — if, indeed, it can be said to have 
yet ended. 

To suppose that all this economic and political welter can be 
reduced to order merely by the abolition of private property in 
land would be a rather trying exertion of our credulity. But, on 
the other hand, if the condition of the people be taken as a test, 
Tolstoy's disbelief in the efficacy of Constitutional Government 
appears to be well-founded. Certainly its results in a country 
like our own, where it is said there are always 12 or 13 millions of 
inhabitants living on the verge of starvation, are not very promis- 
ing for other nations. Historically we know that it was revolu- 
tionary in its origin, and Positivism teaches us further that it is 
doomed ultimately to disappear ; being merely one of the stages 
through which the institution of government passes in the transi- 
tion from ancient Theocracy to republican Sociocracy. 

If the long letter which, in 1852, Comte wrote to the Czar 
Nicholas I{ be referred to, it will be seen that, like Tolstoy, he 
relied on religion as the instrument by which Russia was to be 

X "Positive Polity," vol. iii. Appendix to Preface. 
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reformed; although, of course, allowance has to be made for the 
different sense in which he used the term. He looked forward to 
the gradual diffusion in Russia of . Positivist doctrines, but depre- 
cated any sudden political change. He pointed out to the Czar 
that Western Europe had passed through a long historic transition 
in which Russia had not shared. ** The West of modern times," 
he said; ** owes all its advantages, first to the Mental evolution of 
the Greeks, then to the Active career of Rome, and lastly to the 
Affective training of the Middle Age." But the evolution of the 
West is not even yet complete, and he thought Russia would be 
wise to wait. One of the stages through which the West has yet 
to pass, when the new Spiritual P6wer shall be sufficiently 
organised to render the temporal concentration superfluous, will 
be tlie gradual break-up of the large States into smaller aggrega- 
tions united only by voluntary bonds. ** Political authority," he 
said, ''cannot long be exercised over too dissimilar populations 
without degenerating into tyranny." Russia, he considered, was 
destined to submit eventually to this sociological law, and he 
thought it was the duty of the Czars, ** cautiously moving in 
advance of their civilisation, to'"direct the final transition from 
Theocracy into Sociocracy." He urged them, ** when the time 
should he ripe " (an important qualification), to prepare the way 
for this by the necessary transformation of the Russian royalty 
into a republican dictatorship, which would, in due course, with 
the assent of public opinion, ** carry out, maturely and systemati- 
cally, the peaceable dismemberment of the empire." But he 
objected to any ** ill-advised imitation " of Western measures. The 
immediate extension to Russia of republican institutions which 
might suit France he regarded as a vain metaphysical dream. 
*'At the present day," he said, ** to wish to abolish royalty in 
Russia would be even more absurd than to pretend to establish 
it again in France; although, ultjjnately, it must cease everywhere 
as being the last vestige of Theocracy." 

It is over fifty years since the letter in question was written, and 
it may perhaps be argued that, even if Comte's advice was judi- 
cious at that time, the circumstances are now so different that the 
policy of delay is no longer applicable, and that some vital and 
Immediate change is necessary. It may be so; but the value of 
such a change may be over-estimated, and it may be well to 
bear in mind Comte's axiom that immediate remedies in social 
matters cannot be radical. Personally, however, I am, and have 
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been for many years, convinced that in Comte's theory of the West 
lies the only clue to the political regeneration not merely of Russia, 
but of the other nations of the world. As the intellectual leader of 
the race, the reorganisation of the West is the first condition of 
Progress. 

Meanwhile it should be remembered that the jotm of a govern- 
ment is, after all, a secondary matter. The essential thing to be 
considered is the spirit in which it is administered. And it is here 
that the government of the Czar seems to fail. It is not because 
it is an Autocracy that it has incurred the hostility of so many 
of its subjects; but because it is, in many ways, a cruel, corrupt, 
and barbarous Government, apparently indifferent to the common 
welfare, and having no regard for the elementary conditions of 
civilised human society — the life 'and liberty of its members. 

To call a government an Autocracy does not of itself furnish 
any test of its character. Some of the most famous governments 
in history have been autocratic' Take, for instance, that of the 
Emperor Hadrian : — 

" During his reign scarcely a skirmish broke the profound peace on 
the frontier. Such peace suited his genius. He was gifted with an 
eminent capacity for organisation and administration. His immense 
industry mastered all details, his vast memory retained them. On 
foot and bare-headed he might be seen traversing every province of 
his empire, seeine with his own eyes its state and wants, and with a 
liberal hand supplying those wants. The finances in good order, the 
soldiers cared for, yet held in strictest discipline, the administrative 
and civil service of the Empire arranged, the cities in every province 
enlarged and beautified," etc. (Congreve's ^ Roman Empire of th^ 
West.")§ 

*' The Roman world," says Professor Beesly, ** was never 
better governed than by Hadrian." 

The contrast between such a ruler and the present Czar is too 
palpable to require any comment, and it appears evident that the 
reform which Russia really needs is not so much in the form of the 
government as in the mode of governing. Whether such a reform 
can be obtained seems doubtful. There is evidently a large fund 
of Conservative feeling in Russia, and it may prove to be sufficiently 
strong to overcome the present Revolutionary outbreak. If not, 
the consequences will be terrible. Indeed, in either case this will 
probably be so. In either case we shall be the spectators of a 
tragedy, and it is difficult to say which will be the greater — the 
tragedy of violent and sanguinary repression, or that of success- 
ful insurrection. Henry. Ellis. 



i Quoted by fhrofessor Beesly in ** The New Calendar of Great Men. ' ' 
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THE BRITISH FRONDE 



The Parliamentary Session has resembled a scene or two of Comic 
Opera— not the legislative year of the Mother of Parliaments. It 
has all the unreality, the funny surprises, the topsy-turviness of a 
good Gilbert and Sullivan farce. Unfortunately it is an expensive 
joke— and the English peofrie have to pay rather heavily for the 
fun of the thing. It has ended in what the French histories call a 
** Day of Dupes." Not that the Prime Minister has any resem- 
blance to Richelieu. But there is something of Mazarin about 
him. He has the Cardinal's ** charm/* his oiliness, his gift for 
wriggling out of dilemmas, of tricking opponents twice 
as strong and as able as himself. And the situation 
altogether reminds one of the Fronde opposition to Mazarin 
— in a dull, timid way, without bloodshed or barricades. 
The various sections of Liberals — Free Food Unionists, 
Protection Unionists, Front Bench Whigs, Liberal Im- 
perialists, Free Trade economists — exhibit the same internecine 
intrigues, divisions, cross purposes, hollow professions, aristo- 
cratic prejudices, and personal ambitions as did the Frondewrs- 
under Louis XIV. And like Mazarin, Mr. Balfour has contrived 
to come up top out of the scramble, partly because he really 
believes in nobody and cares for nothing outside his friends and 
his class ; partly, because political questions are to him games of 
skill and chance, like golf or bridge — and perhaps, partly, because 
he is a Scotchman and cannot understand what a genuine English- 
man feels. 

A genuine Englishman may well feel that Mr. Balfour and 
Speaker Gully between them have made Parliamentary govern- 
ment a burlesque. They trample on old constitutional usage as 
freely as any Minister of a Napoleon or a Kaiser. A Prime 
Minister who contrives to gag the House of Commons, who for 
two years prevents it from expressing any opinion on the greatest 
question of our time, who runs away laughing when the entire 
Opposition pass on his policy an unanimous censure, who chops 
logic with his critics with the shallow smartness of college debating 
societies — all the time, under unparalleled humiliation^ declares 
that he regards no opinion except that of the House of Commons 
— in which he alternately plays the truant or the light comedian. 
If all this is not the end of Parliament and the Constitution, as 
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liitherto understood, we may well wonder what more is wanted 
to destroy their prestige and authority. 

The matter is a great deal more serious than an amusing game 
•of Parliamentary " Blind-man's-buff." If government by the 
House of Commons and the unwritten law of our Constitution are 
•obsolete what are we going to have in their place ? It has been a 
rare time for epigrammatic journalism and for comic caricatures. 
When the miners' camp hung the wrong man by lynch law and 
had to apologise, the deputation to the widow told her that *' the 
laugh is on us!" Now ** the laugh is on us" — the English 
people : and a very costly joke it has been. Some hundred mil- 
lions of money muddled and ill-spent ; and urgent laws 
«and reforms of all kinds chucked over year after year. 
If the Prime Minister ha^ the hearty support of the 
House of Commons — which he says alone sustains him 
in all his humiliations and failures — why has he been unable 
to pass any measure of the least importance, after all his pompous 
-promises? The truth is that his entire administration has been 
'One long struggle to retain office by prevarication, trickery, false 
asseveration, and hollow promises made to be broken. 

Why then, a plain Englishman may ask, has all this been 
•endured for two years ? Because two-thirds of the Opposition are 
Frondeurs^ as they said in French history. The English of 
Frondfiurs is a confederation of men of wealth and birth — who 
profess popular principles for the time, but have no intention of 
making any real change in government, who are just as ready to 
upset each other as the government, and in the meantime play at 
politics as they would play at cards. No one can doubt that if 
the united Opposition had done their duty and acted on their 
professions, in the spirit in which the Irish Nationalists, the Eng- 
lish Labour men, the Welsh members, and a Radical contingent 
behaved ; if the Opposition had been led by Redmonds, Burnses, 
Lloyd Georges, Crookses, this ridiculous fiasco of a Session would 
never have been played. The official Opposition talked but did not 
-act. It took all these usurpations and insults ** lying down." It 
used a valiant language, but showed very tame conduct. No 
:small part of it, perhaps, in their hearts were more hostile to the 
Irish party and to Labour schemes than to Mr. Balfour ; were 
more at his point of view than that of John Burns ; they fear" the 
parsons and the publicans more than the people ; and they desire 
4he smiles of Society and the good word of the Tory Press much 
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more than the approval of their own constituents. How utterly 
hollow, hopeless, and torpid the Front Bench Opposition was, is^ 
shown by the division lists. There were 364 divisions, in the 
gfreat majority of which the Irish, Labour, and Radical members 
attended. Members of the late Liberal Government failed to 
attend even one hundred — Mr. E. Robertson 97, Sir E. Grey 89^ 
Mr. John Morley 80. From 50 — 60 Liberals were habitually absent 
on divisions. 

This means much more than that the Liberal Opposition failed* 
to beat the Ministry in the Parliamentary game. It means that 
.the real division of political parties is much deeper than the House 
of Commons figures disclose — and a very different division. Some 
joo members decline to vote with Mr. Balfour. Of these nearly 200 
are but half-hearted in voting against him to turn him out; — partly^ 
their leaders are not agreed as to who should take his place ; 
partly, they are not agreed what they would do when they had 
taken his place ; partly, they privately care most for great sociaF 
interests which Mr. Balfour and the House of Lords represent. 
.The inner history of the late Session is a tacit coalition of Birth^ 
Privilege, and Wealth to resist popular reforms of all kind. Mr. 
Balfour remains practical dictator as being the central wire-puller 
in the Conservative interest. His business is to assist endowed 
Churches, clerical schools, legalised monopolies, exploiting syn* 
dicates, landowners, brewers, mine-owners, employers' secret 
bureaux, military jobs, aristocratic jobs, and all anti-social institu- 
tions in the kingdom. He and his open and secret supporters take 
the opportunity of a war delirium to strengthen the grip of parsons, 
publicans, soldiers, magnates, capitalists, and sinecurists, upon the 
public ; — to paralyse trades unions, to insult dissenters, and to- 
encourage every form of folly and oppression in the rich and privi- 
leged classes. 

The historic division of Conservatives and Liberals is now 
obsolete. The real division is that between Conservative capi- 
talists and the wage-earning masses in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. And in the former class the bulk of nominal Liberals 
may be counted. The inner temper of the Conservative leaders 
Is a colourless and timid form of the temper of Russian bureau- 
,crats,. Prussian "junkers" — and American syndics. It is a 
struggle not between political parties — but between class interests. 
And Mr. Balfour, with his constitutional indolence of nature, and 
his intellectual Nihilism, has recklessly led the way to unconstitu- 
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tional tactics which are in the true sense — revolutionary. Revo- 
lutionary encroachments on the laws of Constitution and Parlia- 
ment cannot be met by obsolete Parliamentary .motions and 
harangues. If the governing classes have coalesced to promote 
unconstitutional violence, it is high time the People set themselves 
to get the Constitution revised. All sectional programmes should 
be postponed, and agitation concentrated on these four points of 
a new Charter : — 

1. Triennial Parliaments. 

2. Equal electoral districts and one man one vote. 

3. Home Rule for the four nations of the United Kingdom. 

4. Substitution of an elected Senate for an hereditary legisla- 
ture. Frederic Harrison 



THE PLACE OF HYROTHESIS IN SCIENCE* 



The appearance in recent years of several books dealing with the 
fundamental principles underlying the mathematical and physical 
sciences is a fact of considerable interest. It has been a matter of 
reproach that first principles have generally been treated by pro- 
fessed writers on philosophy, with little or no practical experience 
of scientific method, whilst the indifference of the practical worker 
in science towards philosophical problems has been notorious. 
Such an attitude of indifference is not altogether unreasonable. 
The scientific investigator, engaged in practical problems, has no 
time to test his reasoning at every step by the rules of formal logic, 
and arguments as to the fundamental principles of his science are 
apt to seem to him mere verba! quibbling, especially when, as is 
so often the case, those arguments are obscured by metaphysical 
verbiage, and accompanied by barren speculations as to the nature 
of ultimate realities and '* thing$-in-themselves. " The chemist or 
physicist has therefore generally ignored such discussions, and has 
contented himself with constructing hypotheses as they were found 
to be necessary, taking as the sole test of validity their suitability 
for the problem in hand, without considering their logical per- 
fection or imperfection. This neglect of philosophy has its dis- 
advantages. Hypotheses invented for a temporary purpose, being 

• " Science and Hypothesis." By H. Poincar^. With a Preface by 
Professor J. Lafmor, Sec. R.S. (Walter Scott.) "The Recent Develop- 
ment of Physical Science," W. CD. Whetham. (Murray.) 
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found valuable for the investigation of phenomena, come to be 
regarded as expressions of absolute truth, their relativity is lost 
sight of, and the imaginary fluids and ethers adopted in the first 
place as parts of an artificial mechanism, come in the end to be 
regarded as having objective reality. The effect of this condition 
of things on the non-scientific public is deplorable. The con- 
clusions of science are presented on popular platforms, in maga- 
zines and newspapers, in the language of the current hypotheses, 
no pains being taken to indicate how much is ascertained fact, and 
how much the metaphorical clothing of the fact. It follows that 
when, as must often occur, men of science find it convenient to 
abandon an old hypothesis and to adopt a new and more compre- 
hensive one, the facts have to be expressed in different language, 
and it may well seem to the looker-on that the whole structure of 
the science is overturned and rebuilt from time to time. Scoffers 
point to the ruins of successive hypotheses and talk of the 
** bankruptcy of science," and dilettante politicians and meta- 
physicians ask why, with such a spectacle of the fallibility of 
human reason before us, we should cavil at the Athanasian Creed. 
A study of the place of hypothesis in science is therefore a matter 
of real urgency. 

It is sometimes imagined that physics, obeying Newton's warn- 
ing, has freed itself from metaphysics, that as a purely inductive 
science it rests wholly on experimental facts, and that its genera- 
lisations contain no foreign and extraneous matter. This belief 
was rudely shaken some twenty-five years ago by J. B. Stallo in 
his brilliant work, ** The Concepts of Modern Physics," in which 
he dragged to light the old metaphysical ideas lurking in current 
physical theories, all unknown to their exponents. Stallo was 
an amateur student of science, and although he expressly admitted 
the possible usefulness of logically imperfect hypotheses for 
practical laboratory purposes, hi&,>work was concerned rather with 
pointing out errors than with suggesting remedies. It was there- 
fore regarded by many as purely destructive, and lay neglected 
until a few years ago, when German writers engaged in a similar 
discussion called attention to it. Prof. Poincare*s book is the 
work of a famous mathematical physicist, who adds to his scien- 
tific attainments the gift of clear exposition and a graceful and 
sparkling literary style, although the latter may not be very appa- 
rent in the rather clumsy English translation before us. The book 
falls naturally into two sections, dealing with mathematics and 
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physics respectively. The mathematical section to a great extent 
covers ground which has already been traversed by Prof. ClifFord 
and Prof. Pearson among others, but is rather more technical an 
character, so that the non-mathematical reader may find It more 
difficult to follow than, for instance, the corresponding chapters of 
Prof. Pearson's ** Grammar of Science." The analysis of the 
nature of mathematical reasoning is well worth study. The diffi- 
culty of this analysis lies in the fact that the simple processes of 
arithmetic and algebra seem to us so obvious that any proof of 
their validity appears tautological. M. Poincar^'s treatment of 
these processes is clear and concise. 

The author's attitude perhaps appears most clearly in his dis- 
cussion of the idea of space, and of the differences between the 
space which is the frame-work of our visual and tactile sensations, 
and the ideal space of the geometer. Even the latter is not unique. 
At & very early period, geometers felt that Euclid's axiom (or 
postulate) of parallels was not self-evident, and sought for means 
of demonstrating its truth. These attempts failed, but they led 
to the remarkable discovery that it was possible to construct a 
consistent system of geometry in which the axiom of parallels 
should not hold good. In this way arose the various systems of 
non- Euclidean geometry. Now, as M. Poincare shows, these 
systems, starting from an idea of space differing entirely from the 
ordinary or Euclidean idea, are nevertheless perfectly consistent, 
and it is impossible to devise any experiment to prove without 
ambiguity that our universe is constituted according to the one set 
of geometrical laws and not to the other. But the conclusion 
which the author draws from these facts is not very convincing. 
He says : — 

What, then, are we to think of the question : Is Euclidean geometry 
true ? It has no meaning. We might as well ask if the metric system 
is true, and if the old weights and measures are false; if Cartesian 
co-ordinates are true and polar co-ordinates are false. One geometry 
cannot be more true than another; it can only be more convenient. 
Now Euclidean geometry is, and will remain, the most convenient: 
1st, because it is the simplest, and it is so not onl^r because of our 
mental habits or because of the kind of direct intuition that we have 
of Euclidean space; it is the simplest in itself, just as a polynomial 
of the first degree is simpler than a pol3momial of the second degree ; 
2nd, because it sufficiently agrees with the properties of natural solids, 
those bodies which we can compare and measure by means of our 
senses. 

But surely this does not state the problem quite fairly. The 
choice of a system of weights and measures, or of a system of 
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co-ordinates, is a matter of convenience and nothing more*, whilst 
the choice of a geometry profoundly influences the conceptions 
which we form of the universe. It is true that men might con- 
ceivably have chosen a set of assumptions as to the nature of 
space differing from those familiar to us, but the fact remains that 
they did not do so, and that the very possibility of other assump- 
tions has only been made known to us in recent times, and by the 
application of the highest powers of mathematical analysis. A 
conception of space which fits observed facts so accurately that 
there is no record of its failure is a true conception, in the only 
sense in which we can speak of scientific truth, the sense employed 
by the author throughout his work. 

The hypotheses of physics are grouped under three heads : — 
1st., those which we assume naturally and indeed inevitably, such 
as, that the influence of very distant bodies may be neglected, or 
that an effect is a continuous function of its cause. These and 
similar assumptions are made in all scientific investigation. 
Secondly, there are hypotheses adopted for convenience, as that a 
medium is continuous or atomic in structure. In this case it may 
be possible to obtain accurate conclusions on either assumption. 
Hypotheses of this kind may safely be used, but it is important 
to remember their character, and to state the conclusions in such a 
way as to bring out their independence of the initial assumption. 
Hypotheses of the third class are true generalisations, susceptible 
of verification by experiment, a test which should be applied when- 
ever possible. 

When an old hypothesis is displaced in favour of a newer one, 
as when physicists expressed the laws of light in terms of Max- 
well's electro-magnetic theory instead of in terms of the older 
theory of Fresnel, it often happens that the equations which 
express the phenomena remain unchanged. Why is this? It is 
because the equations express real relations, which are independent 
of the language adopted : — 

They teach us now, as they did then, that there is such and such 
a relation between this thing and that; only the something which we 
then called motion we now call electric current. But these are 
merely names of the images we substituted for the real objects which 
Nature will hide for ever from our eyes. The true relations between 
these real objects are the only reality we can attain, and the sole 
condition is that the same relations shall exist between these objects 
as between the images we are forced to put in their place. If the 
relations are known to us, what does it matter if we think it convenient 
to replace one image by another? 
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The second book before us has a different object. It aims at 
giving to the educated reader an outline of those great discoveries 
and speculations which have to a large extent remodelled the 
science of physics in recent years. The author is well known as 
an able investigator in the field of physical chemistry, and in this 
work he has brought together, in language remarkably free from 
technicalities, a clear and fascinating account of several of the 
most important lines of investigation. If the subjects chosen are 
chiefly drawn from the work of the Cambridge school of physicists, 
this is justified not only by the author's own relation to Cambridge, 
but by the intrinsic importance of the investigations. The chap- 
ters on the conduction of electricity through gases, and on the 
thorny subject of radio-activity, may be mentioned as illustrating 
the marvellous results achieved by the use of bold hypotheses in 
competent hands. 

For our present purpose, we can only deal with the introductory 
chapter on the philosophical basis of physics. Here we find, as in 
the works of Stallo and of Prof. Poincare, the same eagerness 
to liberate physics from the yoke of metaphysics. Mr. Whetham 
appears to regard metaphysical problems as in themselves legiti- 
mate objects of study, but argues strongly for their entire exclu- 
sion from natural science. The aim of physical science is to con- 
struct a model of the universe, which shall bring order into 
I^enomena, and so enable us to make use of the resources of 
nature. Whether this model corresponds with the reality is a 
question with which science does not concern itself, and is in fact 
insoluble. What is important is that the model shall correspond 
with sufficient closeness with observed facts. This means that in 
practice, and in our unphilosophical moments, we generally treat 
it as if it were real : - 

While natural science is not committed to any particular philoso- 
phical system, while in its essence -it is independent of all such systems, 
the language it uses habitually is based on the common-sense realism 
which is the philosophic creed of most men of science — indeed of the 
great bulk of ... . the races of Western Europe 

In the laboratory, as in practical life, there is neither room nor 
time for philosophic doubt. 

An interesting point dwelt upon by both writers is the fallacy 
of a mechanical explanation of the universe. It is frequently 
assumed by scientific writers that our knowledge of nature would 
be complete if all phenomena could be expressed in terms of the 
motions of atoms, and that this is the goal towards which all 
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scientific investigation should strive. In reality, as is shown by 
M. Poincare and Mr. Whetham, the mechanical aspect of a phend* 
menon is no more fundamental than any other. It is apt to seem 
so to us because mechanics was the earliest branch of physics to 
develop, and its methods and conclusions are fairly intelligible to 
the ordinary man ; it is also the science most susceptible of 
mathematical treatment. But the mechanical is only a single aspect 
of phenomena, and the proposed unification of knowledge on a 
mechanical basis is illusory. Cecil H. Desch 



THE DEFENCE OF INDIA 



Since the Prime Minister's speech on Imperial Defence, upon 
which I commented in the Positivist Review for June, we have had 
a very elaborate discourse on the same subject from a much more 
competent person, the late Commander-in-Chief, addressed to a 
specially convened meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
His object was to impress upon that influential body the danger 
which we are incurring by our unpfeparedness for war by land. 
He did not deal with the liability of these islands to invasion. He 
confined himself to examining whether we are able to defend the 
North-Western frontier of India. ** I would beg you," he 
said, '* not to listen to anything that may be told you 
as to the impossibility of India ever being invaded through 
Afghanistan. India has been invaded no fewer than 
twenty-one times from that direction, and I have no hesitation 
in giving it as my opinion that a twenty-second invasion would 
be a far less difiicult undertaking than any of those that have gone 
before, unless we make up our minds to take the necessary pre- 
cautions." 

Lord Roberts is a soldier of acknowledged ability and unrivalled 
experience. He has spent most of his life in India, and has com- 
manded an army which marched from the Indus to Cabul, and 
from Cabul to Candahar. His opinion on what is possible among 
the mountains and deserts of Afghanistan must therefore have 
more weight than the objections of members of Parlianrient and 
journalists who know those regions only by description, and have 
no practical acquaintance with military matters. He is convinced 
that the railways which Russia has recently built, and is still 
building, will enable her when she thinks fit to direct 500,000 
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men on the Afghan frontier with greater ease than she has carried 
a similar force the much longer distance to Manchuria. Of 
course, at the present moment her hands are full ; but no one can 
tdl how soon they may be free. We are bound by treaty to assist 
the Ameer in repelling any attack ; and even if we were not, I do 
not observe that anyone now holds, as some military authorities 
did thirty or forty years ago, that we should await an invading 
army on the frontier of India proper. Lord Roberts wishes us to 
understand clearly what efforts we shall be called on to make : — 

In the event of a war with Russia in the direction of Afghanistan^ 
it is imperative we should have at our disposal a force superior to that 
which could be brought against us ; and this number should, I think, 
be independent of the contingent which the native army could provide ; 
for that army, or its equivalent in strength, would be needed to 
impress the frontier tribes and the Afghans, whose attitude will inevitably 
be more or less uncertain until they see which side is most likely to win, 
and are able to decide which side it would be most to their advantage 
to join. Under our existing organisation, we cannot calculate on 
being in a position to mobilise for war on the Indian frontier more 
than about 200,000 British soldiers, after providing for the internal 
security of India, even if South Africa and our other Colonial stations 
are left with no more than their normal garrisons— and this only 
by utilising every available infantryman of the Regular Army, and the 
whole of the Reserve, England being left as it was in the spring of 1900 
without any Regular troops, except a few , regiments of cavalry, some 
batteries of horse and field artilleiy, and about 50,000 recruits, immature 
lads, too young to be sent to India. How, then, are the remaining 
300,000 to be provided, and how are enough men to be forthcoming 
month after month to replace casualties, which would assuredly be very 
heavy? 

Lord Roberts goes on to enquire to what extent these 200,000 
R^ulars might probably be supplemented by Militia and Volun- 
teers, supposing, that is, that service abroad is not made com- 
pulsory on either of these forces, and he thinks it doubtful whether 
we could depend on more than 50,000 from each with, say, 30,000 
Colonial troops, *' a total of 330,000 against a requirement of 
500.000." 

The shortage of officers is even more serious than that of men, 
because an officer takes so much longer to train. According to 
Lord Roberts 4,000 additional officers would be required at once 
for the mobilisation of only the existing Regular Army, and 1,600 
for mobilising the Native Indian Army. To meet this shortage of 
5»6oo officers for the two Regular Armies there are only 2,000 Re- 
serve officers, most of them too old for the work required. There 
is besides a deficiency of nearly 4,000 officers in the Militia and 
Volunteers. Supposing, therefore, that on the outbreak of war 
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Parliament were to decree the compulsory enlistment of 170,000 
additional men there would be absolutely no officers to drill and 
lead them. 

Such then being our unpreparedness to meet the danger which 
in the opinion of Lord Roberts threatens what he calls ** the 
brightest jewel in England's Crown," what remedy has he to pro- 
pose? Here his language becomes somewhat embarrassed, not to 
say shuffling. Mr. Arnold-Forste^ had no business to attribute to 
him the belief that ** conscription is the only remedy for our military 
life." No such opinion has been expressed " in any of my public 
utterances." On the contrary, he holds that '* the conditions of 
service in our Regular Army ar^ such as to render conscription 
inapplicable to that portion of the armed forces." But he does 
urge the introduction of universal service *' for home defence." 
And if anyone asks how universal service for home defence will 
keep the Russians out of India h^ replies that when the emergency 
occurs there will be a sufficient number of trained and organised 
men in the country ; ** whether these men go to the seat of war 
or not must depend on the will of the nation at the time." That 
is to say, when once our peaceful workmen have been induced to 
submit to enlistment by the assurance that they shall only be 
obliged to defend their own shores, an omnipotent Parliament of 
plutocrats (like the present one)* will be able to ship them off to 
India as easily as an omnipotent Tsar is now sending his unwilling 
subjects to Manchuria. 

Lord Roberts deliberately contemplates a breach of public faith. 
The War Office is more scrupulous. It has the same object in 
view, but it begins at the other end. It has carried a Bill through 
the House of Lords (which^ like many others in the last Session, 
did not reach the Commons) providing that all Militiamen recruited 
after the passing of the Act shall be liable to serve abroad. Evi- 
dently if this liability is properly explained to the class from whom 
the Militia is drawn recruits will not so easily be obtained. It is 
therefore worthy of notice that two prose^cutions have already 
been instituted for the offence of exhorting them not to enlist under 
the new condition. In the first case the jury refused to convict. 
The second has not yet been decided. Of course these proceed- 
ings have been initiated in Ireland, where experiments in abridg- 
ment of freedom are always first tried and precedents created for 
subsequent application in English law courts. 

Lord Roberts calls on his countrymen to remember that 100 
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years ago when the population of the United Kingdom was less 
than 17,000,000, more than 700,000 men took up arms to resist the 
threatened invasion of Bonaparte. What an inept comparison! 
Those brave and patriotic men were determined to defend " their 
own country ; but how many of them does Lord Roberts suppose 
would have been willing to go to India? He complains that all 
the warnings and exhortations of Royal Commissions and Army 
Leagues and. National Service Leagues " have fallen upon deaf 
ears,*' and he evidently fears that this deafness will continue. It 
will. He had better make up his mind that whenever we are 
driven to choose between sending 500,000 men to India and re- 
tiring altogether from that country, we shall reconcile ourselves- 
to the latter of those alternatives. 

Twenty years ago, at the time of the Penjdeh difficulty, the 
London Positivist Society discussed '* The Russian Approach to 
India," and published its conclusions in a paper which I drew up. 
We were at that time of opinion that though it behoved England to 
prepare for withdrawing from India as soon as possible, we ought 
in the meantime to protect her from Russian invasion ; and that 
for this purpose it would be wise to assist the Afghans to maintain 
their independence. But at that time the Russians had not built 
their railways, armies of 500,000 men were not thought of, and 
effectual assistance to the Afghans, if they really desired it, seemed 
to be well within our means. Circumstances have now changed. 
If the Russians are to be kept out of India it must be by the 
Indians themselves. But with India armed and organised for self- 
defence, what becomes of the British Ra] ? E. S. Beeslv. 



THE OPIUM QUESTION ♦ 

Mr. Joshua Rowntree belongs to a family which has never shrunk 
from unpopularity in a worthy cause, and which has become 
honourably known for careful and temperate studies of public 
questions from an ethical point of view — studies which lose noth- 
ing of their moral fervour and gain much in the power of per- 
suasion by being based on an accurate and impartial statement 
of the facts of the case. These characteristics are found to an 
eminent degree in this work on the opium question. The iniquities 
to which the trade led in its early days are indeed a matter of 
common knowledge and of public shame. They have already been 
set forth by many writers, among others by Dr. Bridges in his 

*"The Imperial Drug Trade.'* By Joshna Rowntree. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1905.) 
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paper on China which will be found in the Essays on '* Inter- 
national Policy " by English Positivists, originally published in 
1867. ^ut since that date, the ^question has entered on a new 
^tage. Open violence and a bold defiance of public morality have 
been succeeded by a policy of mystification and subterfuge. The 
Report of the Royal Commission has been held up as a judicial 
pronouncement in favour of our innocence and of the innocuous 
character of the drug — an opinion which it will be difficult to 
maintain in face of the evidence brought forward by Mr. Rown- 
tree. 

The beginning of the trade is thus described : — 

Never has a great trade sprung up under more extraordinarv circum- 
tstances. A Government pusned to the utmost the growth of tne poppy, 
and the manufacture and sale of the drug, for the sake .of revenue, it 
licenced the ships that carried the drug, with their captains and 
crews. It provided that they should be absolutely controlled by its 
•officers in China. It affixed its own stamp to the drug, and took pains 
that it should be manufactured expressly to suit the taste of the 
Chinese. Yet, because the trade was illegal, it disclaimed, and in- 
structed its officers at the receiving port to disclaim^ all knowledge of 
the trade. The drug was frequently confiscated, and natives were 
executed for criminal disobedience to the laws of their country. The 
smuggling led to piracv; boat crews were armed to the teeth; a 
merchant concerned had "known some instances in which the opium 
boats have been seized and the crews have had their heads cut off.'' 
Still the illusion was kept up. The Government receiving its income 
from such a source, ostentatiously washed its hands in innocency, and 
forbade its officials to engage in the later stages of the trade. 

When the Chinese Government t,ook still stronger measures and, 
tired of executing its own subjects, ventured to proceed against 
the foreigners who had supplied them with opium and instigated 
their crimes, the might of England was exerted to protect the 
trade ; and we went to war to force the Chinese to admit what 
they held to be a deadly poison. At last the Chinese Government, 
'finding that they were powerless to exclude the drug, and the pay- 
ments for it constituted a serious economic drain on the resources 
of the country, reluctantly consented to allow the cultivation of the 
poppy, and this put an end, not indeed to the Indian trade, but to 
the Indian monopoly. 

These events naturally led to many protests in England. In 
1843 Lord Shaftesbury — then Lord Ashley — moved a resolution 
against the trade in the House of Commons. In 1857 the Law 
Officers of the Crown declared its continuance was ** at variance 
with the spirit and intention *' of the treaty. In 1891, the House 
of Commons declared by 160 to 130 that the system was ** morally 
indefensible.** When a similar motion was made in 1893, ^^r. 
Gladstone met it by proposing the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission. This Commission, whose Report is supposed to have 
settled the question, and has certainly much influenced public 
•opinion, proceeded to the East to examine witnesses. It recom- 
mended by a large majority no interference with the trade. The 
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•evidence was generally held to haVe exploded the prevailing notion 
•of the pernicious effects of the drug ; and the Report was accepted 
as a finding almost judicial in its diaracter and based on a careful 
•Study of evidence r^resenting all points of view. This is not Mr. 
Rowntree's opinion. He shows that from its arrival in India, the 
Commission was taken in charge by Government officials, who 
arranged the course of inquiry, the places to be visited, and wit- 
nesses, that Mr. J. H. Wilson, M.P., the one member who adopted 
an independent attitude, was shadowed by the police, and that 
witnesses opposed to the trade were prevented from entering on the 
iiistory of the question while an official witness was allowed to give 
a historical review occupying eight closely-printed columns. 
Worse still. Colonel Abbott subjected some of the witnesses to two 
preliminary examinations before they appeared before the Commis- 
sion. It is, therefore, hardly wonderful that a witness concluded 
his evidence thus : '' This is the general opinion, but whatever 
-Government thinks is right.*' Nor did the Commission show im- 
partiality in its view of the evidence, such as it was. To take only 
three points, after refusing to hear independent witnesses on thie 
history of the Chinese wars, the Chairman spoke of having had 
*'full statements on both sides." Again, in the Report, it is 
admitted that the majority of the missionaries examined condemn 
the habit. As a matter of fact the numbers were 49 to 3. Yet two 
•out of the three are quoted, and none out of the forty-nine, and even 
the two are not quoted correctly. More important still, the Com- 
missioners declare that ** there is no evidence from China of any 
popular desire that the import of Indian opium should be stopped,'* 
while Mr. Rowntree has no difficulty in producing a long list of 
^tnesses who gave evidence in a contrary sehse. 

As to the material side of the question, there wa$ some evidence 
that opium was only cultivated by command of the Government, 
and that other crops were equally profitable. The revenue could, 
no doubt, be ill spared in the present state of Indian finance ; but 
it is no slight loss to a famine-stricken country that large areas 
should be taken from the growth of food. Mrs. Little, travelling 
in China, remarks how the substitution of poppies for rice means a 
rise in the price of food, the people becoming '* wretchedly poor 
and ill-fed." Another traveller, Mrs. Bishop, says that the people 
•of Ssuch'uan attribute to this cause the famine of 1897. The 
strongest argument against giving up the trade is that the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy is now so widely spread in China that the 
cessation of imports from India would not affect the supply. But 
the trade from India is rapidly declining. In no very long time it 
must cease to yield any considerable revenue. As Mr. Rowntree 
puts it : **A business firm would be very short-sighted which left 
one of its main departments to die of a lingering decline. A jg^reat 
country might well seek to close with graciousness an account 
which should never have been opened." Beneath the mjateria! 
lies the moral question. There can be no doubt of the deleterious 
•effects of the drug. We have forced China to receive what Japan 
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has always excluded ; and we have done this for g^ain. What 
wonder that our good name has become a by-word and a reproach* 
in the Far East ! Of this feeling Mr* Rowntree gives some strik- 
ing instances. A Chinese Ambassador asked Professor Legge 
which he thought the better country from a moral point of view — 
China or England? The Professor said ** England." The Am- 
bassador was amazed. Pushing his chair back and walking across 
the room once or twice, he asked : ** How then does England in- 
sist upon our taking her opium?" An old lady in her ninetieth 
year thus aptly answered a missionary : ** You foreigners come 
with opium in one hand and Jesus in the other." And similar 
condemnations have been put forward in writing : — 

In a Chinese brochure, compiled in answer to Protestant propa- 
ganda, the writer declared it was absurd th>t persons so miserably defi- 
cient themselves, should pretend to improve the inhabitants of the- 
Celestial Empire. Of the great cardinal virtues the foreigner lacked 
benevolence, because, for his own profit, be introduced a poisonous drug ; 
he also lacked righteousness, because he sent his fleet and armies to* 
rob others of their possessions. 
Such are the fruits of our wrong-doing. 

"^ S. H. SWINNY 

PIERRE LAFFITTE 



At the inauguration of the Monument to Pierre Laffitte, at 
Beguey, Gironde, his native place, on Sunday, July 30, an Address 
in French by Mr. Frederic Harrison was read by M. Corra. The 
following is a translation. 

The foreign subscribers to the Monument desire through" me 
to join with those here assembled to honour the eminent philo- 
sopher who will always be counted amongst the celebrities of this 
historic country. Pierre Laffitte during his long life had a wide 
influence and a great reputation far beyond France. He had 
friends, disciples, and readers also in Great Britain, Germany,. 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Russia, Scandinavia, in the United States, 
Mexico, and South America, in the Indies both West and East. 
It is a truly cosmopolitan reputation which we commemorate to- 
day. This results from his hunlanitarian genius — which was in 
sympathy with the history, the gifts, and the future of so many 
different nations and could not be indifferent to any interest of the 
human race. His was a mind which realised entirely the noble 
maxim of the Roman poet — nihil humanum a se alienutn. Nothing 
in the human world seemed indifferent to him. In an era of 
pedantic specialism Pierre Laffitte realised the dream of the true 
philosophers of antiquity — as it was the dream of Descartes, of 
Bacon, of Leibnitz — the dream of Herbert Spencer — the achieve- 
ment of Auguste Comte. Every great thinker has as his task the 
co-ordination of disparate ideas — of diverse laws. Laffitte inceS'^ 
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sailtly' strove to establish a real Synthesis of human knowledge. 
He plunged with equal ardour into the study of Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, Biology,. History, Sociology, and Ethic. He 
has left us brilliant suggestions and solid judgments on all of 
these sciences. 

Thus it comes that we, the foreign friends of the Master,. pre- 
vented by distance from being present in person at this gathering, 
desire by the intermediary of our colleague M. Corra, to join m 
this commemoration. Long we shall continue to revere the 
memory of the genial friend, the htexhaustible student, the brilliant 
teacher — the modest philosopher — who lies in death beside his 
great Master in Pere-la-Chaise, as in life he followed his teaching 
day by day at his side ; and for more than thirty years continued 
to carry on his work of social regeneration. 

Frederic Harrison 



BO O K 

DR. CONGREVE' ON HUMANITY 

There has lately been issued a small volume of excerpts from the 
pen of Dr. Congreve, selected by Mr. Albert Crompton, chiefly 
from his Annual Addresses. They have been already included in 
the three volumes of his writings, but are here printed in a more 
convenient form, though apparently only intended for private 
circulation. They do not represent all sides of their author's life 
and teaching ; for they do not show his historical judgment, nor 
the power, closely connected with this, of recognising the essen- 
tial features of a political situation and applying sound principles 
thereto. But they express in full strength his recognition of 
Humanity as the centre and the consecration of all our efforts, 
giving purpose to aimless lives, unity to action, and an ever- widen- 
ing field for love and service. 

The book is not intended — is perhaps not suitable — for pro- 
paganda. Dr. Congreve 's dislike of copious verbiage and his 
powers of concentration do not make him a good exponent for 
those who come fresh to the subject. Some knowledge of Posi- 
tivism is needed for a full appreciation of his writings. But of 
those who are already adherents of the religion of Humanity, many 
will read and treasure the book, for in it there is throughout a 
clear acknowledgment of reality and of human limitations, com- 
bined with a perception of the greatness of our work, and a hope- 
fulness that is proof against all passing discouragements. Here, 
for instance, is an admirable statement of the means by which the 
new Church must obtain recognition : — 

The new Church, as her Christian predecessor, will have to stand 
pleading between the oppressor and tne oppressed, resisting by her 
steady mfluence the remorseless forces which hdve been set in motion, 
tempering the abuse of all the capacities of men. Thus, as her prede- 
cessor again, will she make her way to the hearts of men. 
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And here is an indication of how the ok! religion is already feeling 
the impulse of the new : — 

The believers in theology ding fo the past fonn of their service; 
they cling to the human creations which have been a gtifdance in the - 
past. They still serve the representatives of Humanity, serve her, 
therefore, under a veil. But the veil is becoming more transparent. In 
other words, there is being imported into their service more and more 
of the Human— in all ways ; most notably and most usefuHy in this way, 
that they seek to justify their particular form of service by greater - 
insistence on this one point : that it is the fonn most in accordance with 
the true wants of mankind, both mateiial and moral. 
Lastly, take this on the ethical power of the faith in Humanity : — 

Our moral imperfections find their real home in the narrow and 
obscure sphere of our personality—bring them into the larger freer 
environment, and the great step has been taken towards their removal. 

S. H. SWINNY 



PARAGRAPHS 



The present dispute between Mr. William O'Brien and the 
majority of the Nationalist M.P.*s is a result of the recent suc- 
cesses of the national cause, the land legislation of the present 
Government, and the growing adhesion in Ireland to the cause of 
Home Rule. As regards the first, Mr. O'Brien insists that the 
landlords should be approached in a conciliatory spirit, while Mr. 
Davitt urges that the tenants should be cautious in accepting the 
landlords' terms of sale, especially in view of the probable abroga- 
tion under a Liberal Government of the present restrictions on the 
importation of live-stock — professedly maintained to exclude 
diseased animals — and the consequent fall of prices. He is for a 
campaign in favour of compulsory sale to tenants at a valuation, 
and in this he believes the Presbyterian farmers of Ulster would' 
join. As regards the second, Mr. O'Brien proposes a National 
Convention to include not only Mr. Redmond and the Nationalist 
organisation— the United Irish League — but Mr. T. W. Russell 
and the Ulster farmers, Lord Dunraven and the supporters of de- 
volution, and even Mr. Sloan, the leader of the Orange Demo- 
cracy of Belfast, who has recently put forward a manifesto in 
favour of the union of all patriotic Irishmen, and is understood to 
oppose any reduction in the number of Irish representatives at 
Westminster. 

* * « « 

The dispute has been brought to a crisis by the election of Mr. 
Augustine Roche — formerly leader of the Parnellites in Cork — as 
M.P. for that city. Mr. Roche favours Mr. O'Brien's policy and* 
refuses to take the pledge to vote as the majority of the Nationalist 
Party may determine. On the face of it, there is much to be said 
for a policy of conciliation ; but Mr. O'Brien, with his usual want 
of tact, has given his propaganda an air of schism and revolt. It 
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is much to be destred that all recruits to the cause of self-govern- 
ment should be welcomed. Once bring them into the movement, 
and they will be driven by the logical necessities of the situation 
and by the hostility of their former friends to take up a stronger 
attitude. Above all the absurd animosity of some Catholic mem- 
bers to Mr. Sloan should be checked. He should be utilised, not 
attacked. Nevertheless, there are good reasons why the Irish 
should hesitate to follow Mr. O'Brien, who has so far made little 
headway outside of County Cork. The first reason is the growing 
confidence in Mr. Redmond's statesmanship. Even Mr. O'Brien 
always refers to him with respect, in mark^ contrast to his treat- 
ment of Messrs. Davitt and Dillon. To replace Mr. Redmond as 
leader by Mr. O'Brien would be a calamity. And, secondly, the 
Irish Nationalists are naturally reluctant to break up their present 
organisation, however defective it may be, without some assurance 
of the efficiency of that which would take its place. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bertioli, of 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N., one 
minutes' walk from Stoke Newington Railway Station (G.E.R.), 
is about to try an interesting experiment — a circulating library of 
progressive literature, including works by Comte, Buckle, Ruskin, 
Spencer, Lecky, Morris, Tolstoy, Frederic Harrison, J. M. 
Robertson, and other religious^ social, and political reformers. 
The subscription will be only one penny per week, so as to give all 
who desire it the opportunity of reading books not accessible 
at the ordinary lending libraries. As, however, there is no inten- 
tion of competing unfairly with other libraries in the neighbour- 
hood, the usual rates will be charged for books such as they 
supply. The Progressive Lending Library will be opened on- 
Monday, October 2. 

* » » * 

For the second time, the British forces have been withdrawn 
from Somaliland, and the ** Mad " Mullah left in undisturbed 
possession. The second campaign, like the first, has been now 
admitted to be a failure, and the expenditure of blood and money 
to have been made in vain. This lesson in the glory and profit of 
Imperial expansion should not be lost sight of. The reasons 
alleged for undertaking and resuming this enterprise should be 
carefully examined. The same reasons are sure to appear again 
in defence of similar enterprises. The attack on Uganda was not 
a failure and, as a consequence, we have been saddled with that 

burden ever since. 

* « » « 

In the Protest of July 15 — a newspaper established to oppose 
public control, rate-aid, and coercion in education, Mr. Malcolm 
Quin has a letter on ** Positivism and State Education." He 
approaches the subject from a different point of view to that of 
Mr. Gould in the Positivist Review for August. Mr. Gould, start- 
ing from the present condition of things, sought out the tendencies. 
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towards the Positivist ideal therein existing, and considered how 
these tendencies might be strengthened. Mr. Quin, starting 
from the Positivist ideal, exposes the evils of the present 
system. Nevertheless, in spite of this, there is a general agree- 
ment in their fundamental position. Mr. Quin concludes his letter 
with these words : ** Auguste Comte went so far as to say that 
liberty ought to be respected, even when it results in serious evils, 
for if in freedom man sometimes sinks to the lowest, it is only in 
freedom that he can hope to gain the highest." The Protest 
itself is useful as a defence of that freedom which the zealots of 
•education are so ready to sacrifice. It, however, is inclined to 
forget that our present State education was only adopted when 
it was found that the religious bodies had failed to educate the 
people. Nor, perhaps, is it wise to identify our educational 
system with Socialism. The State organisation of industry and 
of education may have some analogies, but the interference of the 
State in material and in spiritual matters must be judged separ- 
ately and on different principles. 

S. H. SwixNV 



N OTI CES 



Communications relating to the Positivist Socibtv or to the Positivist 
RsviEW should be addressed to Mr. Paul Descours, 65. Deanville Road, 
-Clapham Park. London, S.W. Mr. S. H. Swinny will be in America during 
September and the early part of October. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is MR. HOWARD FLETCHRR, 
46, ADDIBOH ROJLD, KEHBIHGTOH, V.^ to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed "The London and County Bank, 
Limited." PLEME ROTE MR. FLETCHER'S CHARGE OF ADDRESS. 

Commemoration of the Dsath of Augusts Comtb.— On Tuesday, 
September 5, in the rooms of the Positivist Society. 10, Clififord's Inn, Fleet 
Street. E.C.. there will be a social meeting at 7.30 p.m. At 9 p.m. Mr. Henry 
Tompkins will give a commemorative address. 

The Sunday Evening Lectures will be resumed on October If at 7 p.m.. in 
Riaez HaU, Esmz Street, Strand, WX. 

The Positivist Society meets at 10, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street. E.C., on 
the last Friday in each month, at 8 p m. Subject for August 25, " Redistribu- 
tion." opened by Mr. Paul Descours. Subject for September 29, " Germany 
.and European Politics.*' opened by Dr. Desch. Non-members are welcome. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
Review is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher. Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist Review can also be obtained from William Dunlop. 52, 
George IV Bridge. Edinburgh; Secular Hall, Humberstone Gate, Leicester; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co.. 70. Lord Street, Liverpool; R. S. Chrystal, 11, 
Market Street. Manchester; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop. Gloucester St., 
■Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N. ; John Seager and 
Sons, 197. East India Dock Road, £. ; H. Hancock, 596. Mile End Road. £. ; 
•and H. Bertioli, 10. Cazenove Road. Stamford Hill, N. 

London : A. Bonner, Printer, x & 2 Took's Coort, B.C. (off Chancery L»ne) 
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FREE THOUGHT 



AND 



THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 



At the Congress of the International Free Thought Federation 
recently held at Paris, one sitting was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the relations of Free Thought to the movement 
in favour of International Peace. It should be unnecessary 
to point out to Freethinkers that the practices of war and 
militarism are directly opposed to those arguments based on 
human reason on which Free Thought depends, the settlement 
of disputes by brute force being the very antithesis of reason* 
It was, therefore,'only natural that the Free Thought Congress 
should invite its members to take part in the work of the 
peace societies in their respective countries, to assist in the 
formation of societies in those countries or districts in which 
they do not at present exist, and also to attend the inter- 
national and national Peace Congresses. In Great Britain 
the Peace Society, the oldest peace organisation, is con- 
stituted on a distinctively Christian basis and is consequently 
not open to Freethinkers, and it was largely because of this 
that in 1880 the International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation was established with the view of carrying on 
propaganda in favour of the settlement of international 
disputes on the basis of reason, and of discussing the bearings 
of any such disputes from a broad political standpoint, 
without exacting any religious pledge from its members. 

Much progress has undoubtedly been made in the desired 
direction. During the last century an increasing tendency 
was displayed towards the settlement of international dis- 
putes by the method of arbitration, which culminated in the 
establishment of the Permanent Court at the Hague, fiut 
much remains to be done. Even in time of peace Europe is 
a vast armed camp, and the huge armaments maintained are 
sucking the very life-blood out of the various nations. From 
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time to time, too, humanity is shocked by the outbreak of 
wars such as the Boer War in South Africa and the terrible 
conflict in the Far East between Russia and Japan — now 
happily terminated, thanks largely to the persistent efforts of 
President Roosevelt. 

Another very important aspect of the question is the need 
of influencing the minds of the young in the right direction. 
The whole system of teaching history in our schools requires 
revision, with the object of diverting the attention of the 
children from an undue consideration of the story of wars and 
military conquerors, leading to a narrow patriotism, and 
laying greater stress on the peaceful triumphs of science, 
literature, and art, to which all nations have contributed, and 
from which all have derived advantage and delight. 

But the peace societies will never obtain the influence 
they deserve till they are more actively supported by public 
opinion and more generously aided in their funds by those 
who believe in the principles advocated by them. A success- 
ful propaganda by lectures, meetings, and publications cannot 
be carried on without a considerable expenditure of money. 
In view, therefore, of the recommendations of the Paris 
Congress, the Committee of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association earnestly appeals to Positivists, Ethicists, 
and Freethinkers generally to become members of the 
Association and thus help on a great and much-needed 
reform in human affairs which is entirely in accord with 
rational and progressive thought. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Felix Moscheles, Chairman, 
Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. 
J. Fredk. Green, Secretary. 

international arbitration and peace 
association, 

40, Outer Tkmplk, Strand, W.C. 



Minimufn Membership Subscription, including deUvery of CONCORD^ 
the monthly loumal of the Assodationt 2/6 per annum* 
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PROGRESS 



Nearly fifty years ago there appeared in the Westminster an article 
■on •* Progress : its law and cause/* which roused the attention of 
many thoughtful readers. It contained one of the first instalments 
of the philosophic system of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Its main 
purpose was to indicate that in every department of nature, 
inorganic or organic, there was a continuous tendency to pass from 
a state of simplicity, uniformity and homogeneity to a condition 
of complexity, multiformity, and heterogeneity. In the organic 
"World this tendency had been already recognised by philosophic 
naturalists in Germany ; notably by Gothe and Von Baer. Tracing 
any plant or animal to its origin it was easy to see that its earliest 
•condition was uniform and almost structureless ; that, as the 
vital process went on, different parts took on distinct functions : 
reception and assimilation of food, circulation of nutritive fluid, 
-excretion of useless material, locomotion, response to incidence 
of external forces, were each connected with appropriate organs ; 
and in this way what was originally simple became highly complex. 
All this was recognised early in last century. Mr. Spencer went 
on to demonstrate that the same tendency was perceptible 
throughout the universe. At some far-off time the space now 
occupied by the solar system was pervaded by a nebulous and 
homogeneous fluid. By the mutual gravitation of its particles 
rotation of the mass began ; the outer layers gradually separated 
from the inner, and gradually shrunk into spherical bodies 
revolving round the central mass. The outer crust of these, 
losing heat and shrinking, caused mountain-chains, valleys, seas 
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and rivers ; and step by step the earth's structure assumed the 
varying forms which geology describes. If from geology we pass, 
to the other end of the scale of being, we again find in sociology a. 
similar transition from elementary and simple forms of social life- 
to highly elaborate and complex forms. The passage from the. 
primitive tribe, in which each individual performs nearly identical 
functions, to the fully-formed nation with its various classes, 
occupations, institutions and authorities, presents obvious analogies- 
to the passage from the primitive and nearly structureless germ 
to the fully-formed plant or animal composed of multiform tissues^ 
and organs. This process of differentiation from simple to 
complex constitutes what Mr. Spencer, in the article referred to, 
defined as Progress. 

Evidently this process of spontaneous evolution going on 
independently of man's activity, impossible to define beforehand, 
and ending in an infinite ramification of change, does not bear 
any very close relation to what Comte, in common with most men, 
understands by the word Progress. When Comte speaks of Order 
as the foundation of man's life, and Progress as the end to be kept 
constantly in view, he implies a definite goal towards the attainment 
of which man should concentrate his energies. Supposing, for 
instance, it should be proved that the natural tendency of civilised 
human society is towards a more and more minute division of 
labour, each workman spending his life in making the fractional 
part of a pin, it would hardly be maintained that such a result, 
hopelessly degrading as it would be to those engaged in it, 
narrowing, stupefying and enslaving to every moral and infelle^t^^i' 
faculty, is an ideal end towards which to strive. 

It is well for man to know the external fatalities in the midst of 
which he has to live and act. To resign himself to them so far as 
they are insurmountable, to modify them to his advantage so far 
as they are amenable to his agency — ^here lies the sphere of his- 
duty. He cannot control the sun's path round its sidereal centre, 
nor the path of his planet round the sun, nor the velocity of its 
rotation, nor the inclination of its axis to its orbital plane, nor the 
rate at which it cools. He has no power over the currents of air 
and water that move over its surface, over the moisture of its 
clouds, over the electricity with which they are charged. All these - 
things he may foresee ; and he may so guide his action as to receive- 
the good they bring, and avoid the evil. In the world of life he 
can do more than this : he can adapt the soil to the seed sown< 
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upon it ; he can supply the growing plant with food and water ; he 
can select the most hopeful variations and permanently improve 
the stock. He can subdue the nature of animals to his service. 
By the foundation of societies he multiplies his force ; by storing 
up the results of each generation in language, in industrial products 
and constructions, in institutions and laws, he creates a Providence 
which sways the lives of men with ever-increasing power. 

To direct the agency of this Providence towards the elevation 
and perfection of his own nature, in other words to bring man under 
the control of Humanity, to render him more reverent of what is 
highest, more sympathetic, more social, more loving — this it is 
which in the true sense of the word constitutes Progress. In this 
sense, and in this sense only can it be said that Progress is the end 
of life. Progress is not a spontaneous process of evolution that 
will come of itself as the inevitable outcome of mutual strife, as 
the survival of the fittest ; as an automatic result of natural 
selection. It implies continuous effort ; long enduring struggle 
with self for the sake of others. Ours is not a world in which all 
is of necessity for the best. It is well that from time to time we 
ishould look upon ourselves as in imminent danger of moral decay 
and death. The Record of the Past is not merely a story of brave 
and heroic deeds. It tells another tale sometimes ; a tale of 
dissolution, decadence, cowardly self-abandonment, of son* 
degenerate from their parents, of the torch of noble tradition well 
nigh extinct and snatched from hands unworthy to bear it by those 
who knew better how to nurse the fading sparks and fan them 
into flame. »..•.../••• - •■■> • • ■ ■ 

How did the conception of Progress first originate? We find 
no trace of it among the thinkers of antiquity. Aristotle's treatise 
on Politics offers us profound observations and thoughts on the 
Order of Society, on its permanent features and institutions. In 
his discussions of the family, of the division of labour, of govern- 
ment, he laid down the fundamental conditions of social equili- 
brium. But we see no recognition by him of any tendencies in 
Greek society towards attainment of a higher standard than that 
which he saw around him. He found war and slavery established 
as social Institutions ; and apparently he saw no prospect however 
distant of a transition to a social state of peaceful industry and free 
labour. His survey of the past history of mankind was too- 
limited to admit of any far-reaching thoughts of the future. H^ 
saw the marked superiority of the Hellenic race to the barbarous 
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tribes that bounded it to the north and east, or to the effete 
theocracies of Asia. He had so far .as we can see no conception 
of a time when Greek thought and culture would permeate the 
non-Hellenic nations and lift them to a higher level. During the 
three centuries that followed Greek language and literature was 
widely spread through the Western world. But though the area 
of civilisation was enlarged, and though a splendid Order was 
'established from east to west through the Mediterranean coasts, 
yet the conception of Progress did not even then arise among men. 
The various nations of the Empire were knit together in a genus 
humanum; the thought of a poUs, a civitds^ was enlarged into the 
thought of mankind. But mankind remained stationary, 
lunprogressive ; in danger always of decay and destruction ; 
unkindled by any principle of growing life. 

It is to the mediaeval church that mankind owes its first 
conception — vague, but very real— of social progress. Augustine's 
'* City of God " revealed to men a higher stage of life than had 
been reached by Greek, Roman, or Jew. Feudalism with all its 
.barbaric shortcomings opened a prospect of energy and freedom 
of far wider scope than peaceful but barren subjection to imperial 
bureaucracy. Compared with the past, then. Catholic Feudalism 
was preferable ; but what of the future? In the earthly horizon 
lio prospect of a nobler future was visible ; nothing but death, the 
day of judgment, and celestial life for those who had earned it. 
Then came the fatal decay of mediaeval belief, and a violent and 
blind reaction against all that it involved. The higher life seemed 
for a time to lie behind men and not before. Growth indfeed lihere 
"was in science, in art, in industrial invention, in knowledge and 
mastery of new continents. But none of these things sufficed to 
give sure promise of a nobler standard of life. 

For a clear conception of Progress three terms are needed ; as 
yet there were only two : the Greco- Roman, and the Mediaeval. 
In the eighteenth century the dawn of a new epoch slowly appeared. 
Men began to be conscious of the coming of a time when the 
tyranny of both temporal and spiritual government should 
disappear ; when men should act for themselves and think for 
themselves, and when the reign of justice should arrive. This 
was the work of the audacious band of thinkers who, availing 
themselves of the science and philosophy of the previous century, 
of Bacon, of Descartes, of Hobbes, Spinosa, and Newton, prepared 
the way for the French Revolution. Though the name of Aat 
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mig'hty crisis is identified with a single country, because it was in 

that country that the most strenuous efforts were made to translate 

theory into practice, ideas into realities, it must never be forgotten 

that the spiritual force which underlay these efforts was common 

to the whole Western world. Among the impulses at work one 

of the most prominent came from beyond the Atlantic. Nowhere 

has the ideal that captured the souls of men been so vividly 

portrayed as by our own poet Wordsworth : 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven! 

Nevertheless a further step was needed. In thie spasm of 
revolutionary fervour the second term in the progressive movement 
of Humanity — the Middle Age — had been forgotten, or rather it 
bad been wholly misinterpreted, and denounced as a time of 
stagnation, reaction, and darkness. Until the violent onslaughts 
on Catholic Feudalism had been resisted, until mediaeval society 
could be seen with other eyes than those of Condorcet, and 
regarded not as an unloosing of the powers of evil, but as an 
essential in the evolution of mankind, the very principle of Progress 
fell to the ground. Hence the paramount importance of the 
counter-revolutionary school of thinkers that arose when the 
destructive fury of the revolution had spent its force. De Maistre, 
the retrograde defender on philosophical and historical grounds of 
the mediaeval system, must take rank with Diderot, Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists as the contributor of thoughts indispensable 
to any sane theory of progress. ^ . , 

• TThe'dddtrlrids '61^ the revolutionary headers implied a rupture of 
human continuity. It was based on a theory of Progress 
disconnected altogether from any pre-existing order. We must 
remember that the retrograde doctrine traced back to its origin was 
no less incoherent. Catholicism implied a similar breach of 
continuity. It was an attack on pre-existing Polytheism. St. 
Augustine's denunciation of Greek and Roman divinities may be 
set against Voltaire's denunciation of the Catholic creeds. *' The 
rational view of human affairs," says Comte, ** is to look on all 
these changes riot as new Creations, but as new Evolutions. And 
we find this principle fully borne out in history. Every social 
innovation has its root in the past ; and the rudest phases of savage 
life show the primitive trace of all subsequent improvement. 
Progress then is in its essence identical with Order ; and may be 
looked on as Order made manifest.** 
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Viewed thus we begin to understand in what sense Progress is 
set forth as the end of human effort. ** The one great object of. 
life, personal or social, is to become more perfect in every way ; 
in our external condition first, but also and more especially in 
our own nature,*' Progress presents itself to us not as an external 
process which we stand by and watch, and which will go on 
spontaneously, whether we will or not ; it is recc^nised as p 
definite system of human effort in which each one of us is called 
on to take part. Evidently it is a word with many meanings — ^as 
many meanings as there are different characters among men, 
and different fields of energy. They fall under one of two heads ; 
improvement of our surroundings ; improvement of our own nature. 
With the first, unsatisfying though it be, we cannot dispense ; it 
IS the starting point for the second. Cheap travelling, cheap 
printing, are not culture ; but they bring the highest thoughts 
within reach of the humblest ; they enable the poorest to visit 
the shrines of heroes and the scenes of great events. In themselves 
cheap trains and cheap books are neither good nor bad ; the 
passengers and the books may be alike worthless. So for the end 
of action we have to turn to the other division of Progress ; the 
progress that concerns our nature. This may be physical, 
intellectual, or moral. That health, temperance, freedom from 
painful or enervating disease are blessings far surpassing all 
material luxuries or comforts would be admitted by all. Nor 
would there be much di%rence of opinion in regarding intellectual 
progress as even more important than physical. Intellect reveals 
to us the Order of the external world ; and when our conception 
of that Order is completed by the laws that govern the growth of 
human society, Intellect takes its proper place as the servant of 
the social Sympathies. Here we come at last to the central mode 
of Progress, that to which all lower forms are subordinate. The 
end we set before us — the end which constitutes Progress, is the 
permanent preponderance of social feeling over self-love. Progress 
means that we live by, and for, Family, Country, Humanity. 

J. H. Bridges 

THE NEW EAST 

The great war — now mercifully ended — may well prove one of the 
landmarks of modern history. Even now we can discern some- 
thing of its effects — international — commercial — military — moral 
— ar.d religious. The whole- war has been the clash of extreme 
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contrasts. For the first time in history a purely Oriental, old- 
Tvorld, coloured nation, has in a long strug-gle overcome a Euro- 
pean, modern, white people. A nation notoriously alien to all 
iorms of theology has defeated a people fanatically Christian. The 
mechanical, scientific, industrial triumphs of modern Europe have 
been suddenly assimilated and surpassed by the achievements 
•of a remote Pacific race. A people who fifty years ago were still 
regarded as an aggregate of semi-barbarous islanders, have sur- 
ipassed the Colossus of the West in chivalry, in policy, in national 
enthusiasm, in every quality that goes to make a nation's true 
greatness. 

The moral, international, and certainly the religious, effects 
»of this great turn-over may not be entirely seen for years to come. 
But some of the material results are plain enough. It is inevitable 
that the traditional ascendancy of Europe over Asia will be shaken 
to its foundation. The vast mass of China will turn for its lead 
from Russia to Japan. Korea, and the whole Pacific seaboard 
from Behring Straits to the Straits of Malacca, will soon receive 
the same impression. The limitless potential trade of China will 
largely pass into Japanese hands or those of their trade allies. 
Korea and the Liaotung peninsula, and indeed large tracts of 
Manchuria, will afford immense fields for settlement to the closely- 
packed and swarming Japanese population. Japan has long 
suffered from its narrow sea-girt area. It will now have abundant 
ground to expand under cdnditions quite impracticable for white 
European settlers. This opens visions of new trade expansions 
cgf^atly exceeding evep the marv^Jlous. growth of Japanese com- 
merce and industry in the last generation. 

Until the text of the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty is disclosed, 
it is idle to speculate upon the future of the Far East as a whole. 
But, whatever may be the dangerous conditions of the new alli- 
4ince, of which our Government is so proud, its effect must be to 
secure the general status quo, and if so — peace. The ascendancy 
of Japan in Pacific waters can hardly mean fresh aggression from 
England or from America. It visibly bars aggression not only 
from Russia — but from Germany. Now, whatever the evils to be 
charged against other naval Powers, the aggressive ambition of 
Russia and of Germany is the most sinister and the most cynical. 
An arrangement, based on Free Trade and peaceful commerce, 
which contents Japan, Great Britain, and the United States, com- 
.bined with our new entente with France, can hardly work out 
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otherwise than for peace and progress in the Far East. The maii^ 
point is the recovery of the independence of China. With Britain, 
America, France, and Russia on her frontiers, China is in no 
danger of being dominated by Japan. Under the military and^. 
political lead of Japan, she may soon be in a position to defy 
Western domination or dictation. It is possible that the great re- 
sult of the recent war may prove to be the political, moral, material 
expansion of the four hundred millions of the Chinese Empire. 

From the side of international morality, the striking lesson of 
the war is the crushing defeat of imperialist ambition. The sordid, 
corrupt, savage, jingoism of Holy Russia, fired by the cruelty of 
soldiers and by the hypocrisy of priests, has been overwhelmed 
like Pharaoh in the Red Sea — drowned in the Sea of Japan and" 
buried in the dust of Mukden. If Tsars and Kaisers are stilf 
afflicted with the rabies which is their curse, both Russian and 
German people have taken to heart the cruel lesson given to the- 
greed and pride that is called Imperial Destiny. When Govern- 
ments can only ** think imperially," their people can only think 
** revolutionarily. " Our good people at home, having slept off' 
their Mafeking delirium tremens, are beginning to think again 
** democratically.'* And they see that the Chamberlains, Balfours, 
Milners, Robertses and Curzons, are hardly less criminal, less char- 
latan than the Russian generals, admirals, and ministers who have 
been so shamefully overthrown — that our own Imperialist swag- 
gerers may bring us all one day to similar ruin. 

From the social point of view, the note of the war has been the 
spectacle of intense .patriotism corpbined with self-restraint, re- 
pression of vain-glory and of ambition. The fervour which our 
political humbugs tell us can only be raised to boiling point by love 
of dominion, has fired the masses of Japan without over-stepping 
moderation and self-defence. And we have seen a people, throb- 
bing with national excitement and political insight, who are 
passionately loyal to an autocrat in a way far nobler than the 
slavish superstition of a Russian moujik. The West has never 
seen, since the days of the Roman Republic, this combination of 
patriotism, democratic ardour, and aristocratic rule. The sputter 
of irritation at the sudden and unexpected terms of the Peace only^ 
servr*^ to show us how the patriotic passions of the masses were 
firmi^ held in hand by the trained wisdom of the governing 
machine. How different is the spectacle of Japan, bracing itself 
to meet the vast tasks before it, and to forget its cruel dis- 
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appointments at Portsmouth, U.S., and the spectacle of Russia^ 
torn with anarchic horrors, menaced with social convulsion, wildly 
struggling* to keep together ten discordant tyrannies by means of 
litanies, mendacities, and Cossacks. 

After all, the true lesson of this war will be the religious 
warning it will ultimately enforce. It is a knock-down blow to the 
national professions of Christianity. The Churches and their 
political allies are for ever telling us that nothing but their prayers 
and incantations can inspire courage, duty, virtue, and honour in 
nations. The Gospel of Peace has much to answer for in allowing 
itself to become the watchword and battle-cry of tyrants, pirates, 
and slave-drivers. Even a hundred years ago our national hero 
was taught to believe that his duty towards his God was ' ' to hate 
a Frenchman as he would the Devil ! '* And the morbid fanatic 
who involved us in the Soudan believed himself to hold private 
intercourse with his Maker ; and had from him personal missions 
unknown to the Governments he served. History can show no 
contrast more flagrant than that of the brutal bigotry of Russia, 
with its ferocious fetichism like that of a Dahomey savage, its 
blasphemous mummeries, and its horrid execrations, as compared 
with the human and social religion of patriotism and family that 
animates Japan. No God, no Heaven, no sacraments, no priests 
led the Japanese soldier to battle. To him the intricate machinery 
of Theology is alike irrational and absurd. He fights and dies 
for his Mikado, his ancestors, for Bushido, for Japan. And he 
crushes the slaves of the Holy Orthodox Church, who believe that 
the Divine Being and his heavenly Court are pleased to see him 
conquer and slaughter the heathen, exploit and enslave yellow men 
and women. If we could imagine Mary, the wife of Joseph, still 
watching all that is done in the name of their son — the gentle 
dreamer of Nazareth— if she could hear on earth how murderers, 
ravishers, slave-owners, and public rogues, invoke his name and 
hers — we might have a Morality-Play such as the Middle Ages 
never saw — a Vision of an Inferno and a Purgatorio such as Dante 
never conceived. Frederic Harrison 

15 Sept, 

LEVELLING UP 



It is important to record the currents of intellectual influence 
which run in the minds, especially of whole groups or classes of 
people, from time to time. Just now, the rising generation and 
the more active-minded of our teachers are being strongly swayed 
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by the educational ideas of Herbart. It is to him we owe the 
idea of the supreme importance of interest in education. To culti- 
vate a many-sided interest in the mind, based on the human aspect 
of the world and aiming at increased moral efficiency in the indi- 
vidual — this would appear a complete definition of education in 
Herbartian terms. And this doctrine of interest is at the present 
time the most powerful leaven in ^he minds of thoughtful teachers, 
both in England and abroad. It is, perhaps, necessary that 
fundamental truths should thus be reinforced from time to time 
in new terms and from fresh points of view : perhaps this is the 
secular function of the philosopher, and if so, it is well that the 
supply of philosophers should be maintained, and we ought not to 
cavil at a certain healthy divergence of opinion among them. To 
those who have gained unity and stimulus from other sources it 
will always be an interesting and useful task to rediscover the 
old truths in the new setting, to disentangle the common implica- 
tions of the old and the new formulae. 

One of these implications of the doctrine of interest as a moral 
force brings us to that belief in human progress which began to 
take shape about 150 years ago, and was felt most keenly by the 
pioneers of the French Revolution. 
^ The many-sided interest of Herbart, that finding of one's self 

in as many men and things and movements as possible, which 
Goethe preached, is, doubtless, the surest means to preserving 
freshness of mind and vigour in action. But it involves a respon- 
sive human environment, a belief that men individually and col- 
lectively are capable of indefinite improvement ; and it can hardly 
be denied that this belief, though perhaps more general, is much 
less fervent now than it was at many points in the last century. 
There are symptoms of an age of settled mediocrity and a present 
lack of great leadership, great literature, and great imagination. 
Many have come to think that, after all, the eflforts of education 
will go but a little way in the enlightenment and elevation of the 
people, that few will ever care for beauty or attain any breadth 
of mind, and that the growth of comfort means the atrophy of 
higher interests. Clearly, if this were so, and it was fated that 
the mass of men should remain stationary or decline in spirit, 
intelligence, and ideal, and that this mass should gradually absorb 
the men of mark, then, though the standard of duty would remain 
unchanged, the many-sided interest on which Herbart relied to 
keep us vigorous and fresh would lose its very life-blood. For 
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it \s another case of the g^reat law of action and reaction, or orjg^ah 
and environment, and just as the plant needs sun and the animal 
oxygen, so moral action needs sympathy and response if it is to 
thrive and work in others. 

How far does such a quick and general summary of the facts 
as we are able to make give any colour to the depressing 
theory? 

It is not so long ago that the belief in progress, in the infinite 
perfectibility of man, possessed men's minds, and made them 
perform miracles. We see in the passion of Rousseau, the philo- 
sophy of Condorcet, and the wisdom of Turgot, various phases 
of this prevailing thought, as it inspired men in the revolutionary 
age. We know the wonders that it worked and how its impetuosity 
and crudeness ran riot and outstript the times. In our own 
country the same spirit of fervid optimism, freshness of mind, and 
vigour in action appeared from time to time ; men have believed 
with Shelley that 

The world's great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn. 

We can estimate the difference of general tone and method by 
comparing the ardent, practical Socialism of Robert Owen with 
the official meliorism of the Fabian Society, or the life of 
Cobden with that of our Radicals of to-day. Once men believed 
in Utopias and lived for them, staked themselves and all that 
they had on a cause, and marched on, while the whole country 
rang to their tramp. 

Well, there has been a reaction since then, or, if you are of 
a more complacent nature, you may say we have reached calm 
waters now. That there is a change of temperature few would 
deny : but that there is a permanent stagnation, or, still worse, 
a general decadence, is not credible to those who give due weight 
to all the facts. The real position would seem, in a few rough V 
phrases, to be as follows : We are living now just after the first 
outburst of a new enthusiasm, such as visits the world from time 
to time, and creates what has been called in other epochs an 
'* age of faith." Ours might be called an age of building up. It 
is a steady and even rapid growth, but quiet and more equable. 
We know that this is so in the world of science — physical and 
biological, where progress has been admittedly continuous and un- 
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. slackened all through the century. We may, with good reason, 
believe it to be so also in the sphere of social and educational 
reform, though here the facts are always so much more difficult 
to grasp. There has certainly never been an age when so many 
agencies, public and private, nationial and local, have been at 
work for the improvement of the conditions of life and the advance- 
ment of education. We have vast masses of newly acquired 
knowledge to digest and to present in an intelligible and ordered 
form, for the education of the young and — the still graver problem 
— vast masses of the poor, the uninstructed, the unadopted popu- 
lation, to incorporate in the full life and happiness of the commu- 
nity. This is at bottom the task in which we are engaged, and 
it is a task in which thought, time, and talent must be absorbed, 
which else would give a larger number of men that personal 
eminence which is now somewhat lacking throughout the western 
world. The general level must be raised before new eminences 
can be reached, and it is a process which not only calls for thought 
and talent, but necessitates machinery of the most complex kind, 
which often deadens the intelligence of those who have to work it. 

^But it is not that the world is getting stale or going back. A 
deeper view will show us many lines of growth, of national and 
international progress, which have arisen from the impulse given 
by the great reformers of the earlier and more enthusiastic age. 
It is for us to carry out the tasks they have inspired, and if we 
think meanwhile of the many definite social interests in which men 
are now engaged, and in which advance is being made, there will 
perhaps seem little ground for depression. 

There are two spheres of interest specially marked out at the 
present time, each offering abundant scope, each in such a favour- 
able position that responsive interest and fruitful work are assured 
to every worker. One is the physical condition of the people, 
on which the national mind is being aroused and concentrated. 
The other is the sphere of international unity, in which the 
political conditions seem now more hopeful than we have known 
them in our time. It is a better moment for urging sound views 
on general history than we have ever seen, but how deplorable 
the lack of good and popular books in England on the subject. 
Professor Beesly'5 courses at Newton Hall are the type of what is 
wanted. Are we ever to see them published in collected form? 

F. S. Marvin 
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THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 



Five years ago it was being said in many quarters, and, doubtless, 
believed in some, that the war with the Boers was — to some extent, 
if not wholly — a crusade on behalf of the native. The fallacy of 
this contention has been exposed over and over again ; yet it is 
necessary to revert to it once more, when trying to unravel the 
tangle of causes and effects which constitute the ** native problem " 
—or, as some would have it, the *' Black Peril.'* That these two 
expressions are not interchangeable — that the second, in fact, is 
quite inapplicable to the situation — ^it is the object of this paper to 
show. At the same tiipe, it must not be forgotten that, as you 
can produce a sore by persistent exacerbation of a wound in a 
healthy skin, so it is quite possible to create such a peril — firstly, 
by maintaining, in season and out of season, that it exists, and, 
secondly, by pursuing a policy which can hardly fail to provoke 
resentment in the most law-abiding. 

In Natal, and it is especially of that colony I speak, some eight 
or nine years ago — in fact, I suppose, till the outbreak of the war 
gave a different direction to people's sympathies — it was not at all 
uncommon to hear remarks of this sort : ** The Boers know the 
right way to treat the niggers — they keep them in their places, and 
stand no nonsense." In the colonial newspapers of 1900 and 
1901 we find corresponding with the revelation of Boer iniquity, an 
extensive and surprising conviction of native virtue, the reason 
of which is not far to seek. Now that the war is over, and the 
Republics annihilated, the native stands forth in all his pristine 
wickedness, and, perhaps, even a little more. 

The Boers always assumed the natural inferiority of the dark 
races ; but the better sort, when the matter was fairly brought 
before them, have shown themselves open to conviction, and have 
modified their practice accordingly. We are revolted by the initial 
injustice of branding a whole race, by law and custom, as inferior 
— if not, indeed, as something less than human ; but that must 
be taken for granted with the Boer standpoint. But, allowing 
for this, there is a vast difference between being treated, with some 
harshness, perhaps, but on a uniform and consistent plan, and a 
relative degree of justice, and being sometimes spoilt and sometimes 
bullied, but never understood, by people who, in theory, regard 
you as human beings on a level with themselves. At any rale, the 
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Dutch theory made allowance for the limitations of inferior beings, 
and did not expect too much from them in practice ; well-meaning 
Britons are disappointed and disgusted with the natives for not 
fulfilling ideal requirements. 

In what does the ** Black Peril ** consist? The natives are 
multiplying. If it be true that the wealth of a country consists of 
its people, this should be no evil. They outnumber the whites. 
But this is not a danger, unless they are discontented, and they are 
not discontented unless given cause to be so. Whether they have 
such cause at the present time we shall see later on. They do 
no work. Work, in this proposition, is a relative term. It must 
be interpreted to mean ** work which happens to be convenient to 
the particular white man making the complaint." If any large 
number of the natives had to be supported out of public funds, 
there might be some ground for the accusation. But this is not the 
case — unless we are to reckon the Government relief granted in 
exceptional times of famine, such as that produced in Zululand by 
the war, in combination with locusts, drought, and cattle disease. 
As a matter of fact, most of the unskilled, and a great deal of the 
domestic work of the colony is done by them — in my own expe- 
rience, as a rule, cheerfully and willingly, for moderate wages. 
Wages have gone up in the last few years, and if the cheerfulness 
and willingness have not remained unimpaired, it may not always 
be the native who is to blame. Endless complaints I remember, 
about individual boys who were stupid, or lazy, or obstinate, or 
almost anything but dishonest. But ** what should we do without 
our Kaffirs? '* seemed a pretty fair expression of the general feeling 
— they were trying, at times, but one liked them, and if you knew 
how to take them, you could always get on with them, etc., 
etc. It did not take long to discover that various ** old 
residents,'' whose views were shockingly defective, if not actually 
objectionable, never, in practice, lacked a boy in their kitchens ; 
and that now and again a grizzled kehla would turn up, from some 
distant kraal beyond the Tugela, to konza to the master or mis- 
tress for whom he had worked, season after season, many years 
before. 

With regard to the natives* unwillingness to work, it is suffi- 
cient to refer to the Report of the Bloemfontein Conference for 
1903, which shows that ** for the second half of 1902, 96,000 out 
of a possible 130,000 able-bodied men took service — not counting 
those who tilled their own fields, drove their own wagons," etc. 
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One way of obtaining labour is to allow the Kaffirs to squat rent 
free on land such as they like, where there is firewood, water, and 
grass for their cattle, good ground for mealies, and material for 
hut-building, on condition that they supply a certain quantity of 
labour at a fixed rate of wages. This plan as a rule results in the 
most satisfactory relation between white and black. There is just 
enough intercourse to allow of a salutary European influence, 
without taking the people out of their home associations and sur- 
roundings, or divorcing them from the land. If, however, the 
Kaffir is benighted enough to prefer his straw hut in the Reserve 
to comfortable quarters in the* town with good food and the 
chance of saving money — how can the unlucky person incon- 
venienced by this preference induce or compel him to think other- 
wise? There are not wanting some who advocate compulsion 
more or less openly. Thus, in ** The Native Problem in South 
Africa," by Alexander Davis (p. 71), we read : — 

We pin our faith upon real, inculcated, and, if necessary, coercionary 
measures to induce labour among the natives as the first and most essen- 
tial steps to their ethical and mental advancement The prin- 
ciple advocated by the colonists is to induce the necessity of labour in 
order to provide the natives with means to dress and live decently, and 
prepare the ground for the higher ethical and spiritual teachings, so 
popularly associated with proper clothing and civilised habits of life. 
The plea that work is necessary as an educative agency must be 
entirely disinterested before it can be admitted ; and it is hard to 
see why, in order to develop character, it is essential that the 
work should be done for a European employer. If some mis- 
sionaries with the best intentions are in danger of degrading their 
work into a mere organisation for the supply of cheap labour, 
others have recognised that the best training is to be got through 
the work which lies ready about the people's own homes, and to 
which they are already in some degree accustomed. 

A passing traveller some three years ago described the natives 
as ** the slum-dwellers of the continent.*' The description is apt 
enough if we remember what he must have seen : the huddled 
shanties built of old paraffin tins and scraps of corrugated iron, in 
which the people, driven by the war from their kraals into ** town 
locations, *' crowded together in dirt and degradation. Yet it is to 
this kind of slum life in towns that the inculcation of the ** better 
mode of living,** with its newly-created ** artificial wants,'* which 
are to raise the standard of comfort, and stimulate the native's 
industry to ambition, really tends. There is a vast amount of 
well-meaning but imperfectly informed talk about ** wretched 
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huts " and ** degraded conditions of life/' and the eflForts of mis- 
sionaries to ** get the people to build better houses," and so forth. 
No one will be in any doubt as to which is the better house who 
has ever entered a well-made grass hut in any decent kraal, and 
compared its atmosphere with that of the more ambitious, square, 
wattle-and-daub, with its ill-understood ^ventilation, and (too 
probably) carefuUy-stored garments bought second-hand at the 
coolie store. I do not mean that the grass hut is not susceptible 
of improvement, but the hut and the habits of life which belong to 
it have been slowly evolved through generations, and are better 
fitted to the climate and to the people than any European fashions 
adopted ready-made can be. The hygiene of clothes and dwellings 
is a difficult enough matter to get put in practice in England ; the 
difficulty is enormously increased if we take people who, ignorant 
as they are, have arrived by experience at a few traditional rules 
which they can understand, and plunge them into totally new con- 
ditions. As to sanitation, what is really wanted is a slight im- 
provement and regulation of the primitive practice of the wilder- 
ness, with its clump of tall grass left standing outside the kraal 
fence — not the introduction of appliances which waste water and 
fertilising material, disseminate disease, and benefit no one but the 
contractors. 

The following narratives show (i) the sort of prosperity which 
the war brought to the natives, and (2) the way in which unrest, 
if it exists, is manufactured. I cannot do better than give the first 
story in Miss Colenso's own words. She says (writing on April 
25th, 1903) :— 

I have now before me the case of d native, one of Langalibalele's 
family [living in the Orange River Colony]. He says that when the British 
forces reached them, they (the soldiers) counted their cattle and 
carried them off, giving a receipt^ and carried off also the able-bodied 
men, including himself, " to work for the soldiers in Natal." Then came 
another British force and swept off the women and children and aged 
to concentration camps, in such a hurry as to allow them no time to 
secure the receipt, which was burnt in the box in which it was kept, 
together with the hut. Complainant's old father, a witness to this, died 
at the Harrismith Concentration Camp, "together with my mother and 
my wife, and my small child, through the heat, and the being crowded 

together " Now he has applied for compensation, and has been 

told (at Harrismith) to look for the receipt/ .... I have very little 
hope of his getting any rielief, if only because there must be thousands 
in his predicament. 

The loss (i.e., that for which compensation was claimed) amounted 
to 25 head of cattle (valued at, say, ;^io each), 8 horses, 11 goats, 
3 pigs, and 31 sacks of corn. 
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Under the second heading I may quote a paragraph (slightly 
condensed) from the Natal Mercury for July i, 1904 : — 

It will be remembered that at the beginning of the month a telegram 
appeared, announcing the arrest of a native wedding party in the Upper 
Tugela Division, because of an alleged contravention of the quaran- 
tine regulations. From information I have received from a reliable 
source, it seems to have been a very high-handed and reprehensible 
procedure. The particular native concerned [whose name is Lunaba} 
was asked by Chief Taban, of the Amangwana tribe, to deliver his 

betrothed sister to a member of Taban^s family Lunaba, with 

the full permission of his employer, in whose service he has been for 
twenty years, proceeded with the bridal party, and crossed a drift miles 
above the small-pox quarantine area. The bridegroom's kraal was 
quite half-a-dozen miles beyond that area, yet during the preliminary 
arrangements for the marriage, Lunaba was arrested, handcuffed, and 
marched with his sister a distance of some fifteen miles to the magistracy. 
.... If Lunaba had been at all contumacious, there might have been 
a very ugly turn of affairs. Honest natives are very sensitive regarding 
police interference, and it behoves the authorities to show more common 

sense in dealing with them I am assured that there was na 

breach [of quarantine regulations] .... and the case, therefore, requires- 
full investigation. 

As this paragraph is unsigned, the condemnation here expressed 
may be taken as backed by the editorial authority of the Mercury ^ 
which is the Government paper ; and that, so far, is a gratifying 
circumstance. 

A more serious case was reported in the Natal papers for May 
20th, 1904, as " Natives give trouble in Umvoti County,** and the 
like. Some misunderstanding appears to have arisen over the 
Census. It is alleged that some people at the Chief Njengabantu'S^ 
kraal refused to give information, and behaved with insolence to 
the. Magistrate (Mr. Cross), who came to make inquiries in con- 
nection with the census. There are conflicting accounts of what 
was really said and done, but Mr. Cross (who has had at least 
ten years' experience of the natives in his official capacity), seems 
to have been satisfied that the chief intended no disrespect, since- 
he subsequently accepted a sheep from him, and presented him 
with a blanket in return. Without fuller details than are con- 
tained in the newspaper reports, it is difficult to understand why, 
after this, Mr. Cross should have thought it necessary to bring 
the matter before the Supreme Chief (t.e., the Governor of Natal)^ 
or, if he did not, what induced the latter to take it up. The result, 
however, is that Njengabantu, and his whole family, amounting 
to several kraals, have been deported to a distant part of the 
Colony. This, involving the removal of all the women and chil- 
dren, and large numbers of cattle, is no trifling business ; and>. 
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taking all the circumstances into consideration, it would seem to 
be quite as high-handed a proceeding as poor Lunaba's case. 
This, indeed, would seem to be the opinion of many colonists other 
than those (e.g.y missionaries) whose statements might be ruled 
out as ex parte utterances. It should be borne in mind that (a) 
some of the expressions reported to have been used would, when 
correctly translated, bear a different and less injurious interpreta- 
tion than that put upon them ; and that, with regard to other 
points, the evidence is conflicting ; and (h) the natives were so 
far from understanding the object of the census as to believe, in 
many instances, that their cattle were counted in order to be taken 
possession of by the Government. It is a fact that they have 
sometimes asked whether they might lawfully kill one of their own 
beasts for food after the census had been taken. This being so, 
it surely, in the words of the Mercury y ** behoves the authorities to 
show some common sense in dealing with them." Perhaps it is 
too much to suggest that the census is made for the people, and 
not the people for the census ; but to the uninstructed mind it 
seems as if a little delay in ascertaining the exact number of 
persons and cattle at each kraal would be a cheap price to pay for 
-contentment and a friendly understanding. ** Meanwhile,*' a 
private letter says, ** the victims have gone obediently into exile, 
and the tribe .... are bitterly aggrieved, and the Ahantu 
generally are aghast, not knowing where the thunderbolt may 
:strike next." 

The recently-issued Natal Blue-book on Native Affairs (June, 
1905) is sad reading iox all wjio car^ about the welfare of, the 
natives. This impression is chiefly produced by the report of the 
Magistrate for Durban, which is one of the longest and most de- 
tailed. It is a careful and temperately-worded document, which, 
while devoid of all sensational vapourings about ** native lawless- 
ness," and clamour for repressive legislation, reveals a most un- 
,satisfactory state of things. Mr. Stuart, the author of this 
report, is, however, clear-sighted enough to recognise the true 
cause of the evil, and unhesitatingly points out the right and only 
remedy — a real knowledge and understanding of the native. The 
demoralisation complained of, and with too much reason, arises, 
in the first instance (whatever secondary causes have been at 
work), from the destruction of the best native custom and tradi- 
tion — partly, perhaps, inevitable in the clash of two different 
^culture-stages, but partly the deliberate act of well-intentioned 
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philantbropists, whether Government officials who direct their best 
-energies to breaking- up tribes and nullifying the powers of chiefs, 
or missionaries who virtually tell their converts that their parents 
are ignorant and immoral savages whose precepts may safely be 
disregarded, and their chiefs cruel tyrants, to be resisted as far 
as practicable. The sole effect of such attempts at inculcating 
new ideas is but too apt to be the breaking down of old sanctions 
ior conduct, without the acquisition of new ones. 

It should be remembered that, though, in a minor degree the 
evil extends more or less over the whole of Natal, the gloomiest 
■part of Mr. Stuart's picture applies only to the towns, which, 
after all, contain but a fraction of the entire native population, 
though, unfortunately, that fraction goes far to leaven the rest. 
If we turn, on the other hand, to the reports from Zululand, we 
shall find much to encourage us. Space forbids my dwelling on 
this in detail. I must confine myself to calling attention to the 
•emphatic repudiation of those rumours of ** Zulu unrest " and 
possible disaffection on Dinizulu's part, which have kept finding 
their way into the papers for the last two years. It would be 
interesting (though perhaps the reader may deem such trouble 
-unnecessary) to trace the origin of these rumours. 

A. Werner 



HORATIO NELSON 



-As the hundredth anniversary of the death of Nelson and the 
-crowning victory of Trafalgar approaches, it may be well to 
-consider the man and his work, and ask ourselves what were the 
merits or the circumstances which have given him so unique a 
place in the public memory of his country.' That he died in the 
hour of victory counts, no doubt, for much ; that Trafalgar was 
the last of the great naval victories, counts perhaps for even 
more. Thenceforward to the close of the war, the supremacy of 
England on the seas was unchallenged, and the fear of invasion 
at an end. And as no country in the last three centuries has been 
able to carry on successively a great war by sea and land at once, 
it is to Trafalgar that we are indebted for the possibility of 
Waterloo. Nelson was no politician. He hated the French and 
taught his midshipmen to hate the French ; but he cared nothing 
for the crusade against the Revolution. Indeed, he once said the 
French ** are equally my objects of detestation, whether royalists 
or republicans ; in some points I believe the latter are the best." 
It was his happy fortune to win his greatest victories after the 
*war had ceased to aim at the re-establishment of the Monarchy 
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in France, and had become a struggle to defend the liberties of 
Europe against the tyranny and aggression of Bonaparte. 

As a naval commander Nelson was only the greatest of a* 
great school. The lines of his strategy had already been laid« 
down by Jervis, whose ruthless determination had at last stamped 
out the spirit of mutiny, and who had formed that famous body 
of captains who so well supported his successor. The true- 
strategy of the English and French fleets was, indeed, a necessary- 
result of their geographical and political situation. France could 
never withdraw herself from the politics of the Continent. She- 
had always to watch and to defend her Eastern frontier. And 
since she could not be foremost at once on land and sea, the 
maintenance of her fleet became, only a secondary charge on her 
resources ; while to England it was always the first. Therefore, it 
became the tradition of the French Navy to avoid risks and save^ 
the fleet. The policy of England on the contrary was to hazard 
everything in order to sweep the French off the seas. Whew 
Jervis found the French Navy disorganised by the Revolution^ 
and neglected owing to the need of saving France from invasion 
on her Eastern frontier, he formed the bold resolution of keeping 
the seas all the winter to watch the fleets in the French harbour, 
ready to attack as soon as they ventured to issue forth. And 
while the English grew stronger and more skilful amid their hard* 
ships, the French lost discipline and seamanship in the inaction 
of their ports. It was this pc^icy that Nelson inherited and con* 
tinued with a genius all his own — with that recognition of what 
was possible and admissible in face of a weak enemy which has 
characterised the greatest military leaders, with complete readi- 
ness to assume responsibility, and with an unrivalled power of 
gaining the devotion of the men and officers who served under 
him. ** I had the happiness," said he after the Nile, ** to com- 
mand a band of brothers." Mutinous sailors became loyal and 
contented in his ship. ** This Nelson,^' said Captain Duff just 
before Trafalgar, where he met the same fate, ** is so lovable and 
excellent a man, so kindly a leader, that we all wish to exceed his 
desires and anticipate his orders."* 

But on the memory of this man so much honoured and sa 
much loved, there rests one great blot. Some Neapolitan rebels 
who held possession of a fort surrendered to Cardinal Ruffo and 
Captain Foote the English commander, on condition that they 
might be allowed to retire to Toulon or stay at Naples without 
molestation. Thirty-six hours later Nelson arrived in the bay 
and made a signal to annul the treaty. Captain Foote was sent 
away, and ** the garrisons, taken out of the castles under the pre- 

* " Historically, good men with poor ships are better than poor men with 
good ships ; over and over again the French Revolution taught this lesson, 
which our own age, with its rage for the last new thing in material improve- 
ment, has largely dropped out of memory." — "The Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire," by Capt. Mahan, U.S.N. Vol. I, 
p. 102. 
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tence of carrying the treaty into effect, were delivered over as 
rebels to the vengeance of the Sicilian Court." Southey, whose 
life of Nelson is still the most popular, who was a Tory and who 
wrote while the great war was still unfinished, thus characterises 
the affair : — 

A deplorable transaction— a stain upon the memory of Nelson and the 

lionour of England! To palliate it would be in vain; to justify it 

would be wicked. There is no alternative for one who will not make 

Jiimself a participator in guilt, but to record the disgraceful story with 

.sorrow and with shame. t 

How far this conduct was due to Nelson's infatuation for Lady 

Hamilton, then just beginning, it boots not to enquire, since it can 

be no excuse for the offence. Later on this infatuation became 

a subject of public scandal, but away from Naples, Lady Hamilton 

had neither inclination nor opportunity to influence his public 

conduct for evil. Possibly the wisdom of the present age would 

'prefer to be conquered by Bonaparte than saved by Nelson. 

In all the transactions of his life, save in the affairs of Naples, 
Nelson showed himself honourable and merciful, alike to his own 
men and to the enemy. In the midst of war, he hoped for peace. 
He fought against corruption at his own great risk. When he 
lay wounded, and the surgeon left a sailor to attend on him, he 
-trried : ** No ! I will take my turn with my brave fellows." When 
on one occasion, he captured the Spanish commander, he released 
him in honour of the gallantry he had displayed. And in the 
-prayer he wrote out just before Trafalgar, he prayed not only for 
a glorious victory, but that no misconduct in any one might tar- 
nish it, and that ** humanity after victory '* might be ** the pre- 
dominant feature in the British fleet !" On land and sea may that 
-prayer never be forgotten by his countrymen. 



S. H. SWINNY 



PARAGRAPHS 



Mr. H. Llewelyn Davies, in a letter to the Times (Sept. 9), 
points out that if slavery, with its usual train of horrors, now 
exists on the Rand, the guilt does not belong exclusively to the 
mammonites who imported the Chinamen, but is shared by all 
those, whether in South Africa or England, who, in order to keep 
the Transvaal a ** white man's country " insisted on restricting 
them to labour in the mines, thereby ** violating one of the most 
-elementary of human rights — viz., that of freedom to engage in 
any lawful form of trade or industry, irrespective of race, creed, or 
-colour." Mr. Davies shows that in the Straits Settlements, and in 
Borneo, where no such restrictions on the form of labour are 
imposed, the Chinese immigrants are orderly, useful, and pros- 
perous. 

t Southey also objected to farm-burning — ^by the French in Corsica in the 
•eighteenth centniy. 
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The Liberal leaders decline to say how they* will deal with 
this question (and some others) when they come into office either 
because they wish to cast their net as widely as possible at the- 
next election, or because they have not arrived at agreement 
among themselves. But Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ought at 
least to give public notice that the usual English practice of 
acquiescing in accomplished facts will not be observed with regard 
to the legislation of the kliaki Parliament. The duplicity and in- 
competence of Mr.' Balfour may be a good enough electioneering 
cry. But with the defeat of the Unionists its force will be ex-- 
hausted. l( that is the only point on which the Liberal leaders 
can agree they may have to fight out their differences in a further 
appeal to the country, when it has recovered from the false alarm 
of the Protectionist bogey. 

* * « * 

The supposed tendency of the European peoples to agglomer- 
ate, either voluntarily or under compulsion, into fewer and larger 
States is commonly alleged in justification of national ambitions 
and oppressions. In these days there is a disposition to treat 
political and social evolution as a process absolutely beyond the- 
power of conscious human effort to control or modify, and there- 
fore bearing no relation to any ethical considerations. Destiny, 
hastily assumed to be manifest, takes the place of divine Provi- 
dence, and to resist the one is thought to be as useless as it was 
formerly impious to rebel against the other. Positivists, however, 
do not believe that the continuance of unwieldy political aggre- 
gates is either inevitable or desirable. They think that the uni- 
fications which have been effected in modern times have been 
due to temporary causes and are destined, sooner or later, to be 
dissolved by the more abiding and normal tendency to Home Rule. 

* * « « 

Spain in the seventeenth century, France in the eighteenth, 
and united Europe in the nineteenth, failed in their attempts either 
to swallow up the Low Countries^ or to weld them into a single- 
State. The Dutch and Belgian kingdoms, though surrounded by- 
powerful neighbours, remain a standing example of irrepressible 
preference for Home Rule. 

« « * * 

Greece, Servia, Roumania and Bulgaria, which achieved inde- 
pendence at different times in the last century, have not been 
absorbed by the neighbouring Empires, nor do they show any 
disposition to coalesce even in a federal union. Russia herself 
seems more likely in future to disgorge than to swallow. 

* « « « 

The subjugation of Hungary in 1849 seemed to be a striking^ 
example of the supposed destiny of weaker States to be merged ia- 
stronger. But after eighteen years the experiment had to be 
abandoned, and though for certain purposes a strictly limited co*- 
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operation with Austria was arranged^ the forces making for 
separation have been steadily gaining ground. Moreover, the 
same disintegrating process has been going on within the Hun- 
garian realm itself ; and although some progress has been made in 
the Magyarisation of the very considerable non-Magyar elements 
in Hungary proper, it is otherwise in Croatia and Slavonia ; so 
that if Hungary should secede she will not be able to carry 
with her those ancient dependencies of the crown of St. Stephen. 
There are those who argue that the huge Habsburg conglomera- 
tion will hold together after the death of Francis Joseph. But 
this is not the general expectation. 

« « « * ■ 

Ninety years after her compulsory union with her more power- 
ful neighbour, Norway has asserted her independence. The Eng- 
Jish Press counsels Sweden to acquiesce in this diminution of her 
importance, pointing out with dispassionate candour How unwise 
and undignified it would be to force partnership upon a neighbour 
who does not like or value it. It is wonderful how clear-sighted 
we can be when our own pretensions are not concerned ! Let 
Ireland take courage. Her turn will come at last. 

« •N> « « 

The German Empire and the Italian Kingdom are of far too 
recent growth to warrant any confidence that they have reached 
permanent unification. The external causes which led to it in 
each case will, we may hope, sooner or later cease to be operative. 
It will then be seen whether the intrinsic forces for cohesion or 
for separation are most powerful. 

E. S. Beeslv 

The Rationalist Press Association has just published a transla- 
tion of the first two chapters of the ** Cours de Philosophic Posi-^ 
tive " of Auguste Comte, under the title of ** The Fundamental 
Prirtciplei ' of the Positive Philosophy.*' The translation was 
undertaken by Paul Descours and H. Gordon Jones, a brief 
biographical preface being contributed by Professor Beesly. The 
little book is supplied with an analytical table of contents, and is 
published at 6d. in paper covers, or in cloth at is. 
* * * * 

Mrs. Frederic Harrison has prepared a new and slightly en- 
larged edition of the ** Service of Man," a collection of Positivist 

Hymns and Poems. 

» * * * 

The Sunday evening meetings will recommence on October ist, 
at 7 p.m., when Mr. R. Newman will speak on ** Recent Reli- 
^ous Prog;ress." These meetings will be held in Essez HaU^ 
Essex Bmet, Strand, W.G., and will be continued on every 
Sunday till December 17th. On October 29th, there will be an 
open Conference on ** The True Foreign and Colonial Policy of 
the Next Government," H. Gordon Jones 
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^The ** Positivist Review** is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs,) 

ALLIANCES AND FRIENDSHIPS 



"Great changes in the opinions and modes of thinking of society 
are of more importance than the schemes of statesmen or the 
<leeds of soldiers. Perhaps the sociologist of a more or less distant 
future will be interested in the triumph of Japan and the treaties 
with England which preceded and followed it, chiefly as constitut- 
ing a well-marked step in the deposition of Christianity from 
the pride of place in which it has towered since Constantine. Its 
ascendency has depended of late, not so much on its satisfaction 
-of intellectual and moral requirements — for this it increasingly fails 
to afford — as on the seeming evidence of its material efficacy ; 
on the belief that as the Christian nations were able to beat, 
exploit, and trample on th/e rest of the world, it must be because 
of some advantage derived from the still wide acceptance of Chris- 
-tian doctrines and discipline. The discovery that a people entirely 
devoid, not only of Christian, but of theological beliefs of any 
^ort, could show itself superior to a European Power of the first 
rank in all that constitutes political and military efficiency, must 
have profoundly shaken the prestige of Christianity with all those 
who had come to value it, not for what it promised in the next 
world, but for what it seemed to give in this. 

The announcement of the treaty of 1902 was received with 
.something like a shudder, even by those who thought it ** good 
business." Probably the Positivist Review was the only place 
where it was welcomed expressly, and, indeed, solely, for the 
reason that in admitting an Asiatic and Pagan State to a positicni 
of full equality and consideration it cast aside the prejudices of 
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race and religion. How rapidly public opinion has reconciled 
itself to the new departure does not need pointing out. Admira- 
tion of things Japanese is now carried to even extravagant lengths. 
Bushido has become more fashionable than the Beatitudes, and 
the Nipponomaniac contemplating the yellow warrior or statesman 
is ready, as Mr. Herbert Paul wittily observes, to exclaim, ** Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a heathen." The religion of Japan, we 
are told, is Patriotism. There is nothing national about Christmas- 
Day or Good Friday. So we are to celebrate Trafalgar Day,, 
which gave us our maritime supremacy. 

Love of Country is an admirable and necessary sentiment. 
We cannot afford to dispense with it as M. Gustave Herve- 
pretends to do. But set up as a substitute for the love of God it 
might not be found upon the whole a change for the better. The 
only satisfactory substitute for God is Humanity, an object of 
devotion no less real than Country, and no less universal than the 
imaginary Being it supersedes. But any train of events that 
shakes belief in a figment is to be accepted without fear or hesita- 
tion as making for progress. We may rejoice, therefore, in. 
the new attitude of English public opinion towards the Japanese 
type of civilisation, including its religion ; and, so far as the new 
agreement is a sign of that attitude, we may welcome it and feel' 
a legitimate pride in the lead which England has thus given to* 
Christendom. 

Among the consequences to be expected from the new treaty,, 
one of which we may feel fairly assured, and which is more to- 
be valued than any other, is the protection it gives to China against 
the rapacity of European nations. During the greater part of the 
last century China suffered more wrong from England than from: 
any other Power. Indeed, the present weakness and corruption 
of her Government are principally due to our encroachments and" 
exactions. Of late, and since other Powers have crowded in to 
claim their share of the plunder, we have had reason to regret her- 
inability to defend herself. It began to look as if she was destined! 
to sink gradually, perhaps even without a struggle, into a condition 
of practical vassalage to Russia. Her only chance of escape 
from this fate seemed to lie in the possible rise of some regenerating^ 
movement from within, which should enable her to put forth her- 
vast, but at present inert, strength, and sweep out the foreigrii 
intruders of all sorts, who threaten to break up her ancient and,, 
in many respects, admirable, civilisation. Deliverance, we ma)r 
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hope, has now come in another way. No Western Power will, in 
future, attempt to extort fresh concessions, or even to enforce old 
ones, if, in Japanese opinion, they are inconsistent with her inde- 
pendence. Emperor William must abandon his dream of acquir- 
ing* the great province of Shan-tung. Indeed, he had better retire 
from Kiao-chow while he can do so with a good grace ; for though 
England and Japan have bound themselves not to interfere with 
the status quo, China is under no such obligation. As for our 
lease of Wei-hai-wei, it expired simultaneously with the loss of 
Port Arthur by the Russians, and it is to be hoped that we shall 
give it up without any shuffling. China, however, will not be 
mistress in her own house until she recovers the power of regulating 
her own fiscal system, and of expelling any missionaries who make 
themselves troublesome. 

The portions of the new agreement which most concern this 
country are undoubtedly those which relate to India. The preamble, 
declares its third object to be ** The maintenance of the territorial 
rights of the high contracting parties in the regions of Eastern 
Asia and of India, and the defence of their special interests in the 
said r^ions. Article II provides that ** If, by reason of unprovoked 
attack or aggressive action, wherever arising, on the part of any 
other Power or Powers, either contracting party should be involved 
in war in defence of its territorial rights or special interests men- 
tioned in the preamble, the other contracting party will at once 
come to the assistance of its ally. * ' Article IV states that * * Great 
Britain having a special interest in all that concerns the security of 
the Indian frontier, Japan recognises her right to take such measures 
in the proximity of that frontier as she may find necessary for safe- 
guarding her Indian possessions.'' 

It does not appear that Japan is .bound to assist us in quelling 
any rebellion in India, unless, perhaps, if such rebellion should 
be connected with an attack by some ** other Power or Powers." 
Many persons seem to take for granted, and, apparently, without 
any sense of shame, that, in case of war with Russia, Japan is 
to send an army to India. I cannot believe that such an expedient 
is contemplated, even by a Balfour Cabinet, nor would there be 
any need to resort to it. The Mikado could protect India as 
W^illiam II can protect Morocco, by military operations in another 
quarter. 

There has been a significant silence in our Press as to Article IV, 
though it is, perhaps, the most important of all, pointing, as it 
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probably does, to early action contemplated by our Government, 
in case the rapprochement which it is said to be sugg^esting^ to 
Russia is rejected. For by this Article Japan recognises our right 
to invade Afghanistan, Persia, or Tibet, whenever we think proper, 
and promises to go to war with Russia if she supports any of these 
countries in their resistance. It is notorious that partisans of 
the forward policy in India want to reduce Afghanistan to the 
position of a vassal State. In the Fortnightly Review for June 
Mr. Angus Hamilton advocated immediate coercive measures, and 
affirmed that this course had the approval of Lord Curzon. 
There is, therefore, reason to fear that, failing an entente with 
Russia, the Ameer will be summoned to submit to one or more 
of the demands which he lately rejected when put to him by a 
British envoy. 

To such follies and misdeeds we are always in danger of being 
committed while Mr. Balfour remains in power. But it cannot 
now be long before he has to make way for a Government which 
we may hope will be composed of prudent and peaceably disposed 
statesmen. It may be thought that their hands are tied by the 
profligate ministers who, without any right to represent England, 
have placed her fleets and armies at the disposal of Japan for the 
next ten years, and this without obtaining the sanction even of 
the servile and discredited Assembly elected under false pretences 
five years ago. But any treaty, however stringently worded, 
depends, after all, for its effect upon the decision of those who 
are in power when occasion arises for interpreting and applying 
it. Such instruments do not work automatically. I have some 
confidence that the statesmen of Japan will bear this in mind and 
that neither they nor a Ministry of English Liberals will plunge 
into any criminal or dangerous adventures. 

The German Emperor's motives in undertaking to protect 
Morocco against an unjustifiable French aggression were, doubt- 
less, evil enough. But he was perfectly within his rights in doing 
so. In furnishing him with so good a pretext for a quarrel, the 
Foreign Ministers of France and England were either more short- 
sighted than can be easily believed, or they had a deliberate design 
of provoking him. If Lord Lansdowne encouraged M. Delcasse 
to refuse the Conference, and promised him armed support in such 
a course, he is as great a danger to the peace of Europe as M. 
Delcasse undoubtedly was. No one is more in favour of flying 
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to the assistance of France if she is attacked than I am and have 
been for five and thirty years. But there is all the difference in 
the world between assisting her to repel invasion and inciting 
her to challenge it. A cordial friendship between the two coun- 
tries is what every sensible Frenchman and Englishman must 
desire. Nothing would be so likely to destroy it as a treaty of 
alliance. At the time when I am writing (Oct. i6th) it is not known, 
and I do not pretend to conjecture what Lord Lansdowne has 
been doing. He meets the assertions of irresponsible journalists 
with imperturbable silence, which, for the present, is very proper. 
When Parliament assembles it will be entitled to know the whole 
truth, if it desires to do so. 

As to the alleged offer to mobiKse British fleets and send an 
army over sea, it seems impossible to doubt that something of the 
sort was said on some occasion by somebody who ought to have 
known better, to someone who was foolish enough to take it 
seriously. Judging from Lord Lansdowne's " public form," he 
seems to be the last man who would be likely to indulge in such 
ridiculous vapouring. Is it possible that we here catch a glimpse 
of that informal and unconstitutional diplomacy which has of late 
been the subject of so much fulsome and mischievous adulation ? 

In the meantime, one cannot but regard as ominous the per- 
sistence and ingenuity of the principal Unionist organ in its efforts 
to deepen the suspicion and envenom the irritation unfortunately 
spreading in all the three countries concerned. Why this daily 
torrent of rebukes and taunts poured upon Germany, these alternate 
alarms and instigations addressed to France? What is the Times 
driving at? Is it working up a war scare in order to furnish its 
favourite statesman with an opportunity for dropping another of 
his programmes and coming forward as the pilot to weather the 
storm ? 

If the French Government continues to act as prudently as it 
has done since it unshipped M. Delcasse, if it does not allow the 
Conference to become the battlefield of the rival Shylocks of Paris 
and Berlin, if it contents itself with the old rights of France on 
the Moroccan frontier, if it maintains its alliance with Russia, 
its good understanding with England, and its correct relations 
with Germany, there need be no fear of war. William II will be 
found to have once more put in practice what seems to be his 
favourite maxim — Sauter pour mieux reculer. He has other troubled 
waters to fish in which will soon absorb all his attention. From 
these we may hope that both France and England may find it 
possible to hold aloof. E. S. Beesly 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ETHICS 



But little attention has as yet been paid, outside of the ranks of 
the avowed followers of Comte and Spencer, to the all-important 
fact that Morals or Ethics is not an isolated subject standing by 
itself as a distinct branch of human knowledge, having no definite 
relations with other branches ; it is, on the contrary, necessarily 
based upon all the other great abstract sciences, and may be 
justly called their crown. The subject-matter of Ethics consists 
in the relations between a man and his fellows, and the duties 
arising out of such relationship ; the science is concerned with the 
conduct of the individual, relatively to the social organism of which 
he forms a part, and it therefore has to deal with the relations 
existing between the individual and his society. Now these rela- 
tions are of a very complex order, even in the case of a simple 
savage tribe, and we find by a study of history that they have 
gradually become more and more complex with the lapse of time. 
It is undoubtedly a more difficult thing to live a truly moral life 
now than it was in the earlier and simpler stages of social existence, 
just as it is a more difficult thing to construct a great ocean-liner 
than a simple ** dug-out " canoe, or to devise laws for the regu- 
lation of our political life now than it was in the time of the 
Athenian law-giver, Solon. The necessity of a sound Theory of 
Ethics is, consequently, greater now than it ever was before, if 
we are not to make shipwreck of our own and other people's 
happiness. Clearly, then, we ought to train ourselves for appre- 
ciating the difficult ethical relations which modern life presents 
by a preliminary study of simpler relations, where there is a 
greater element of precision, and where prediction is easier, owing 
to the smaller number of factors concerned. 

The need of connecting Ethics with the other sciences was 
seen from very early times, especially by such Greek thinkers as 
Pythagoras, who cultivated geometry and morals simultaneously, 
while in the Middle Age one great thinker — Roger Bacon — expli- 
citly laid it down that mathematics, astronomy, and physics were 
to be regarded as leading up to the supreme science of human 
conduct, as furnishing its basis. But the philosopher who most 
clearly grasped this great truth was Auguste Comte, whose Theory 
of Education is based upon a systematic study of the fundamental 
abstract sciences, arranged in the following order : Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Sociology, and, lastly. 
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Ethics or Morals. A science which deals with the relations 
"between persons must, of course, be more complex than sciences 
-which are only concerned with the relations between things, where 
the factor of the individual will is absent. But although the 
introduction of the will of the individual complicates the matter, 
It is still true that moral qualities are the result of the steady 
growth of society in certain definite directions. Hence the justi- 
fication, from an ethical point of view, of the above ladder or 
scale of the sciences, in which we have Ethics based upon Social 
"Science, that, in its turn, being based upon Biology, and so on 
down to the starting-point of Mathematics. All these sciences 
"have to deal with the constant relations between the phenomena 
•of their respective groups, and the order in which Comte arranged 
them is the order in which, beginning with the simplest relations 
■of number, space, and motion, we gradually pass on to the most 
•complex relations of society and its individual parts. 

Now, what do we mean by a constant relation ? For examples 
we will first turn to Mathematics, where the relations of number 
and space are abstracted from all the other phenomena, where it 
is, therefore, easier to see the essential meaning of a scientific 
law or fixed relation. We know that in the case of a circle 
the relation between the length of the circumference and the 
diameter is such that the former equals about three and one-seventh 
times the latter. This is true of every circle whatever, and is, 
therefore, an example of an absolutely constant relation. Given, 
therefore, one of these factors we can always find the other with 
certainty. Again, the capacity of a sphere is exactly two-thirds 
-of its circumscribing cylinder. Taking the next science — Astro- 
nomy — where we have geometrical and mechanical relations upon 
the largest scale, we know that there is a fixed relation between 
the force of gravitation and the distance at which it is exerted ; 
the one varies inversely as the square of the other. Similarly, in 
Physics, we have such well-known relations as Boyle's Law, which 
states that the volume of a gas varies inversely as the pressure, 
or the laws of falling bodies discovered by Galileo. The science 
of Chemistry also offers us numerous examples of the same kind 
of thing — all true chemical compounds, for example, possess the 
:same invariable composition, silver chloride is always found to 
consist of 108 parts of silver united with 35.4 parts of chlorine ; 
the relation between the quantities of the elements present in this 
•compound is, therefore, a fixed, a constant one. In Biology we 
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have such well-known relations as the law of heredity — ^the off- 
springs always resembles its parents ; from an acorn you will always- 
get an oak. And the parts of each organism bear a definite rela- 
tion to each other ; the vertebral column of a mammal, for example^ 
is associated with a particular arrangement of the other parts^ 
so that the entire animal may sometimes be built up in imagination 
from a few of its bones. Passing from the individual organism, 
to society, we find that there is an intimate correlation between 
the kind of activity displayed by the society and the prevalent 
modes of thought and feeling. The Roman system of conquest 
was necessarily associated with a polytheistic belief and civic 
sentiments ; the defensive system of the Middle Age with a. 
monotheistic faith and the idea of nationalism ; while the modem 
industrial system is the inevitable consequence of the growth of 
science and internationalism. And each of these stages has grown 
out of the preceding one, has been the inevitable consequence of 
it. Finally, in the case of ethical phenomena, there, too, we 
find constant relations which justify our speaking of Ethics as a 
science. Of course our ideas of morality depend upon the nature 
of the society in which we live ; and as the character of that society 
changes, so do our duties to it also change, for they are correlated 
with its needs. But, given any particular society, the relations, 
subsisting between it and its members are of a constant order. 
At the present day these relations are concerned not only with 
domestic, civic, and national life, but also with internationaE 
affairs, the domain of Feeling being now co-extensive with that of 
Thought and Action. 

Now, not only do the seven sciences of Comte*s Scale exhibit 
a gradually increasing complexity of relations from Mathematics 
to Ethics, but each of them is dependent on the preceding one. 
In Ethics we study the individual Man, as moulded by Society,, 
but we cannot understand civilised man apart from his society — 
he is its product, its creation. Ethics must, therefore, be based 
upon a science of Society, upon Sociology. Seeing, however^ 
that society itself is a consensus of units, each unit being governed' 
by the general laws of life, we must base the social life of the 
whole upon the individual life of its parts, i.e.y Sociology requires 
Biology as its basis. A man, however, is not merely subject to- 
purely biological relations or laws, he is also subject to the general 
conditions of his environment, and, since the organism is the seat 
of complex compositions and decompositions taking place between 
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it and the atmosphere, Chemistry must necessarily underlie Biology. 
Again, from another point of view, a man is a moving mass, 
subject to the ordinary laws of Mechanics, and to explain this 
collection of levers and pulleys, we need the science of Physics, 
which is, of course, also wanted to give us an explanation of the 
{>henomena of sight, hearing, etc. And we find that these physical 
phenomena depend in their turn upon certain astronomical facts, 
such as the distance of our earth from the sun, the slope of its 
axis to the ecliptic, etc., and so Astronomy comes in as the basis 
of Physics. Lastly, underlying Astronomy itself, we come to 
the abstract relations of number and space which constitute 
the primary science of Mathematics. 

There is, however, a still closer connection between Ethics and 
the abstract sciences than that which is due to the fact that they 
form its basis. For we find running through all the fundamental 
sciences certain laws which are common to all of them. I refer to 
those universal principles or generalisations which the genius of 
Auguste Comte co-ordinated under the name of the First Philo- 
sophy, his Second Philosophy being concerned with the special 
laws peculiar to each science. Let us glance at one of these 
universal laws, and see how it holds good in Ethics. Take, for 
instance, the great law of Persistence, which was first stated for- 
mally by Kepler, and is commonly known in Mechanics as the Law 
of Inertia. Comte 's statement of this law is as follows :^— Every 
condition, statical or dynamical, has an inherent tendency to 
continue as it is, without change, resisting all disturbance from 
without. In Mechanics we have many examples of this law, a 
pendulum, e.g,, would continue swinging in a vacuum, if it were 
not for the friction and consequent loss of energy due to the 
residual air, etc. The planets revolve round the sun in the same 
Of bits owing to this law, the friction being in this case negligible. 
In Biology the law becomes the principle of habit, while in 
Sociology it ensures that changes do not take place too quickly, 
it provides the necessary conservative factor to meet the claims 
of Order. In Ethics it explains the formation of moral habits. 
It might, indeed, be said that the Art of Morals consists in the 
formation of good habits, and, once formed, this law ensures their 
permanence, since, fortunately, good habits are as stable as bad 
ones ; the ethical difficulty consists in forming them. 

Moral Science is, therefore, not something alien to physical and 
biological science ; it is, on the contrary, built up on the latter, and 
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cannot be fully understood in the absence of a previous acquaint- 
ance with it. It is, however, not merely composed of applications 
of other sciences to ethical problems, for, like every other science, 
it has inductions peculiar to itself. Its domain is that of the 
feelings, and the possibility of having any system of morality 
depends primarily upon the scientific fact that man possesises cer- 
tain social instincts which impel him to live in a social manner. 
Until the existence of these instincts had been demonstrated, first 
of all as a matter of pure logic by Hume and Leroy, then biolo- 
logically by Cabanis and Gall, the proof being completed sociolo- 
gically by Comte, the subject had, of necessity, remained in a 
tnore or less empirical condition. Thanks to the labours of these 
men we now know that the brain is a congeries of organs, some 
of which have purely intellectual functions, while others are 
allotted to the personal and social instincts. And science. has 
taught us that due harmony between the feelings can only be 
obtained by subordinating the personal to the social instincts — 
Egoism has to give way to Altruism. To ensure this state 
of equilibrium, of moral harmony, is the office of the social instincts 
of Attachment to one's family, city, or country, of Veneration for 
the Past, and of Love towards the life of Humanity as a whole. 

H. Gordon Jones 

HEREDITARY LEGISLATORS 



In our September number I spoke of the collapse of the House 
of Commons under the evasive trickiness of the Prime Minister. 
It remains to consider the House of Lords as ** the inexorable Mr. 
Jorkins " of this Tory ** long firm." In the general debacle of 
all constitutional traditions, it is inevitable that what the Com- 
mons* House loses the Lords should gain. Parliamentary govern- 
ment in this country is at an end. In my opinion it is ended fof 
ever — ^at least in the sense of direct government by the genuine 
representatives of free electors. We have passed into an era of 
oligarchic dictatorship. We know that the hack Liberal cry is 
that all will come right after the next election. I am not so 
sure. Ladies who have lost their character in youth do not easily 
recover it in middle life — nor do Parliaments. The whole electoral 
machine has been captured by rings, caucuses, syndicates, in the 
American style. And I doubt if, in one or two generations, it 
can shake off the Old Man of the Mountain, whatever the particular 
plank the dominant group of the day prefer to stand on. New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, do not find it easy to get at the 
free voice of genuine electors. And in the present state of political 
indifference, Drink, Motors, the Church, Football Clubs, and un- 
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limited ** Nursings *' of constituencies by wealthy speculators, will 
continue to outweigh genuine public spirit and honest political 
judgment. 

What the Commons have lost, the Peers have gained. Though 
Parliamentary government — in its true and old sense — ^has ceased 
to rule in England, Ministries and Acts, of course, have still to 
be framed by consent of the two Houses and the Crown. But the 
'last word — ^thc real power — must now rest with the House of 
Lords. They have control of the ** blocking " engine as com- 
pletely as the Vatican camarilla hold the non possumus in the whole 
Catholic Church. The House of Commons may pass Bills as 
often as it chooses. The country may manifest its will as loudly 
and as often as it has been doing the last two years — only to be 
laughed at for its pains — to be told that ** the statesmanlike,** 
*' the indispensable,*' Mr. Balfour, knows what is good for the 
country best. 

Why does this inevitable, indispensable Mr. Balfour defy the 
plain verdict of our four nations as obstinately as the Tsar himself? 
Because he has behind him, just as the Tsar has, a concealed force 
of reactionists possessed of vast wealth and immense social power, 
which they are resolute to use for their own selfish interests—^ 
whatever outcry may be made by ** Liberals," Reformers, or the 
People. The Tsar is upheld by a tremendous engine of legal and 
even constitutional authority in the Bureaucracy. So, too, our 
own Tory reaction has a great legal and constitutional engine in 
the House of Lords. They are the true Tchinovniks of British 
Conservatism — ^holding the blocking power in a cryptic, silenti 
unavowed way. The House of Lords is now a committee of the 
Carlton Club — ^wielding the legal authority of an immense un* 
organised, unknown, underground Reaction. 

Liberals of the old school are fond of saying that, of course, 
the House of Lords **will give way," as it did in the days of 
Wellington, Peel, Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone. They will 
have to pass any Bill on which the House of Commons is in 
earnest, we are told, whether they like it or not. That is a mere 
delusion; Things have changed since the days of Wellington and 
Peel, and even those of Gladstone. Many years have passed since 
the House of Lords barred a measure on which Mr. Gladstone 
had staked his whole party, his own career, and his parliamentary 
majority. And he and his party and the electoral majority *' took 
it lying down ** ; and seemed rather grateful for being sa,ved 
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more trouble in the cause of Ireland. That was a' fatal blow to 
the prestige of the House of Commons — ^as w6 said at the time. 
Ever since that, the prestige of the House of Commons .has been 
going down with a run, until Mr. Balfour plays with it like a 
Rand magnate humbugging a Chartered Company. 

Since it must be a long time before the forms and theories of 
Parliamentary government are changed, the decay of the House of 
Commons inevitably means the enlargement of the House of 
Lords. Consequently, some check to the vastly increased power 
of that House becomes an antecedent problem, which stands 
before all other reforms. It is idle to discuss whether Temperance, 
Education, Home Rule, Chinese Slavery, Parliamentary Proce- 
dure, and the other reforms are to take precedence in a Liberal 
rigime. One and all are blocked by the House of Lords. As 
to anything like an Irish Parliament — a majority of 100 in the 
Lower House would not suffice to carry it into law, seeing that the 
Lords would reject it, knowing that they were virtually, and more 
or less secretly, supported by various interests and sections* of 
dominant power and reckless pertinacity. Educational reform, 
Transvaal reform. Licencing reform, and all the other questions 
that Liberals care for, would equally be blocked, with the un» 
avowed support of wealthy and powerful ** interests.*' Church, 
Alcohol, Mining, Army, Society — hang together ; and all hang 
on to the Upper House, forming a solid, immovable dead weight 
against Reform. 

If the Liberal party want to get anything done — after they have 
got themselves into office — they must break down the exclusive 
'* blocking '* power of a knot of hereditary obstructives. They 
really are a* small oligarchy. In the timid, inert, ignorant, flabby, 
political initiative of five or six hundred Peers who neither attend 
to legislation nor care about it, fifty or sixty men of some lead 
and courage carry the whole. Some steps must at once be takeil 
to liberalise and clarify the House of Lords. It is, of course, out 
of the question to hope to carry any measure to mitigate their 
constitutional rights at present. But something might be done 
to introduce an element of true representative character into that 
Chamber. If Parliamentary government is to continue another 
generation in this country, the Upper House must be made a really 
honest Court of Political Appeal. It will have to become a true 
Senate — at least partially elective, but wholly consisting of 
respectable representative men. 
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Various means might b^ foufid nec^ssTslry. What Tpropose is 
the nomination by the incoming Government of some fifty Life 
Peers, chosen out of various services and professions for tried 
ability — ^ultimately to be increased to a hundred Life Peers. A 
House of Lords constantly recruited by fifty or a hundred eminent 
public servants or meritorious citizens, would not be a merd 
automatic brake — ^pledged to block reforms of any kind. And it 
might be a good beginning if a large part of the Front Bench 
carried their experience and their eloquence to a House where 
inconvenient speeches are not closured,, and where the ministerial 
majority does not run away jeering — ^when their policy is undef 
formal vote of censure. Frederic Harrisok 



PROGRESSIVE SOCIALISM ♦ 

» 

This second volume of the Socialist Library is, perhaps, the most 
lucid exposition of Socialism that has appeared in England, 
albeit it does not profess to be written for the man in the street, 
but is intended for those who desire to probe more deeply into 
the principles upon which Socialist propaganda is based. If it 
lacks the philosophic character of Professor Ferri's book, that is, 
perhaps, owing to the fact that it is, as the author tells us, the 
hurried thoughts of a politician engaged in the arena, with but 
little leisure for standing aside to view matters in a spirit of com- 
plete detachment* Yet, perhaps, for that reascki, it has compen- 
sating advantages, and it is safe to say that few Socialists have 
so entirely grasped the need for adjusting Socialist doctrine to 
the peculiar characteristics of our insular political development as 
he has done. 

It is idle to pretend that Mr. MacDonald will carry the whole of 
his own wing all the way with him, whilst the more dogmatic 
Marxians have already poured scorn and indignation upon his 
head. Nevertheless, a work of this character, coming from an 
author who is one of the foremost men in the English Socialist 
movement, gives its pronouncements considerable weight and 
influence. 

The indignation of the doctrinaire school is easily understood, 
for Mr. MacDonald definitively jettisons the Marxian dogma of tfie 
•• ckss war" as an effective factor in economic or social 
emancipation. It may be recalled that in noticing Professor 
Ferri's " Socialism and Positive Science,*' I questioned the value 

* "Socialism and Society." By J. R. MacDonald. I.L.P. Office, 10. Red 
Lioa^Cmirt, Fleet Street. (le. and is. 6d.) 
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of the ** class struggle " theory in helping us to understand the 
progressive evolution of society. Our author is yet more emphatic, 
and declares that ** there is no constructive value in a class war." 
Further, he is bold enough to challenge the whole basis of the 
materialistic economic interpretation of history and the absolutism 
of the determinist in predicating the inevitability of the Socialist 
commonwealth. ** It is inevitable only if intelligence makes it 
so. It is inevitable, not because the fabric of capitalism must 
coUapse under its own weighty but because men are rational. It 
is the action of reason alone which makes our evils a cause of 
progress and not the beginning of final deterioration. • • • • 
Intelligence and morality set out the goal.'* Nor do^s he believe 
that increasing poverty wiH. compel men to become Socialists. 
"A man's poverty may make him a Socialist, but is as likely to 
induce him to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage." 
, The feature that will most appeal to Positivists is the evidence 
iwhich the present work contains of the close approximation of the 
school of Socialism to which Mr. MacDonald belongs to the main 
principles of Positivism. Indeed, in spite of his silence respecting 
Positivism and Comte, which he has since fully made amends fbr 
elsewhere, the author shows that, coming to sociology by way of 
Darwin and Spencer, he has fully realised that Socialism, in order 
to really reorganise Society, must recognise the intellectual and 
moral, equally with the economic factor in social progress. He 
i? in almost complete harmony with the postulates of Comte, as 
the founder of sociology, that the social problem is fundamentally 
an intellectual and moral one, and that ideas and convictions must 
precede institutions. On the question of intellectual progress he 
remarks : *' Socialism must recognise the intellectual as well as th^ 
economic movement. And if it over-emphasises either side, let it 
be the former." .Equally good are many of his references to the 
moral side. ** Moral considerations should, in the main, deter- 
mine, thfe form of social organisation," or, as we should say : 
Economics must be subordinate to morals ; whilst he strongly com- 
.bats the claim made by the Marxians that only by means of the 
** class war" can the proletariat' be emancipated. And this not 
eVen mainly upon economic grounds, but also upon moral ones. 
He claims that even if emancipation could be achieved by such 
a method, the process would engender the seeds of its overthrow. 
** So long as these oppositions are. made the main reason for social 
change, each triumph only leads to many, battles, again andagaia 
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renewed. It is not the emancipation of the numerical majority, or 
of a class so big as to be * no class, but a nation,' which matters. 
What matters is the character of the motive power which effected 
the emancipation. If that power is the conflict of interests, it will 

reappear in the new regime The assumption that by a 

class triumph Society is to emerge from the epoch of class con* 
flict and sail gaily away upon the calm waters of fraternity, can 
be held only by those who have not ceased to believe in the 
magical and the irrational." These sentences make vividly con- 
scious to the mind the distance which Socialist thought has trar 
versed since the eighties of last century, and at the present time 
many Socialists go so far as to claim that Socialism is a religion. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, that such a claim can be sub- 
stantiated. For, in spite of much that has gone before, Socialism 
is still very weak upon the question of Morals. Though there are 
many signs, apart from the present volume, that amongst Socialists 
there is an increasing recognition of the potency of morals as a 
factor in social evolution, against this we have to set the drawback 
that large numbers of them are as yet in the theological stage 
as regards this order of phenomena. It is, perhaps, for this reason 
that Mr. MacDonald treats morality in a less positive manner than 
sociology, and hesitates to proclaim its independence of theology. 
Such a condition of mind cannot much longer be maintained, 
once men have learned to reason on positive lines with regard to 
the lower science. Sooner or later it will have to be recognised 
that it is Morality which lends support to theology, and not 
theology which gives its sanctions to morality. With the erection 
of morals upon a scientific basis, the scaffolding of theology must 
be removed in order that men may have a clear vision of the magni- 
ficent structure of moral law which Humanity has evolved in its 
progress from primitive savagery to. modern conditions of life. 
Only then will it be possible fully to appreciate the beauty and 
majesty of moral law, as a controlling and uplifting force in the 
lives of men.' There will be, however,* no need for a constructive 
social polity to specially concern itself with attacking the bases 
of theological sanctions. Just as a positive conception of social 
relations is gradually displacing the metaphysical, negative one, 
so, as the laws relating to man's conduct in society are more 
clearly apprehended, will a positive social morality supersede the 
individualist self-regarding system of morals which monotheism, 
and more especially the Protestant form, tends to develop. Con- 
struction is the surest method of destruction. 
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In his preface Mr. MacDonald expresses himself as one who 
does not believe that the present decay of Parliamentary power is 
more than a passing phase due to a temporary lack of interest in 
".high politics," and is of opinion that it is capable of doing much 
good work. The question is too large- to deal with at the tail of 
an article, but it is permissible to suggest that as social interests 
are superseding purely political \>nes, a considerable readjustment 
of governmental forms will be necessary. Even Mr. MacDonald 
will agree that, as at present constituted, the House of Commons 
is overweighted, both with business and the number of members 
composing it ; and he has himself suggested that new functions 
will require new organs. 

However, these two points which I have thought it necessary 
to criticise adversely do but' little to detract from the general 
excellence of this short but masterly exposition of the newer, 
positive conception of the functions of government, which is surely 
replacing the dogmatic, psychological one advocated by the 
Marxian school, and which is being focussed into a political 
platform by the party which acknowl^ges Mr. MacDonald as one 
of its chiefs. Though intended for the student primarily, the 
reasoning Is so clear and the style so easy, that it need not weary 
anyone with an intelligent interest in its subject matter. Further, 
it is full of good things, with one more of which I cannot refrain 
from concluding. " Socialism marks the growth of Society, not 
the uprising of a class. The consciousness which it seeks to 
quicken is not one of economic class solidarity, but one of social 
unity and growth towards organic wholeness." And when that 
consciousness shall have been quickened there will grow clear to 
the eyes of men the vision of the day when Humanity shall inherit 
the earth and consciously hold sway over the destinies of all 
mankind. Henry Tompkins 

LORD CURZON'S INDIAN CAREER 



The Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon is rich in striking contrasts, in 
rapid alternations of public favour, and in events of deep and lasting 
significance. A period of stirring action and apparently of militant 
and successful reaction, it is possibly destined to be remembered 
by posterity as a seed-time of fresh progress, as the stimulus which 
produced a new outburst of public spirit, as the day in which the 
{ieople of India found a new and potent instrument wherewith to* 
resist oppression. Few Viceroys have gone to India amid such 
general goodwill. Still in the flower of his manhood, but having 
already taken a distinguished part in political life, eloquent, ener* 
getic, of firm will, and with a high sense of duty, he seemed to. 
his countrymen at home and in India as the very type of fhe Impe- 
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rial statesman. To the Indian he gave promise of a strong and 
independent judgment, which would set at naught the narrow 
traditions of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and rule in the interests 
of the whole people. Such were the hopes which Lord Curzon 
inspired. Such were the hopes which his career in India has belied. 
And though he has fallen in a dispute in which Indian public 
opinion is almost universally on his side, his fall has nevertheless 
been received with general rejoicing. As he passes from that place 
of power where he has so long defied the wishes and outraged the 
feelings of the people of India, he may, indeed, recognise that 
his work has not been without its lasting effects, and he may 
see in the resistance to the partition of Bengal the dawn of a new 
power, destined, it may be, to bring about a new era in Indian, 
history. 

With the great qualities of character and intellect which Lord! 
Curzon undoubtedly possesses, it is not to be supposed that his 
strenuous rule was unrelieved by a single useful measure. His 
campaign against the official verbiage, the overwhelming masses 
of documents which have been the bane of Indian as of other 
bureaucracies, found much support. His indignation at the diffi- 
culty of procuring the conviction of Europeans accused of assaults 
on Indians has been remembered with gratitude by the people of 
the country amid all subsequent disagreements — and not less be- 
cause by his frankness on the subject, he lost much of his popu- 
larity with his own countrymen. His interest in the preservation 
of the memorials of Indian art flattered a people who are justly 
proud of the glories of their ancient civilisation. But when all 
such measures are enumerated, it will be seen how small is the 
number that obtained or deserved the favour of his Indian subjects. 

The most characteristic of his measures was the great Durbar 
held at Delhi to commemorate the coronation of Edward, Emperor 
of India. It brought vividly before the people of England the 
power and majesty of our rule, and we were told that such a 
pageant was sure to win the hearts of our Oriental subjects. The 
cost was great and India was poor ; but we were not dealing with 
economists and pedants. Nevertheless, this lavish expenditure in 
a country just emerging from a serious famine was not unnoticed 
in India. But there was another and still deeper cause of dis- 
content. It was widely believed, among both Europeans and 
Indians, that one purpose of the gathering was to depress the 
position of the Native Princes, and emphasise their vassalage to. 
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the British Crown ; and the Indians, who are jealous for the inde- 
pendence and dignity of their Native rulers, saw in this a new 
•encroachment of the paramount power. 

Hardly less characteristic were his educational policy and his 
Invasion of Tibet. It is impossible to discuss these at length. 
Suffice it to say that Lord Curzon's ideal was to be found in the 
English Universities and that he looked with disfavour on the 
numbers of poor students obtaining a very modest education in 
the Universities of India. His remedy was to make higher 
education more difficult and more expensive ; and this involved 
bringing the Universities more completely than ever under the 
control of the Government. But whatever ground there may 
have been for his strictures, this policy brought him at once into 
antagonism with the influential class — the special product of our 
rule in India — who have been educated in the learning of the West. 
Closely allied by the bond of a common education, these men, 
however poor they may be, aim at giving their sons the same 
•educational advantages they themselves have enjoyed. Elder 
brothers, even, will struggle and pinch themselves in the opening 
years of their active life to do the same for the younger members 
of their family. And it is this class, and not the rich, who 
frequent the Colleges and prize the education they afford. The 
rage of this class at finding the road barred to their sons and 
their brothers can be easily imagined. Nor was there any disposi- 
tion among Indians to approve of Lord Curzon's raid against 
Tibet. The expedition was sent forth at their expense ; but they 
had no quarrel with the Tibetans ; the slaughter of monks and 
shepherds was to them no source of patriotic pride ; the annexa- 
tion of the country, had it been permitted, would have given them 
no satisfaction. They distrust all these schemes of Imperial 
aggrandisement, which are carried out at their cost, but without 
consulting their feelings or their wishes. 

But these do not by any means exhaust the subjects of com- 
plaint. The Official Secrets Act has seriously threatened the 
liberty of the Press. Lord Curzon has laid it down in the most 
explicit manner that, in spite of the promises of the Royal Pro- 
clamation of 1858, the higher posts of administration are to be 
kept almost entirely in the hands of Europeans. And he has gone 
out of his way, in an address delivered at the University of Cal- 
•cutta, to asperse the traditional morality and the actual conduct 
-^of the Indians. 
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With all these grounds of quarrel, it is creditable to the 
Indians that in the question that led ultimately to Lord Curzon's 
fall, they should have supported his opposition to military encroach- 
ments. The abolition of the Military Member of the Viceroy's 
Council — or the substitution for him of a Military Supply Member 
of inferior rank — will leave the Commander-in-Chief as the sole 
military authority on the Council. It will become much more 
difficult to oppose or even criticise his schemes. He will practi- 
cally have a free hand ; and a free hand in military expenditure 
IS a ruinous outlook. All classes of the community, Indian and 
Anglo-Indian alike, supported the Viceroy against Lord Kitchener. 
But the Secretary of State decided in favour of the Commander-in- 
Chief. It would have been better, under the circumstances, if 
L.ord Curzon had resigned on the general principle, rather than on 
a subsidiary point, but he is nevertheless entitled to the credit of 
having fallen in defence of the principle of the complete subordi- 
:nation of the military to the civil power. 

But though the Indians supported him in his contest with Lord 
Kitchener, they could not fail to rejoice at his fall. And this feeling 
Avas intensified by one of the last and the most unpopular acts of 
liis Viceroyalty, the partition of Bengal. The plea on which this 
has been defended is that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
has been overworked. But this difficulty could have been met by 
appointing a Governor with an Executive Council of two members 
^o assist him, as is done in Bombay and Madras. The scheme of 
partition has pleased no one except the Civilians, who appreciate 
the reduplication of posts which it will involve. It is disliked by 
Tjoth Indians and Anglo-Indians. It will increase expenditure, 
-not only by creating new posts, but by necessitating the erection 
-of a new series of Government buildings in the new capital. And, 
3bove all, it outrages the local patriotism of the people of the 
Province. The Bengalis, indeed, only constitute some thirty 
inillions out of seventy or eighty ; but they are a people of great 
intellectual power, with a language and literature of their own. 
With a deep pride in themselves and a deep affection for their 
Province, they have yet been among the foremost in promoting 
the political unity of India. The proposal to divide them into two 
parts, and linking the northern portion with the comparatively 
uncivilised Province of Assam, to separate it from Calcutta, the 
•g-reat stronghold of enlightenment and public spirit, has filled them 
with dismay. Nor is it wonderful if they suspect that the object 
of the new arrangement is not better administration, but the 
diminution of their political influence.* 

♦ The new Blue-book issued since this was written contains what is prac- 
*tically an admission that this is one object of the separation. See Cd. 2746, 
pp. 6 and 70. 
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Those who know the Bengalis only by the description of 
Macaulay t may well be surprised at the vigour they have shown in 
their fight against the proposed division ; but the contest will 
probably be remembered — not for the immense size of the public 
meetings or the determination shown on all sides — but for the 
introduction of a new weapon into Indian political warfare. For 
a long time, supporters of Indian manufactures have preached the 
desirability of abstaining from the purchase of European goods^ 
but with little success. It has been proposed that this abstention 
should be used as a means of compelling attention to the wishes of 
the people. Fifty thousand Indians, it is said, assembled at the great 
Temple of Kali, near Calcutta, and swore a solemn oath not to buy 
foreign articles wherever these could be obtained of Native manu- 
facture. Already the trade in cottons is at a standstill, and Lanca- 
shire is beginning to feel the effects. If the people of Bengal only 
show a persistence equal to their energy, India will have gained 
a new and potent weapon, and the career of Lord Curzon will 
not have been in vain. S. H. Swinnv 



BOOKS 



EARLY CHRISTENDOM. 

THE CHURCHES TASK UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
Charles Bigg, D.D. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1905.) 

The Oxford Professor of Ecclesiastical History has published a 
volume of most interesting lectures on the Church under the 
Roman Empire of the early centuries — on what he admirably 
describes as the ** underground still in which the Church of the 
New Testament was gradually transformed into the Church of the 
Middle Ages." This is indeed one of the most dominant — and 
also one of the most obscure — problems in all history. Recent 
discoveries and research have enabled the historian to reach a far 
deeper ground than was open to Gibbon or Merivale, Fleury or 
Neander. This new material may be generally classed as Palaeo- 
graphy : inscriptions, monuments, fragments, and relics ; Euro- 
pean, Egyptian, Asiatic. These precious incidental notes, the 
flotsam and jetsam of ages, have taught us much of the inner life 
of the first four centuries, about which the drum and trumpet 
Annals of the Greco-Roman world, and even the Homilies and 
Apologies of the Fathers, were silent. 

Dr. Bigg describes with equal learning and fairness the 

t For those who think a readiness to fight the foundation of all 
virtue, I will relate the following incident which I saw near Chowringhee 
Comer in Calcutta during the Coronation illuminations. A motley band 
of soldiers, merchant seamen, country-bred whites, Eurasians in sun helmets, 
etc., etc., joined hands in order the better to sweep back a crowd of youths, 
chiefly Bengalis. The latter accepted the contest, and a good-humoured 
strupsrle ensued. In the end weight told, for the Bengalis were mostly lads, 
but the victors had no easy task. 
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struggle of early Christianity to obtain mastery in a world where 
power, learning, and culture were mainly alien to it, and where 
other philosophies and creeds strove as its rivals, with very kindred 
(and in some cases, higher) moral and religious ideals. The 
•Oxford Professor's view of the prolonged struggle runs on lines 
parallel to those of the Belfast Professor, Dr. Dill, whose two 
great works on *' Roman Society *' we have lately noticed. Dr. 
Bigg is dealing with this society entirely from the religious and 
-educational side ; and, in one sense, he treats of the reverse of the 
medal. But, in the main, the conclusions of Dr. Bigg are in no 
real conflict with those of Dr. Dill, who has been accused, some- 
what unjustly, of ignoring the Gospel. To most of the Society 
-that Dr. Dill was describing in the first century, the Gospel was a 
negligible quantity. Dr. Bigg seeks to show us that it was not 
to be neglected, and cannot now be neglected. The two con- 
current studies of these Oxford scholars explain much of which 
Oibbon and Paley, Mosheim and Newman, knew little. And the 
new light shed over the rise of Christendom takes us to the root- 
problem of human Sociology. Frederic Harrison 

XERXES THE CONQUEROR 
STUDIES IN ANCIENT PERSIAN HISTORY. By P. Kershasp, 
Indian Civil Service. (London : Kegan Paul and Co. 1905.) 

A singular and somewhat interesting book has been sent me by 
-one of our Indian fellow-citizens, employed in Indian administra- 
-tion — I presume a Parsee by race and creed. Though I confess 
the tremendous thesis it undertakes to prove has not converted 
me, I think a body such as ours ought not to ignore the protest 
made on behalf of a famous Asian people ; and it is most impor- 
tant for us to know that the ordinary data of Greek and Mediaeval 
history are directly contradicted by some Oriental scholars. Mr. 
Kershasp has undertaken to show that the whole story of the 
Greek wars against the Persians from Cyrus to Alexander is 
mythical, that Darius and Xerxes really crushed an outlying 
t:ribe ol Greeks, and that Persian history is a long record of trium- 
phant heroism, extending over some 2,000 years. 

I am not, indeed, convinced ; but the energy with which Mr. 
Kershasp proves Herodotus, Thucydides, Curtius, Gibbon, Grote, 
Byzantine and Arab chroniclers to have recorded random inven- 
-tions of classical and Musulman panegyrics — is certainly curious. 
The weak part of the argument is that it is too like the great 
Bacon and Shakespeare paradox, whilst it rests entirely on a priori 
reasoning, and not on documentary evidence at all. The real 
** sources," so far as I can see, that Mr. Kershasp relies on are 
at least a thousand years later than Herodotus or Arrian. Though 
this learned Persian gentleman will not get us all to burn our 
Herodotus or our Gibbon or our Grote, we ought to know that 
liis countrymen do not believe quidquid Gracia mendax audet in 
Jiistoria. Frederic Harrison 
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PARAGRAPHS 



With reference to my statement in the Posiiivist Review for 
September that prosecutions had been instituted in Ireland for the 
offence of exhorting men not to enlist in the Militia, an Irish 
Nationalist writes to point out that the anti-recruiting movement 
in Ireland is directed against all recruiting, whether for the Militia 
or the Regular Army, and irrespective of the obligation to serve 
abroad proposed for the former. That is no doubt so ; but the 
offence to which I referred was specified, inter alia, in the indict- 
ment, and it was with that alone that my argument was concerned. 
I had no intention of implying that this was the only objection to 
enlistment held by those who were prosecuted. 

E. S. Beesly 



On Sunday, October 29th, at 7 p.m., the Positivist Society- 
will hold an open Conference on *' The True Foreign and Colonial 
Policy of the Next Government.*' Among those who hope to 
attend and speak are Mr. Randall Cremer, M.P., Sir Henry 
Cotton, and Mr. G. P. Gooch, Parliamentary candidates for East 
Nottingham and Bath, Mr. Herbert Burrows, and Mr. Aneurin. 
Williams. The Conference will meet in Essex Hall, Essex Street^ 
Strand, W.C. As at all our meetings, admission is free. On 
the Sunday evenings in November, Mr. H. Gordon Jones will 
deliver a course of lectures on ** Auguste Comte and his Work." 
The following new Positivist publications may be noted : — 
I.— The Positivist Calendar and Other Tables. 

Edited by H. Gordon Tones. Pocket Edition. 48 pp. London : 
William Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 6d. net. Post 
Free, 6id. 
II. — The Service of Man : Hymns and Poems. 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. 154 pp. London: The 
Positivist Society, 10, Clifford's Inn, E.G. 6d. net. Post Free, 
7d. This may also be obtained from W. Reeves, 83, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 
III. —The Fl^damental Principles of the Positive Philosophy. 

Translated from the French of Auguste Comte by Paul Descours 
and H, Gordon Jones, with a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Beesly. Issued for the Rationalist Press Association (No. 8, 
R.P.A. Extra Series), by Watts and Co., 17, Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.G. 6d., by post 8d. ; or Cloth, is., by 
post IS. 3d. 
IV.— The Religion that Fulfils: A Simple Account <rf Positivism 
with Notes and Comments, 
By F. J. Gould. 24 pp. Issued for the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation by Watts and Co., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.G. 
4d. net. [Ready October 31. 

A notice by Dr. Bridges of ** The Fundamental Principles of 
the Positive Philosophy " will appear in the December number of 
this Review, 
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With the general expectation of the return of the Liberals to 
power, the question of the composition and functions of the House 
of Lords is once more attracting the attention of the public. Ini 
the present number of this Review, Mr. Frederic Harrison deals, 
with the need of a reform of that House. But however far this 
reformation may extend, there will still be a danger of disagreement 
between the two branches of the Legislature, and if a reformed 
House of Lords would be less likely to persist in an obstinate 
resistance, it would be in a stronger position if it decided to do so.. 
Where a difference of opinion arises, and neither party is inclined 
to give way, the country must decide, and it is therefore a neces- 
sary part of any reform in the relations of the two Houses that the 
appeal to the country should be made with the maximum of 
fairness to the combatants and the minimum of inconvenience to» 
public business. * * « « 

At present this is not so. The only way of taking the opinion- 
of the country is by a dissolution of the House of Commons ; and! 
the Lords are not obliged even then to bow to the decision of the- 
electors, though they would generally submit. But this is unfair,. 
because, while the Lords are unaffected, the Commons have to* 
undergo the expense and risk of a new election. It is a strong in- 
ducement to avoid a contest and abandon the measure ; and in 
the case of a new Parliament with several questions to deal with,. 
a dissolution is a serious interference with public business. It 
would seem, therefore, that any effective reform of the House of 
Lords must include the provision of some easy method of taking 
the opinion of the country on matters in dispute between the two 
Houses — ^such as the Referendum proposed by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
* * * * 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain took the fall in our exports — as seen 
by comparing carefully chosen years — as a proof of the waning of 
a prosperity, only to be revived by a return to Protection. Unfor- 
tunately for his propaganda our exports are shown by the most 
recent returns to be increasing largely. In spite of this we have 
had a serious want of employment ; and though the number of 
unemployed seems now to be decreasing it is still very great. But 
as our foreign trade flourishes we must obviously look elsewhere 
for the cause. Two reasons may be given. The first is that by 
our present distribution of wealth only a small share of the profits: 
of our foreign trade reach the mass of the people. The second is; 
that whatever may be the state of the external trade of the country, 
the home trade has not yet recovered from the reckless expendi- 
ture of the South African War, and is shackled by oppressive 
taxation. A nation that spends its money on armaments and* 
military adventures will necessarily have less to spend on food' 

and clothing. 

« « * # 

At the root of Mr. Chamberlain's arguments were two fallacies. 
— though many others have appeared in the course of his progress- 
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from bad to worse. One of these was the supposition that the 
state of a country's foreign trade is a sure indication of its position 
in the scale of prosperity. The other is the assumption that it is 
advantageous for the exports to exceed the imports. Now this is 
an extraordinary perversion of the truth. In a country like 
England, from which other nations have borrowed largely, an 
•excess of imports merely represents the interest on the capital lent, 
interest which is being paid in that form. In debtor countries, 
like India, there is always £^n excess of exports over imports, 
which, so far from being a desirable state of things, is at once a 
sign and a cause of the poverty of the people. 

S. H. SWINNV 

NOTICES 



DiATR.—On September 30, at 71 Rue Didot, Psris, Marie, the wife of M. 
Fraofois Fagnot, aged 32 years. 

Communications relating to the PosinvisT Rsvisw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny. No. 5 Flat, loi. Lambeth Road. S.E. 

Communications relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to 
-the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, London, 
«.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is MR. HOWARD FLETCHER, 
46, ADDISON ROAD, KEMBIMGTOH, W., to whom all subscriptions shonid 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed "The London and County Bank, 
Limited." PLEASE MOTE MR. FLETCHERS CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued at Essex Hall, Etiez Street, 
strand, W.C. at 7 p.m., as follows :— 

On October 29, Open Conference on *'The True Foreign and Colonial 
Policy of the Next Government." 

November 5, 12, 19, 26. Mr. H. Gordon Tonbs— " Auguste Comte and his 
^ork,'* 

November 5.—'* As Man of Science." 
„ 12. — "As Philosopher. ' ' 
„ 19. — "As Moralist." 

26.—" As Foander of the Religion of Humanity.'* 
December 3. Mr. S. H. Swinny. " The Tercentenary of Akbar the Great* 
£mperor of India." 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, B.C. 1— 
The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month (except 
December) at 8 p.m. Subject for October 27, *' Methods and Theories of Social 
Reconstruction," opened by Mr. H. Tompkins. Subject for November 24, "The 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty," opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. Non-members can attend. 
On Monday, November 13, at 8 p.m., there will be a Social Meeting with tea 
and music. All interested in the work of the Society are cordially invited. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
RsviBw is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Heeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist Review can also be obtained from William Dunlop, 52, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh ; Secular Hall. Humberstone Gate, Leicester ; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street. Liverpool; R. S. Chrystal, xi. 
Market Street, Manchester; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop. Gloucester St., 
Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and 
Sons, 197, East India Dock Road. E. ; H. Hancock. 596, Mile End Road, £. ; 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 



This is an age of international settlements — what it is the fashion. 
-to call ententes-cordiales y it may be, or simply officielles — but 
of what I would prefer to call in plain English — ** honest under- 
standings." We began with a good understanding with th^ 
United States, based on common language, race, institutions, and 
interests. Thea came a Japanese understanding, which has. 
grown into a defensive alliance. Now we have a lively French 
t' understanding," which is in no sense an alliance, but seems 
^o have some such character in practice. We have long had^ 
-cordial relations with Portugal, with Italy, with Belgium, with 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark ; and we have long ceased to 
have strained relations with Austria. So far so good. In the 
last number of this Review it was shown that, however little 
we desire any policy of active alliances ^ the Posit ivist body are 
the warmest supporters of a policy of friendly understandings 
"between nations. 

In this list of friendly relations there are two, it may be three, 
•conspicuous gaps. With the great Powers in the East of Europe 
we cannot be said to have friendly relations. These have yet to. 
be made, and it is imperative that they should be made. Now is 
the time to make them. With Germany, with Russia — we may 
iidd with Turkey — though we have no definite cause of quarrel, 
optimism itself cannot pretend that we are on cordial terms. The 
Baltic, the Black Sea, . the Dardanelles, Gibraltar, . Cyprus, the 
Persian Gulf, Singapore, China — ^^all hold the elements of inter- 
national jealousy and friction. Though none of these questions 
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are any longer of the first importance, in the bulk they form an 
ominous collection of troublous problems. Until they are solved 
the condition of the Empire will remain a matter of chronic 
anxiety and peril. 

As the European Conference demanded by the Kaiser is about 
to treat the Moroccan and other yet undisclosed questions, and as 
we J^re joining in a .naval demonstiration in Turkish waters, it 
would be premature to deal with the pretensions of Germany or 
with the misdeeds of the Sultan. We may know something 
more of the projects that seethe in the restless brain of the 
Kaiser in a few months' time. In the meantime, it Ls difficult to 
see what possible source of estrangement can exist betweea 
Britain and the German Reich, if journalists, professors, and 
adventurous politicians could only be kept quiet for a few years. 
As .to Turkey, this country has too much to do and too much to- 
reform to spare strength to guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, or to insist on reforming its government. Abdul Hamid 
and Leopold run neck-and-neck together as atrocity-mongers* 
And the horrors of Macedonia, Armenia, Odessa, Baku, and the 
Congo, are too big to be avenged by any human arm, even if 
any European State had the right to act as the instrument of 
Providence. 

With Russia we may soon be able to form some working * * un- 
derstanding. " If anything like a cordial arrangement is impos- 
sible, we ought to be able to remove the acute sense of grievance- 
This organ will not cease to insist that Clause IV in the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty as to our *' taking measures in the proximity 
of the Indian frontier " is justly regarded by Russia as a menace 
to her position in Central Asia. The clause itself is a loose 
development of the mischievous folly perpetrated in Tibet, and is 
to be denounced as an evil, both at home and abroad. To modify 
or to neutralise by express declarations, the vague and menacing 
force of this clause (which Japan can have no interest in retaining} 
would by itself promote a good understanding with Russia. The 
frank concession of commercial opportunities on the Persian 
Gulf, and abandonment of the ridiculous Wei-hai-wei lease and 
of all pretensions to territorial aggression in China, would almost 
restore good relations without more. Britain has now no legiti- 
mate ground for claiming any treaty restrictions on Russian 
enterprise in the Black Sea, or for closing the Bosphorus. The 
closing of the Bosphorus is the affair of the people which holds 
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the two shores. It is none of ours. The retention of the 
Conquests of Mahomet II in the fifteenth century is the affair of 
his successors. It is none of ours. The . ultimate settlement of 
that incorrig^ible Balkan trouble presents such a tangle of 
dilemmas — wherein races, religions, traditions, nationalities, 
struggle in interminable war — that the less we have to do with it 
the better. All that we need do is; to assure Russia and the world 
that we decline to take any fresh part in this secular conflict. 

There never was a better opportunity than the present for 
arranging a modus vivendi with Russia. Englishmen and 
Russians are so far apart in general conditions, and their true 
interests iare so widely separate, that nothing is required to allay 
the rooted antagonism which has so long embittered their rela^ 
tions but the frank renunciation on both sides of all ideas of 
aggressive policy. England can desire nothing better for Eastern 
Europe than a strong, progressive, and stable government froin 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. Russia, for a generation to come, 
can offer no serious menace to our allies or our possessions in 
Asia ; and we certainly do not dream — and never have dreamed — 
of menacing hers. All that diplomacy has to do is to prove by 
effective acts (and not by vague assurances) that we have txQ 
aim whatever directed against Russia, such as could disturb the 
flatus quo in Asia — that we desire to see a strong, peaceful, and 
flourishing Russia both in Europe and Asia, and renounce the 
traditional policy of blocking her pacific development whether 
in the Black Sea, the Caspian, the Persian Gulf, or the Pacific. 

The question remains if there be still any organic Russia to 
deal with. No wise politician can see with anything but grief 
and alarm the appalling atrocities and the chaotic whirlwinds 
which aflnict that hapless country. When we consider the enor-f 
mous mass of tyranny and corruption which has been piled on it 
for centuries, when we turn to the inflammable incoherence of 
popular enthusiasm (such as that described by Baron UxhuU at 
Reval), it would almost seem as if Russia were destined to pass 
through an era of ghastly confusion. Given the internecine 
strife between three or four elem'^iits in Russian society — not very 
unequal in force — given the irrational delirium into which all 
of these are continually being thrown, the mor^ probable future 
would seem to be the ultimate restoratioi) of a modified autocracy, 
and that, perhaps, even early in the coming year. The huge 
Russian Empire is not going to break up just yet, and is not 
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going to remain long withbut a settled government. The 

moment such' a " government appears — with or without a nominal 

Tsar— English diplomacy should press for a friendly and honest 

•'understanding." And not an hour need be lost in preparing 

the basis of such an agreement. 

Frederic Harrison 

November 15^,^^; 



THE PUNISHMENT OF MINOR OFFENCES 



The: <Siggregate number of convicted prisoners received into 
•Engfli^h gaols during the year 1903, from assizes, quarter sessions, 
atid the police courts, -was 188,678 : of this number considerably 
tnore than a* hundted thousand were imprisoned in default of pay- 
ment of /In«5— nearly fifty thousand with hard labour. Let us 
see what this means. The offence charged in every case was, of 
course, one which, according to our laws, may be expiated by the 
payment of a sufti of money— generally a very small sum indeed. 
It is tru^ that in a few instances the Court had an option to 
choose between the imposition of a fine and the infliction of peremp- 
tory imprisonment ; ' but, whenever this choice existed, the cifcum- 
stahees were such as to incline the tribunal to the milder form 
of 'punishment. And yet, in the result, for these comparatively 
trifling" offences, more than a hundred thousand men, women, 
and children were, in a single year, at enormous cost to the com- 
munity, branded with the stigma of imprisonment, and confined 
amidst hardened criminals and incorrigible vagrants in the common 
gaol— the direct and immediate cause of their incarceration being, 
in every case, want of money y not the commission of crime. Thus 
a41 such offenders lose their characters, many of them their work, 
and' not a few drift into criminal courses. More than five hundred 
of these prisoners were children under sixteen years of age, and 
many* of the ••crimes** for which th6y were consigned to gaol 
involved no 'moral depravity whatsoever — such as playing* games 
in the street, tresp&ssing on a rtHtway, etc. Now, the figures for 
1903 are in no way abnormal. Who, then, is to blame for the 
prevalence of a state of affairs which undoubtedly tends rather 
to manufacture criminals than to repress crime ? The fault would 
seem, at first sight, to lie with the magistrate, as it was under 
bis direction that the commitment to gaol took place. But this 
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is a superficial view : the fault lies in the system. - The iiiagi<- 
strate's hands are tied — his choice is strictly limited to fine pr 
imprisonment, imprisonment or fine — which means^ of-cour^e^ 
when, no money is forthcoming, imprisonment only* There are» 
no doubt, industrial schools td which children under fourteen may 
be sent : but these institutions are really private undertakings ; 
and as the managers only receive children if sent for a- term of 
years, they are useless when one is dealing with a trivial or venial 
offence. A similar observation applies to the reformatory schools 
to which children under sixteen may be sent. If ;the boy or girl 
be a day over sixteen, the penalties and prison treatment pre- 
scribed by statute are the same as in the case of an adult, though 
^e laudable efforts of the Prison Commissioners have recently 
led to certain administrative reforms in one or two prisons^ 
As the office of magistrate may be filled by men selected solely 
on political or social grounds, without experience, legal 
training, or other special qualification whatsoever, it might be sup- 
posed that the duties attached to this office are very simple. As 
a matter of fact, these duties #re extremely onerous. We are 
here far from hinting at the abolition of the " great unpaid," as 
they are called ; for it is certain that many of the ** unpaid " 
.might confidently challenge comparison with the *' paid " magi* 
strates in point either of natural gifts or of acquired learning. 
Indeed^ nearly a hundred years ago, an eminent jurist, speaking 
with some bitterness, pronounced the fact that xnagistrates are 
unpaid to be, so far as the public. is concerned,. the single satis- 
factory element in our magisterial scheme. No, the difficulties 
to which we refer can never be surmounted , by increased learning 
or wider experience on the part of the judiciary, for these diffi- 
culties arise from fundamental defects in the system — mainly^ 
perhaps, in regard to the enforcement of such punishments as are 
available. In truth, the implements of lus trade continually br^k 
.in the magistrate's hands, no matter how skilful or careful he 
may .be. It will be generally admitted that the imposition, of 
money penalties is, in a very large number of cases, both just 
and convenient ; but, unless theplfender has sufficient goodis upon 
which distress may be levied, the State — to which alone we clan 
.look for any general plan of reform — makes no provision for the 
>.colIection of fines. If there were adopted a well-conrsidered 
scheme for recovering the fines by instalments, from the wages, or 
(when this is not feasible) from the services of the offender, by 
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-making him work under the surveillance of competent probation 
officers) satisfactory results might reasonably be expected. But, 
although in some few centres -a great deal is accomplished, espe- 
cially among children, by police court missionaries, provided 
through voluntary agencies, the State affords no assistance in 
such matters — leaving defaulters to be straightway sent to the 
prison, which (as Dr. Drahms has said) is, from every point of 
View, the chief ostensible promoter of every ill it essays to cure. 

Turning to offences of a more serious character, for which 
peremptory imprisonment is the appropriate punishment, much is 
heard — and rightly — of the inequality of. sentences. Men of the 
4iighest wisdom and widest experience differ vastly in opinion as 
to the punishment which should be awarded in a given set of cir- 
cumstances. We do not refer to the haphazard and conflicting 
criticisms of busybodies who have chanced to read an imperfect 
or inaccurate account supplied by some reporter more or less 
ignorant of the real issues involved, but rather to the deliberate 
conclusions of men who have heard and weighed detailed evidence, 
and carefully marked the deme^our of the accused, his accuser, 
and the witnesses called on either side. Yet the fact that such 
differences of opinion will inevitably exist ought not to make us 
willing to accept without cavil a system under which the length of 
sentences must often depend upon the mere arbitrary guess of 
a judge or magistrate, who knows little of the crime and still less 
of the criminal, at a moment when he is swayed, perchance, by 
anger, prejudice, or what not. The problem can be solved only 
by the adoption of the indeterminate sentence subject to a maximum 
limit, coupled with reformatory institutions for adults, of 
-the Elmira type; for, in this system, while leniency would be 
<extended to him who, during his confinement, showed no sign of 
habitual perver!sity, the irreclaimable criminal could be effec- 
-tively controlled. The adoption of this system, which -would, it 
'IS said, c6st less than the building of a first-class battleship, 
IS, indeed, no more than the complete recognition of a -principle 
• wbi(^ we. now recognise in. a hesitating, tentative fashion, by 
^Allov^ng the criminal to earn aifpartial remission of his sentence 
fif it be 'imprisonment for a term exceeding six months. Even in 
-less sef ious cases^ such as commonly occupy the attention of courts 
liof summary Jurisdiction, the principle of indeterminate sentences 
•-mtfy.be, and is, applied to some extent by respiting judgment 6r 
'vrelcasing accused persons under the First Offenders' Act. But this 
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can rarely be done with advantage, unless, through some volun- 
tary agency, the Court should happen to be supplied, for the parti- 
cular class of offenders, with an assistant or inspector to supervise 
t^onvicted persons during their period of probation, as in the case 
of persons proceeded against by agents of the Royal Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children or to Animals. In this 
regard, neither the State nor the municipality affords the slightest 
aid. 

We may also observe that ex^n the more enl^htened critics of 
the magistracy rarely pause to inquire as to the precise limitations 
of magisterial power ; they are content to denounce what has, 
in fact, been done, without concerning themselves as to what 
might have been done. If, e.g,y a man were guilty of the grossest 
cruelty to a wild partridge, say by leaving it, wounded, to die a 
lingering death, magistrates could not even issue' a summons calling 
upon him to explain his conduct ; but if the man were found by 
night on open land with a sratt^ m his pocket for the purpose 
of capturing the partridge, he might — ^although he had failed to 
catch sight of a feather — ^be iinpHsoned with hard labour for three 
months, and, at the end of that term, be called upon to find a 
"surety in^j^io, or, in default, be' imprisoned with hard labour for 
a further period of six months — in all, nine months' hard labour. 
For a second offence, the penalty and sureties are doubled. 

Again, if a man of wealth and fashion commits a common 
assaltlt, involving gross indignity or public insult, but little or 
"no physical injury or discomfort, that is to say, an assault which 
no court would visit with peremptory imprisonment, but one 
which every court would desire to treat as fit for an exemplary 
"money penalty, the magistrate cannot impose a penalty exceeding 
'£s (incl^^sive of costs). Whereas, if a man with no ** visible 
means of subsistence " be found ** sleeping out," as it is called, 
^he Court might impose a fine of £2$ and costs. Or, to take a 
-further illustration — if three boys, aged respectively twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen years, are found in a neighbour's apple tree 
unlawfully filling their pockets with apples, they are guilty of an 
offence triable summarily, and dm all be fined or imprisoned, but 
none of them can be birched. If the same boys were found 
picking up apples which had already fallen from the tree, they 
might all be held guilty of felony, and the two younger boys 
-birched, but not the eldest. 

In case a very rich man were iout^ helplessly drunk in some 
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publi<^ situation and fined ten shillings and costs, there would 
probably be a great outcry at the inadequacy of the amount. The 
fact is that the Court Would have iitiposed the maximum penalty. 

But we need not multiply instances' to emphasise the need for 
some more rational and harmonious system. As a preliminary 
step, we would suggest that to every Court there should be 
attached a probation officer, wholly unconnected with the police 
force, who should act under the direction of the magistrates and 
enjoy (subject^ to' review by them) a right during the period of 
probation to re-arrest the defendant or to summon him to attend 
the Court without necessity for the issue of any fresh process. 

CM. Atkinson 



THE CLERGY AND THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR 



In a pamphlet entitled '' The Churches and the South Africanj 
War*' (New Age OfRoCy 1 and 2, Took's Court, E.C., 2d.), Mr. 
Alfred Marks has collected a large number of expressions of 
opinion by the clergy of all denominations^ defending the war 
in South Africa. The circumstances which gave rise to the pub- 
lication are somewhat peculiar. The Rev. Silvester Home, an 
eminent Nonconformist, declared that during the war ** the pul- 
pits of the Established Church rang with enthusiastic panegyrics, 
of that appalling and disastrous policy." Mr. Horsfall, a Churclu- 
man, imprudently challenged Mr. Home to name '* a single- 
clergyman who uttered any panegyrics of the kind." The result 
is the present collection, in which are set forth with perfect impar-- 
tiality the words of twenty-three Anglican Prelates, not to men- 
tion minor dignitaries, and of a considerable number of well-known 
Nonconformist Ministers. It is interesting to note that while- 
Dissenters and Churchmen are now anxious to clear their own 
people from the charge of having eulogised the war, there was at 
competition of a very different kind during its progress. Now^ 
the Rev* Silvester Home blamed 'the clergy of the Establishment 
for their support of the war ; but, in 1901, the Rev. Dr. Hortoo 
assures his ** brethren at the Capfe " that ** the proportion of 
Pro-Boers among Free Churchmen is less than among members 

♦ Two of these are by Jewish Rabbis; but they are very xnild» coixi«- 
pared to most of those emanating from their Christian colleagues. 
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of the Established Church." Probably he was. mistaken in this ; 
but the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who had good means of forming 
a judgment, boasted that 75 per cent, of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
favoured the war. It is not wonderful that Dr. Hunter, though 
himself a Pro- Boer, deprecated the publication of these opinions. 
He saw how dangerous they were to the claims of the Christian 
Churches. Mr. Marks defends th^, course he has taken on the 
ground that it is well to have this record at hand, in case a similar 
situation should arise in the years to come, and should be met 
by the clergy in a similar way. It. is a sufficient defence ; but 
the publication may serve a wider purpose, for it shows us how 
little fitted are the clergy to assume the moral guidance of the 
people. 

It is, indeed, instructive to compare the conduct of the Chris- 
tain Churches in regard to the war with that of the Non-Christian 
communities which have arisen in the Christian world. . While 
only one Bishop could be founds to oppose the war, and but two 
or three to condemn farm-burning and the concentration camps, 
while the London Baptist Association — and the Baptists had a 
larger proportion of opponents of the war than most other sects 
— refused by 85 votes to 36 to bHqw the question to be discussed, 
the Unitarians are said, I know not with what truth, to have been 
about equally divided, t.e., if Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who 
honours that body with his adhesion, counts as one only. The 
Unitarians stand on the border-line of Christianity. Beyond that 
line the distribution of opinion was very different. The great 
mass of Agnostics, of whatever school, were against the war from 
the first. Such bodies as the London Positivist Society and the 
Leicester Secularist Society were practically unanimous. The 
Positivists, wherever they were to be found, took an active part 
in the opposition. Only one leading Secularist spoke in favour of 
the. war, and he was promptly repudiated by the great majority of 
his supporters. If the Ethicists were less unanimous than the 
Positivists, if the minority prevented any official declaration against 
the war, it is still true that the supporters of the war were a 
minority, and, in the case of mp^t societies, a small minority. 
The moral standard was upheld, .not by those within the Christian 
Churches, but by those outside. - 

What then, was the reason fpr this? Why did the Churches 
thus fail in the hour of trial? The quotations given by Mr. 
Marks may help us to answer the question. They afford, indeed. 
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curious examples of callousness^ superstition, credulity, and want 
of foresight. The slaughter of our soldiers, the sufferings of our 
enemies, are considered as an excellent moral discipline for our- 
selves. Canon Newbolt says:?— ** We all know the horrors of 
war, or, at least, we can imagine them ; they are striking and 
obvious. But I venture to say, even on the lowest ground, they 
are outbalanced by the horrors of voluptuous peace.'* What a 
consoling thought to those who had felt the realities of war, that 
they had perhaps saved the worshippers in Saint Paul's from '* the 
horrors of voluptuous peace.** If we suffered defeat, it was, 
according to the Bishop of Sierra Leone, because we had not 
prayed enough, since the relief of Ladysmith followed our prayers ; 
if we were victorious, it was, according to Dr. Norman McLeod, 
a sure sign that our cause was righteous — a comforting doctrine 
to all the successful villains in history. The story of the conspi- 
racy of the Afrikanders to drive the British out of South Africa — 
so extravagant in itself, so entirely unsupported by evidence, and 
so contrary to the conduct of the great mass of the Cape Dutch 
before and during the war, isr.iveated over and over again as 
completely proven. And the war, which has resulted in the 
impoverishment of both South Africa and England, is spoken of 
as the opening of a new era of prosperity and equal justice. It 
has, indeed, produced equality between the various races — the 
equality of a common servitude. While, one after another, the 
predictions of those who opposed the war have been fulfilled, the 
predictions of its supporters have been falsified, and, not least, 
those of its supporters in the pulpits of the Christian Churches. 

But what are the reasons of this moral defection ? Well, there 
are three very obvious ones. First, Christianity is a religion of 
Faith, not of proof. It gives no training in scientific methods of 
reasoning. It rather fosters credulity. Secondly, it is absolute 
and not relative. The will of God overrides all other considera- 
tions. The spread of the Gospel is too transcendant a duty to 
be brought into comparison with mundane aims. And, thirdly, 
the inherited morality of the Churches deals more with private 
than with public life. On the •slQrmy sea of public affairs, the 
clergy are left without guide. Vague platitudes are no defence 
against the demands of national selfishness and the pressure, of 
public opinion. And, in the end, the will of God is interpreted 
in accordance with the wishes of his servants. All these three 
faults find expression in the excerpts chosen by Mr. Marks. Th^ 
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hand of God is seen everywhere by the Bishop of L!ncoln« The 
warlike imagery of the Old Testament is used by Dean Farrar, 
the Dean of Gloucester, and others, to inflame the passions of the 
hour, though Dr. Scott, of the . Congr^fational Union, blames 
President Kruger for not making himself acquainted with modern 
biblical criticism, and so taking the Hexateuch at its true value. 
A good example of the dangers of. an absolute creed is afforded 
by the Bishop of Stepney, who said:^ 

The glorious thought about it was that we thereby helped on the will 
of God. Just as by sowing and reaping we obtained His gift of bread, 
just as by study and reading we acquired His gift of knowledge, so by 
praying and fighting we showed that our prayers were in earnest , and 
that we believ^ we were spreading His gracious gift of good govern- 
ment throughout the world. 

It will be observed that there Is no effort here to prove the 
justice of our claims before the war. As to the righteousness of 
our decision to make the war a war of conquest, or the merciful- 
ness of the burning of farms and the imprisonment of non-com- 
batants in the concentration camps, these methods oT spreading 
the gracious gift of good governtnent were still in the future when 
the Bishop preached, but he was not among those who protested 
when the women and children were dying by thousands. Appa- 
rently, so sacred an end justified the means. It is almost a relief 
to turn to the plain-spoken Bishop of Truro, who boasted that 
God had added to this Empire *'a diamond field, a land whose 

harvest is pure gold " More often, the war was justified 

because the Boer influence was ^' an obstruction to the spread of 
Christ's Church." The Bishop of Lincoln hoped that th^ war 
** would prepare the way for the missionaries to spread the Gospel 
all around in Africa," making ready the advent of the Prince of 
Peace. 

It may be asked whether these dangers, or others like them, 
are confined to Christians. Some of these preachers invoked not 
merely the Will of God, but also the glory of Empire, and the 
spread of civilisation and freedom. Assuredly, national vain- 
glory and the love of domination are not distinctive of Chris- 
tianity — are, indeed, much opposed to its best traditions ; but 
from its concentration on private life, it has little to put in their 
place. It has done little to stimulate public spirit, and it is 
powerless to control it. Nor are Christians alone the slaves of 
big words ; it is only by a training in scientific habits of thought 
that such words as ** civilisation " assume a definite meaning 
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rahd cease t6 be dangferous.* To the pious Christian, the spread of 

.civilisation means the spread of the gospel; to the patriotic Christian 
it means the spread of an ^n^pire so obviously the" instrument 
of a discriminating" Deity. The. Service of Man, the recognition 
of Humanity, are overpowered by the claims of an omnipotent 

.God. But there is no need for us to consider these hypothetical 

; dangers. We have been able, in a crucial instance, to compare 
the effects of the Religion of Humanity and the Religion of Christ. 
The South African War has been a touchstone of morality, and we 
are willing to abide by the results of the trial. In magazines we 
may still occasionally find articles written by Christens asking 

; whether it is really possible for Positivism to afford a basis for 
practical morality. After the failure of so many Christian 
Ministers, to condemn the war In South Africa, or even, m some 

cases, to consider it from a . moral point of view, should not the 
question be : Does Christianity still afford such a basis, or has 

.its moral leadership irrevxx:ably passed away? 

S. H. SWINNY 



THE INFANT SCHOOL 



In the clash of rival religious factions, and the clatter of contro- 
versy that has raged for so long over School Board policy, 
people are apt to forget that ail this while the children have been 
educated, many important efforts made, and some innovations 
tried. One of the most important of these would seem to be a 
relaxation of the effort to sweep the very little children into the 
infant schools. 

Thoughtful teachers have long reprobated that policy. Babies 
of three or four years old massed together in class can only be kept 
happy and amused by an infinite and useless expenditure of skill 
and energy. Such classes must be infecting beds of measles, chicken 
pox, and the whole gamut of infantile complaints ; at a -discus- 
'sion on the subject I have heard teacher after teacher declare that, 
in their experience, teaching in. class at such tender years was 
' fruitless as regarded the development of the intelligence, nay, that 
it positively acted as a soporific, and that the children brought 
into the schools at three or four years, at seven years appeared 
stupefied and dulled, as compared with the children of the same 
age who came fresh from the average home, 
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In the town there is a constant pressure on the part of the 
parents to get the little ones taken off their hands , and into safe 
keeping at school. The home is commonly a cramped one, and 
too often overcrowded — the streets and alleys of a great city are 
not satisfactory playgrounds for the children, they are not even 
free from danger. If the mother goes to work, she cannot leave 
faer child alone, but must pay a neighbour to mind it, or — happy 
alternative — send it to school. Such are some of the arguments 
put forward, and it is impossible to deny that there is fofce in 
them. 

In the country the case is quite different. There the home itself 
IS a more roomy, comfortable abode, the cottage has generally 
a garden of its own ; it has green fields and open commons near 
it, there are green lanes close by, sweet with honeysuckle and briar 
roses, where until the arrival of the devastating motor, the little 
ones could roam at will, gathering flowers and wild berries. 
The countryside belonged to the little child, and he learned there 
lessons which no school could teach. To take Eim from these 
happy joys and shut him up for long hours in a schoolroom was 
a gratuitous disregard of the rights of childhood — for which no 
justification can be found. 

We know, in truth, very little about the growth of a child's 
mind ; how he comes to apprehend the elementary notions of 
colour, size, shape, and substance. Anyone who has ever watched 
the growth of a tiny child when he becomes able to crawl, and 
then to w^llk, must have been entertained with the voyages of 
tliscovery that the little one makes. He sets off all alone to 
explore the nursery floor. Examines the carpet, its texture and 
colour, goes round the table, feeling the legs, puts his fingers in 
the coal scuttle, and is delighted to find that coal makes a black 
mark. What adventures he is having! What discoveries he 
is making ! When, later on, he wanders in the fields, what 
delights await him there ! the birds and the beasts seem waiting 
to be his playmates, the whole world is his, and it palpitates with 
life and joy. To get all the good that should be his, he needs 
two things, which can come to the individual in perfection but 
once in his life — in childhood. Leisure and Freedom. The child 
knows nothing of time, save the limits of night and day. Meals, 
which, to the adult, are so serious a matter, to him are naught, 
if he may carry in his pocket the wherewithal to stay his hunger. 
The little child has no obligations ; he is free to spend the long 
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hours as he will, he develops intelligence and character in his 
own way, he is not drilled into order, he learns by experience. 
He learns, for instance, to respect others — he must not take 
baby's toy, or pull the goat's 4>eard ; he finds that retribution 
comes, and comes painfully. But, for the rest, he wanders like 
a summer breeze, sipping of all good things and returning at 
dusk to his mother's arms. A very wise mother said to me 
once : ' * Learn not to interfere, a child needs liberty and free- 
dom ; a little wholesome neglect is good for him." Words of 
wisdom, which to-day we are in danger of forgetting. M. 
Laffitte used to make many interesting observations on the little 
French babies that played in the Paris gardens. He said, "the 
tiny child plays alone ; he plays with his spade and pail, he fills 
his pail and empties it again with endless delight. Some years 
must pass before he can join in a corporate game, even to play 
ball." Let us, then, leave the little individualist alone — do not 
let us force him into a mould and drill him in class. He is not 
ripe for social life, and who can tell the harm we may do his 
later development by too early forcing. 

The real difficulty of the question lies in child life In the towns, 
and here we come to the root of the evil — that so many mothers 
are wage- earners out of their homes. It is an evil which has 
been steadily growing, until it has assumed very large propor- 
tions. It will need an entire change of public opinion before the 
wrong can be set right. Positivists can never insist too often 
that the wife and mother should be a free woman to live in 
her own home, there to exercise her high functions. No one, 
not the sweetest sister of mercy in the creche, can replace the 
good mother in the home. And though in the melancholy welter 
of unemployed and the absence of true homes, the creche may be 
a useful palliative, we must never cease insisting that such things 
are temporary only. That the mother should care for her child ; 
that parents are responsible for the education of their children ; 
that they cannot shuffle off this responsibility on to others ; that 
the greatest, wisest of school masters is not a father or a mother, 
and cannot take their place. That the little child should be in the 
home and not at school. 

Such observations apply to all classes : to the rich and luxurious 
as much as to the poor mother, who has to work to earn bread for 
her babies. Even as it is, the children of the poor see far more 
of their parents than the children of the rich, who, under our 
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modern system, are carried away to boarding schools at a very 
tender age, and spend but a very short part of the year at home. 
In what I have said I have not attempted to touch upon the moral 
aspect of the question ; but have suggested only that the child's 
mental growth may suffer by too early drilling in school. It 
needs no words of mine to prove that the best moral training 
for the little ones is in the home, and that no schools, asylums, 
creches, or other would-be substitutes can replace a mother's and 
a father's love and care, and a worthy family life. 

I cannot resist quoting here a stanza from a little poem of 
Moira O'Neil, which has a ring of passionate motherhood in 
the verses of a mother to the little son to be : — 

When my darling comes to me 
He will lie upon my knee — 
Though the earth should be my cradle, 
He must know no harder place. 
A Queen's son may lie cold 
In a cradle all of gold, 
But my arms shall be around him 
And my kiss upon his face. 

/* Ethel B. Harrison 



THE FIRST TWO CHAPTERS OF COMTE'S 
POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY* 



Half a century has passed since Miss Martineau undertook to 
present to English readers in a condensed form the six volumes 
of the Philosophie Positive, Her two volumes, corresponding in 
bulk to between three and four of the original work, form the 
principal channel through which Gomte's Philosophical system has 
become known to the English-speaking world. Comte himself, 
in the last edition of his catalogue of the Positivist Library (see 
** Positive Polity," vol. iv, p. 483), substituted Miss Martineau's 
condensation for his own work. A translation of it has appeared 
recently in French. 

It was obvious from the first that the various sections of this 
great philosophical treatise diifered in permanent value. The 

• **The Fundamental Principles of the Positive Philosophy," trans- 
lated from the French of Auguste Comte by Paul Descours and H. Gordon 
Tones, with a Biographical Preface by Professor Beesly. Issued for the 
Rationalist Press Association (No. 8, K.P.A. Extra Series) by Watts and 
Co., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 6d., by post 8d. j 
or cloth, 18., by post is. 3d. 
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sections which dealt with fundamental principles, either of 
method or of doctrine, are distinguishable from the chapters which 
entered into the details of each of the six sciences considered. 
One of these sciences, Sociology, occupies half the work. Indeed, 
it was for the sake of this science that the previous volumes were 
written ; for they may be looked on as a preparatory discipline 
for the study of social phenomena, a science of which Comte, 
without injustice to previous thinkers, may be regarded as the 
founder. In. his treatment of Cosmology and Biology Comte. 
worked upon the results of other men. These had already emerged 
from theology and metaphysics, and had attained, with some 
qualifications, the positive or scientific stage. What was wanting, 
was to clear them from misconstructions, to indicate their historical 
importance, to present their leading principles in orderly succes- 
sion, and to define the special methods of research to which they 
had given rise. In Sociology, on the other hand, the principles 
and the methods of research had themselves to be created. 

Further, a distinction has to be made in Comte 's treatment of 
the sciences grouped by him un^^r the title of Cosmology. This 
class included the Astronomy of the solar system, the various 
branches of Physics, and Chemistry. Astronomy was brought to 
something like perfection by Newton's investigation of Gravitation, 
and by the labours of Clairaut, Lagrange, and other great mathe- 
maticians of the eighteenth century. But the same cannot be 
said of either Physics or Chemistry. Here far more remained to 
be done, and still remains. It must be obvious to every reader 
of the first half of the third volume of the Philosophie that the work 
done since that volume was written by such men as Faraday, 
Helmholtz, Maxwell, Lord Kelvin, Heinrich Hertz, and many 
others that might be named, involves nothing less than a complete 
recasting of the group of sciences known as Physics, before its 
main principles can be presented in orderly and intelligible 
sequence. 

Such a recast would not, however, involve any change in the 
fundamental principles of Comte's Philosophy. The exposition of 
the successive states through wbi/ch our conceptions of each de- 
partment of knowledge have passed — known as the Law of the 
three Stages — would remain unaltered. So, too, the distinction of 
sciences into abstract and concrete would be retained ; and the 
Classification of the abstract sciences in accordance with their 
diminishing generality and increasing complexity would be. un- 
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affected. Progress through the three stages would still be seen 
to be more or less rapid as the degree of complexity varied. And^ 
lastly, each science would be seen to make its own special contri* 
button to the perfection of positive method. 

Comte had himself suggested, in a letter quoted by Professor 
Beesly in the preface to the little volume here noticed, a selection 
to be made from the first three volumes of his work, suitable for 
those who had little time for the specialities of science. In the 
first volume the two introductory chapters should be read ; then 
the chapter dealing with Mathematics as a whole, and the intro- 
ductory chapters of each of the three great divisions of Mathe- 
matics — the Calculus, Geometry, and Rational Mechanics. In 
the second and third volumes he advised the study of the introduc- 
tory chapters of Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. In 
the concluding half of the work, dealing with the new science of 
Sociology, no chapter could be spared. The chapters thus selected 
as essential amount to twenty-five out of the sixty of which the 
Treatise consists. It may be hoped that at no distant day all these 
chapters will be translated with the same care and accuracy as 
the two which we are now considering. Taken together these 
present what the translators speak of as ** The Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Positive Philosophy." 

The leading feature of this translation is that it is not, like- 
Miss Martineau's, a condensation or abridgment. It is, undoubt- 
edly, much more than a literal rendering of each sentence ; a 
procedure which, as the writer of the preface very truly remarks^ 
would result in a version considerably less intelligible and attrac- 
tive than the original. It is essential that a translator of Comte- 

^ Should not only be skilled in the art of turning the idioms of one- 
language into those of another, but that he should have made a wide and 
careful study of Comte's other writings so as to be competent to ex^ 
pand what is over-compressed, to condense what is verbose, and to sub- 
stitute direct statements for indirect allusions. If this is done with 
judgment, the translation will be a boon to the English reader, even, 
though he may not be unable to read the original." 

Mistakes are not numerous in Miss Martineau's version, but 
they are not entirely absent. A more serious defect is that ** the- 
omissions, necessarily extensive, often detract from the force and' 
completeness of the reasoning." A signal instance of this occurs 
in the celebrated passage in which Comte condemns the method of 
introspective psychology as a means of gaining insight into our 
intellectual functions. In the original, eight paragraphs [ch. j^ 
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-§ 4^55] a^'e occupied with this discussion. These, in Miss Marti- 
heau's version, are reduced to two (vol. i, p. u) ; with the result 
of seriously impairing the cog-ency of the argfument. As the 
subject is one of very great philosophical importance, it may 
'be worth while to place a part of the new translation and of Miss 
Martineau's version side by side. 



NEW TRANSLATION. 

As far as moral phenomena are 
concerned, it may be granted that 
it is possible for a man to observe 
the passions which animate him, 
ior the anatomical reason that the 
organs which are their seat are 
distinct from those whose functions 
•are devoted to observation. Every 
one has had occasion to notice this 
fact for himself. But such observa- 
tions would evidently never possess 
much scientific value. The best i^ray 
of knowing the passions will always 
be to observe them from the out- 
side; for a person in any state of 
^extreme passion — that is to say, in 
precisely the state which it is most 
^essential to examine — would neces- 
sarily be incapacitated for obser* 
ving himself. But in the case of in* 
tellectual phenomena to observe 
them in this manner while they are 
taking place is clearly out of the 
question. The thinking individual 
cannot cut himself into two — one 
of the parts reasoning while the 
Other is looking on. Since in this 
case, the organ observed and the 
observing organ are identical, how 
•could any observation be made.^ , 

The principle of this so-called 
psychological method is therefore 
quite worthless. Besides, consider to 
livhat thoroughly contradictory pro- 
ceedings it immediately leads. On 
the one hand you are recommended 
to isolate yourself as far as pos- 
sible from the outer world, $«nd 
you must especially give up all in- ' ' 
tellectual work: tor if you were 
bnly engaged in making' the sim- ' 
-plest calculation, what would' be- 
. come of the interior observation ? 

On the other hand, after having, 
lay means of due precautions, at 
!last attained to this perfect state 
'of intellectual slumber, you must 



MISS MARTINEAU'S 
TRANSLATION. 

It may be said that a man's in- 
tellect may observe his passions, 
the seat of the reason being s<»ne- 
what apart from that of the emo- 
tions in the brain: but there can 
be nothing like scientific obser- 
vation of uie passions except from 
without, as the stir of the emotions 
disturbs the observing faculties 
more or less. It is yet more out 
of the question to make an intel- 
lectual observation of intellectual 
processes. The observed and ob- 
serving organ are here the same, 
and its action cannot be pure an4 
natural. In order to observe your 
intellect you must pause from ac- 
tivity; yet it is this very activity 
that you want to observe. If you 
cannot effect the pause, you can- 
not observe; if you do effect it, 
there is nothing to observe. The 
results of such a method are in 
proportion to its absurdity. 
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then occupy yourself in contempla- 
tin|r the operations which will be 
taking place' in a mind supposed 
io be blank! Our descendants 
will no doubt see such pretensions . . 
ridiculed on the stage some day. 
- The results of such a strange 
procedure are in thorough accor- 
dance with the principle. 

I will take another instance in which Miss Martineau has pushed 
condensation so far as to give an erroneous conception of Comte*s 
meanings on a very important subject. It occurs in the second 
chapter, the chapter devoted to the Classification of the Sciences. 
In the first part of this chapter [ § 7-24] Comte defines with great 
precision the boundaries of his subject, by distinguishing (a) specu- 
lative from practical knowledge, (b) the Abstract from the Concrete 
Sciences. He then proceeds to consider the two distinct modes 
of expounding* the truths of a science : the historical method, in 
which the knowledge '' is presented in the same order as that in 
which the human mind actually obtained it,'' the dogmatic method, 
in which " the system of ideas is presented as it might be con- 
ceived of to-day by a single mind which, being placed at the right 
point of view and furnished with sufficient knowledge, should apply 
itself to the reconstruction of the science as a whole.'* The plan 
of teaching a science by means of its history has much that is 
attractive. A science is not completely known, said Comte, if 
we are ignorant of its history. But the history of the various 
sciences cannot in reality be treated separately. 

"When we consider in its entirety the actual development of the 
human mind, we see that the different sciences have in fact received 
improvement simultaneously, and from one another. We even see that 
there is an interdependence between the progress of the Sciences and 
that of the Arts, owing to their innumerable* reciprocal influences ; and 
finally that they have all been closely connected with the general der 
velopment of human society. This vast interlacement is so real that 
in order to understand how a scientific theory actualli^ arose, it is often 
necessary to consider the improvement in some art which has no rational 
,link with it, or even gome particular progress in social organisation 
without which this discovery could never have taken place. We shall 
see niimerous examples of this as we proceed. It follows from what has 
been said that we can only know the true history of each science— that 
is to say, the way in which the discoveries composing it were actually 
made— by making a direct study, of the general history of humanity. ** 
(Ch.ii,S38.) 

Now this clear recognition of the reciprocal action of the 
various departments of science, and of the way in which science 
has been affected by the growth of the arts and by the political anid 
social circumstances of the time, exactly anticipates and meets one 
of the most serious criticisms directed by Herbert Spencer against 
Gomte's Classification of the Sciences. iSpencer, in his Essdy 
on the Genesis of the Sciences, maintains that Comte, in his zeal 
.to present the sciences in a linear series, ignored their recipfrocal 
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action on one another, and the influence upon them of social eveiitsi 
and the arts of practical life. Our surprise that he should have 
made this mistake is lessened when we find that in Miss Marti- 
neau's version the passage here quoted is entirely omitted. 

Several other instances of IcfSs important omissions might be 
quoted. The consideration of them makes it clear that if a selec- 
tion is to be made of the most important chapters of the Philoso-: 
phicy these chapters should be translated with all the fulness of 
the original ; due care, of cbbrse, being taken to make the trans« 
lation vigorous and idiomatic, as well as exact. The two chapters 
here given, which present in germ the leading features of the 
whole work, form an excellent model for imitation. 

J. H. Bridges 

BOOKS 



OUR CRIMINAL JUSTICE. By Henry Crompton. (London : 

T. Fisher Unwin. 6d. net) 

This little book consists of a series of papers, originally con- 
tributed to a journal devoted to the interests of the agricultural 
labourers, and now republished with an introduction by Sir 
Kenelm Digby, late permanent Under-Secretary for the Home 
Office. Mr. Crompton, from his great experience as a Clerk of 
Assize, and still more from his wide philosophic outlook on life. 
His strong social feeling, and his hatred of oppression, was emi- 
nently fitted to deal with the subject. In spite of some changes 
in the law, which are indicated in footnotes, his account of the 
stages of a criminal prosecution will be recc^nised as one of the 
clearest and most succinct that has ever been written. Three 
reforms are strongly urged. First, that no one should suffer im- 
prisonment without having the option of trial by jury. Secondly, 
that juries should be drawn from all sections of the people. 
Thirdly, that the criminal law should be codified. Although 
connected for so long with the administration of criminal justice, 
Mr. Crompton was far from believing that it afforded a panacea 
for all moral ills. He says : — ** Life cannot be regulated by law. 
Men cannot be made good by statute. There is no more darf- 
gerous error on the part of short-sighted politicians than the 
belief that Acts of Parliament are remedies for those immoralities 
which can only be altered by the change of opinion and growth 
of morality during a long time." Readers may be glad oi^tb^ 
opportunity of comparing Mr. Crompton 's views with those put 
forward in the present number «f this Review on some aspects of 
the same subject by another high authority, the present stipen- 
diary magistrate at Leeds. 

A FEW FOOTPRINTS. By j. Pa&smore Edwards. (London : Clem^dt^s 
House, Clement's Inn Passage, Strand, W.C.) 
Like the preceding, this is in size rather a pamphlet than a book. 
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thougfb it contains an account of the long and varied career of 
a remarkable man, told by himself. The romantic progress of 
the village carpenter's son from the obscurity of his Cornish 
home to success as a publicist and man of business can, it is true, 
be matched in many other lives^ Nor are there wanting some 
who, having obtained wealth by their own exertions, have expended 
k for the benefit of the community. But it is less common to 
find men in the full tide of their business success, ungrudgingly 
giving their services to the promotion of numerous public re» 
forms ; and Mr. Passmore Edwards lifts himself at once out 
of the mass of those whose endowments are merely the price of 
honours and popularity, by his readiness to champion unpopular 
causes, Loving the esteem of his fellow-citizens, he did not 
shrink from placing himself in antagonism to the majority of his 
countrymen by his opposition to the war in South Africa. 
Though the benefactions of Mr. Passmore Edwards have been 
of many kinds, he is chiefly known as a founder of Free Libra- 
ries. Some critics may be inclined to contrast the zeal with 
which he. himself as a boy pursued knowledge under difficulties 
.with that neglect of opportunites which is now so common. They 
would say that we wanted — not more facilities for study — but a 
stronger will to use what we already had, that we needed a new 
interest in human progress, a hew stimulus to noble action, a 
new. Faith, to make the dry bones of knowledge live. It may be 
so ; but Mr. Passmore Edwards by his readiness to sacrifice 
ix>pulanty to duty, by his defence of unpopular causes, and by his 
love of justice and righteousness, may well claim that he has done 
something for the advent of that brighter day. He has not only 
provided the. instruments. He has shown in his own life an 
•example of their right use. 

S. H. SWINNV 



PARAGRAPHS 



In the article on ** Hereditary Legislators," in the November 
number, I by no means intended to limit the problem to any par- 
ticular machinery. The reconstruction of the Upper House in 
some way seems to me the most pressing of political tasks. Hold- 
ing the need of a Second Chamber in any Parliamentary system 
for the grounds well stated by Professor Becsly in the first volume 
of this Review (p. 59), I think it best to begin a partial and 
interim reform by an infusion'''«f jiew blood, if possible by Life 
Peers. All decisions in the Ueli^ of Lords are made, not by 
counting votes, but by the moral influence oi leading Peers — 
often of very few, who induce the rest to yield, or to be absent. 
Hence we should begin by improving the morale of the House. 
But I would support Mr. Hobson's plan of a referendum, or any 
scheme to reduce the veto of the Lords to a single issue. . 
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These reforms, or any constitutional limitation of the power 
of the Lords, require legislation ; and could only be passed by 
consent of both Houses and the Crown, after long agitation, 
and, perhaps, revolutionary ferment. The creation of Liberal or 
Life Peers does not involve legislation. Fifty years ago, the 
House of Lords, led by Lord Derby, refused to admit a Life Peer- 
as a member of their House. They might not venture to do sO 
again, if the alternative were an attack on their own existence 
as a branch of the Legislature. . They could not affect the right 
of the Crown to create Peerages for life, and, of course (under 
Statute), Life Peers now sit and vote. It is short-sighted policy 
to resist any reform of the House of Lords in the hope of destroy- 
ing their legislative authority altogether. We are still a long- 
way from that. 

•« « « « 

Let Liberals reflect that we are now entering on an era wherein 
none of the reforms on which the masses are set can be won 
without resorting to an agitation which reactionists call revolu- 
tionary. The forces of Privilege, Wealth, and Monopoly are 
enormously strong, resolute, and utterly unscrupulous. Like 
Russian grand dukes and nobles they call all reforms Plundety 
Anarchy y and Infidelity, The endowed, established, rich, and 
organised classes mean to flghf for their own hand, and will 
only yield to the prospect of ruin. The uprising of the masses 
in Russia must reverberate through Europe, and affect ourselves. 
Let Reformers remember that they are entering on what is really 
a path towards revolution. And let them not be afraid to use 
the inevitable resources of every just and necessary revolution. 

Frederic Harrison 



The Open Conference summoned by the Positivist Society to 
consider ** The True Foreign and Colonial Policy of the Next 
Government '* met on October 29th. In spite of the bad weather 
there was a good attendance, and a striking unanimity. It is, 
indeed, remarkable how close is the agreement between the views 
on Foreign and Colonial questions, so long and so persistently 
urged by our body, and those put forward by prominent represen- 
tatives of other progressive schools of thought. If some of those 
schools are less consistent and less unanimous than we are, more 
ready to pay lip-service to the name of Empire and less ready to 
believe in the possibility of oppression within its borders, there 
was little sign of any such faltepngf in the discussion at the Con- 
ference. The Chairman, Mr.' S. H. Swinny, and Sir Henry 
Cotton put forward the Positivist view, and they were followed 
by Mr. G. P. Gooch, Liberal candidate for Bath, Mr. Herbert 
Burrows, a leader of the Social Democrats, who, in resistance ta 
a policy of Imperial aggrandisement, have an unblemished record, 
Mr. Aneurin Williams, the well-known advocate of co-operation^ 
and Dr. Clark, formerly M.P. for Caithness. 
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On the main points discussed there was complete unanimity 
among the speakers. All approved our friendship with France ;. 
all repudiated hostility to Germany and Russia. While the treaty 
with Japan was treated as an accomplished fact, it was welcomed 
rather as a support to the integrity of China than as a defence of 
India against Russian invasion. In fact, the Indian clauses of 
the treaty were the ones to which special objection was taken. In 
spite of a tendency which he showed to accept the Anglo-Indian 
opinion of the . Indian people, which drew a strong protest from 
Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Aneurin Williams joined with the other 
speakers in desiring an extension of self-government in India 
and in other parts of the Empire. It is unnecessary to say that 
the meeting was unanimously opposed to Chinese labour in South 
Africa. In fact, most of the speakers thought that all indentured 
labour should be abolished in our Colonies. The Chairman in- 
sisted that one of the first measures of the new administration' 
should be the abrogation of the partition of Bengal. 

# « * « 

Mr. Gould's pamphlet (** The Religion that Fulfils : A Simple 
Account of Positivism, with Notes and Comments." Watts and 
Co., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 23 pp. 
Price 4d.) is well worthy of attention. It giyes in a small space 
and in an interesting way, an a^^ount of Positivism, not only 
dealing with the basic conceptions of Science and Humanity, 
but giving practical applications to the organisation of industry ,; 

the position of women, and public education. 

# f « « 

On Sunday, December 3rd, Mr. S. H. Swinny will give an 
address in commemoration of the Tercentenary of Akbar the 
Great, the enlightened ruler. of India, whose even-handed justice 
in regard to all races and religions is still remembered with grati- 
tude by the descendants of his subjects, and whose governments 
contains some lessons which the rulers of India might profitably 
study even now. On Decertiber loth Mr. Swinny will speak on 
** Life and Politics in America ** ; and on December 17th, Mr.' 
Descours will commemorate the Tercentenary of Don Quixote. 

S. H. Swinny 
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CHAMBERLAIN'S CAREER 



Chamberlain's last speech raises the veil, and shows that he and 
Balfour, instead of being* confederates, are competitors. Chamber- 
ilain has been stealing from Balfour the organisation of the party, 
and in forcing a dissolution is driving him on the rocks. He has 
been playing over again to supplant Balfour the game which he 
played to supplant Gladstone, and which, according to a writer 
in Truth y drew from Gladstone a very strong remark. His char- 
acter is stamped on his career. He set out an extreme Radical, 
political and social, scaring us moderate Liberals, introducing the 
^American Caucus, warning property that it must pay a ransom 
for its existence, and threatening^ landowners, if they failed in their 
•duty, with being made, like Foulon, to eat grass. He embraced 
Home Rule in an extreme form : that of Federation, which involves 
preliminary severance, though when Gladstone, whom he sought to 
supplant, declared for Home Rule, he vaulted over to the other 
side. Not havings won on Red, the political gamester next put his 
money on Black, and without explanation or tribute of any kind 
paid to conscience or consistency, became an Imperialist of the 
.extreme type, a Tory, a courtier, an admirer of war, which he tells 
MS on the authority of some martial bard does not kill the blue in 
lieaven. As an aspirant to the Premiership, he has had against 
him family influence, aided perhaps by that of some old Tories who 
Jiad not forgotten ** ransom ** and ** Foulon 's grass.'* But he 
-had pushed himself to the front by plotting, in concert with Milner, 
an attack on the liberties of the Transvaal. He flattered himself 
that ** those fellows would not fight." To justify the war he pre- 
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tended that the Transvaal was under British suzerainty, knowing- 
well that the word suzerainty had been marked by the Colonial 
Secretary for deletion ; that Minister after Minister, some of them 
in answer to questions, had recognised the independence of the 
Transvaal ; that he had himself sent the Jameson Raiders to trial 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act for fitting out an expedition 
against a foreign Power ; and that the Lord Chief Justice had 
on that occasion defined the Transvaal as ** a foreign State with 
which her Majesty was in friendly treaty relations.*' Could false- 
hood be more foul? Can any act be more criminal or meaner 
than that of the politician who for his own advancement lures a 
nation into an unjust war? After all, the fellows did fight, and 
the result was a war the enormous cost of which was swallowed 
up by the dishonour. Chamberlain then declared that the war^ 
by drawing the Colonies into it, had united all the members of the 
Empire as they had never been united before. Presently he went 
to South Africa, and having seen the results of his policy there, 
came back to proclaim that the Empire was going to pieces for 
want of a preferential tariff, with which was oddly but craftily 
coupled the promise of a pension for the aged. Then he set on 
foot an agitation by which two objects at least were gained ; that of 
capturing the Unionist organisation with a view to ulterior enter- 
prise ; and that of burying the memory of the Boer war. Whether 
he has himself been the dupe of all the misstatements and fallacies 
uttered by him in his fiscal campaign may be doubted. At all 

events, he has never been blind. 

GoLDwiN Smith 



HOME^RULE BY INSTALMENTS 



With the return of the Liberal party to power Home Rule again 
makes its appearance, and is at once seen to be the most vital and 
burning question that the new House of Commons will have to- 
consider. Of Tariff Reform nothing will be heard in that assem- 
bly. Its fate, as far as the next Parliament is concerned, will be 
decided at the polls, and what the decision will be no one doubts. 
The ** Missionary '* may or may not think it worth his while to go- 
on stumping the country in preparation for another election ; but 
in the House he will have to talk about other subjects. And the 
chief of these subjects will be Home Rule. 
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Ever since the Liberal party, under a waverings and distrusted 
•leader, was defeated at the election of 1895, Unionist speakers 
and writers have been encouragfing one another in the delusion 
that John Bull would never, never consent to let Ireland govern 
herself ; and that before a Liberal Ministry could ag'ain be fortned 
it would have to accept that decision as final. Yet only the dullest 
of them can have really imagined that a cause to which the 
greatest of Liberal leaders devoted himself heart and soul, upon 
which he fought two General Elections, and which in the Repre- 
sentative branch of the Legislature he carried to victory, could 
ever be discarded from the Liberal programme. Whatever their 
imagination was, the reality is now before them. A Liberal 
Ministry has been formed. It is certain to command a large 
majority in the new House of Commons. Out of nineteen Cabinet 
Ministers, fifteen, including the Premier, are ready for Home 
Rule ; and the remaining four do not abjure it ; they only plead 
for procrastination. The composition of the Cabinet does not, of 
courses indicate with certainty the feeling of the Liberal party in 
the country. But it is the best indication at present available ; for 
no one is so likely to be well informed as the Prime Minister. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has entered on office unfettered 
by any pledges as to what he will or will not undertake in the 
direction of self-government for Ireland, during the continuance 
of the new Parliament. He has not said one word which would 
preclude him from proposing at once a scheme for complete 
Home Rule if he should think fit. But from his speech at Stirling 
(November 22) it may be gathered that he prefers to proceed by 
instalments, and that if the election affords him sufficient support 
something in that direction will be attempted before the new 
Parliament comes to an end. The whole country understood th^ 
speech in this sense ; nor, indeed, as Lord Rosebery has elabor- 
ately demonstrated, was it susceptible of any other interpretation. 
Moreover, when the Liberal leader was challenged by some and 
implored by others to deny that such was his meaning he flatly 
refused (at Partick, November 28) to say anything more. 

Nevertheless, as soon as it was known that the four procras- 
tinators had consented to join the Cabinet, their friends insisted 
that the Prime Minister must have given them in private a 
disclaimer which, from fear of Mr. Redmond, he had declined to 
give in public at Partick. There have been Prime Ministers of 
whom this would have been quite credible. But we have not 
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been accustomed to think that the Liberal leader is that kind of 
man. The four procrastinators have probably been content to 
reserve their right to resign when the time comes for l^islation 
in the direction of Home Rule. It is not likely to come in the 
first Session of the new Parliament. When it does come they 
will perhaips see their way to keeping their posts ; and they will 
be glad then to be able to say that the question of Home Rule was 
raised, and very distinctly raised, at the Election of 1906. 

How disconcerted Free Trade Unionists were by the Stirling 
declaration is shown by the tactics to which it has driven their 
only remaining organ in the London Press. The Spectator has 
had two columns and a half of comments on the deliberate utter- 
ance of the Liberal leader, but has never ventured to quote a 
single word of it. Instead of honest quotation we are given such 
misstatements as the following : * * Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman said — ^what we all knew before — ^that in the 
abstract, and as a matter of personal opinion, he was 
a Home-Ruler ; but he also made it abundantly evident 
that neither he nor those who work with him had any 
intention of introducing a Home Rule Bill in the next 
Parliament, or going to the country with a Home Rule cry. It 
was for this reason that he very sensibly cautioned the Nationalists 
and advised them to take what they could get and not clamour 
for the impossible." And again : ** Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has told us that he remains a Home Ruler in the abstract." 

In order that the inventive powers of the Spectator may be 
properly appreciated, and also because it may be convenient for 
the readers of the Positivist Review to have at hand a declaration 
of which we shall hear a great -deal for some time to come, I will 
give it as reported in the Times : 

" If he were asked for advice by an ardent Irish Nationalist, he would 
say that his desire was to see the effective management of Irish affairs in 
the hands of a representative Irish authority; and he further said that, if 
he were the Irish Nationalist^ he would take it in any way that he could 
get it. If an instalment of representative control were offered to Ireland, 
or any administrative improvement, he would advise the Nationalists 
thankfully to accept it, provided it was consistent, and led up to their 
larger policy — but, he repeated, it must be consistent and lead up to 
the larger policy. To secure good administration was one thing, but 
good government could never be a substitute for government by the 
people themselves." 

This is the language which the Spectator has found it inconvenient 
to quote. There is nothing in it about ** the abstract" or ** the 
impossible ". If a Home Rule Bill is not promised, neither is it 
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refused. There is nothing- in the shape of a pledge either way. 
But an instalment of representative control, leading- up to the larger 
policy, is plainly indicated as the policy that will be placed before 
the new Parliament. 

Any reform which can be effected by administrative decision 
Ireland may confidently expect from the present Government. It 
is a matter for profound satisfaction that Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
a Home Ruler and a Catholic, stuck to his post of Permanent 
Under-Secretary, and did not give Mr. Long a chance of planting- 
in it some tool of the Ascendency party. But, as Sir Henry Camp- 
bell^Bannerman says, good administration can never be a substi- 
tute for government by the people themselves. Irishmen will 
welcome gfood administration by Mr. Bryce ; but they want to be 
secured ag-ainst the bad administration of some future Mr. Long, 

What will be undertaken in Parliament will depend, not upon 
any fabled pledgees or understandings, but upon what the Prime 
Minister finds to be the disposition of his supporters when he 
musters them after the election. Moreover, their disposition 
may, and probably will, vary materially from Session to Session, 
according to the exigencies of the situation. The most obvious 
advantage of proceedings by instalments is that it will encounter 
less opposition. But there is another advantag^e that should re- 
commend it. The Liberal majority and the Irish Parliamentary 
party have reason to distrust one another. Each has something: 
to demand and something to offer. If either gives all in a lump 
it may find itself disappointed of the quid pro quo. Between 
suspicious bargainers it is just as well that one instalment should 
be paid for before the next is delivered. 

The Spectator has done its little best to hush up the Stir- 
ling declaration, and advises that ** the subject should not be 
discussed further on public platforms." But public platforms 
are going to ringf with nothing else this January, and after insist- 
ingf that every vote given to the Liberals will be a 
vote for Home Rule, the Unionists will not be entitled 
to deny the right of the new Parliament to deal with that 
question. Very likely the aggregate of votes cast for Libera? 
candidates will be somewhat diminished by this cry. Perhaps 
even the Liberal majority in the House will be a little less over- 
whelming. But there is no good reason for believing that hos- 
tility to the claims of Ireland is either so widespread or so deep- 
rooted amongf the mass of British voters as we are often assured. 
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Perhaps many people have forgfotten that the election of 1892 
gave the Unionists a majority of only 17 in Great Britain; and 
since then the Irish Local Government Act and the Land Purchase 
Act have, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said, ** knocked the 
stuffing out of the scarecrow.** 

Finally, let no Liberal be afraid that by raising the Home Rule 
banner he will be endangering the cause of Free Trade. Those who 
say that ** the next General Election must be a plebiscite so com- 
plete for Free Trade and against Protection that Protection will 
not be able to lift its head again for at least another generation " 
must know that they are talking the merest rubbish. Protection 
is an opinion; and opinions cannot be extinguished by plebiscites. 
The new Parliament -will secure Free Trade during its own life- 
time. More than that it could not do, though it consisted en- 
tirely of Free-Traders. 

E. S. Beesly 



PREDICTION IN SOCIOLOGY 



The principal object of all science is to enable us to foretell the 
future, to predict the unknown from the known, so that we may 
"know beforehand what results to expect from a given course of 
action, or what will be the resultant effect of certain known con- 
ditions. But the degree of prediction which is attainable varies 
according to the particular class of phenomena concerned ; it 
depends upon the number of factors involved. As Comte ex- 
plained, while all the sciences are equally certain in their results, 
they differ considerably in their amount of precision, the most 
precise sciences being the simplest and most general ones. Since 
the science of Sociology is, with the exception of Morals, the most 
•complex and least general of all the sciences, our power of pre- 
diction is in this case comparatively small, owing to the enormous 
number of factors we have to deal with. It may, therefore, be of 
^ome interest to consider how far social prevision is possible, and 
to endeavour to determine the limits within which the sociologist 
may foretell the future course of events. 

In order to understand the precise nature of sociological pre- 
diction, and the difficulties attending it, we must first direct our 
attention to the general characteristics of scientific prevision, in 
the case of the simpler sciences. A brief consideration j from this 
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point of view, of the sciences preceding Sociology in Comte's scale 
of the sciences, will enable us to see clearly the nature of the 
problem before us. 

In the case of the mathematical series known as a Geometrical 
Progression, we can calculate, ue.^ predict, any term in such a 
series, however prolonged the series may be, without knowing the 
magnitude of the terms between the first term and that which we 
wish to determine. All that we need know is the magnitude of 
the first term and that of the constant factor by which the succeed- 
ing terms either increase or diminish. The only variable here is 
the number of the term in the series, hence > as all the factors 
involved are known ones, each point in the series, however distant 
from the starting-point, can be determined with absolute precision. 
Again, in the case of the curve known as an ellipse, if we are 
given the magnitudes of the major and minor axes, we can easily 
find the precise points through which the curve would pass. We 
can do that because the magnitude of the only variable factor — the 
abscissa — is known. In the case of astronomical phenomena, our 
power of prediction is extremely great, and the future movements 
of the members of our system are known with such accuracy as to 
permit of their paths in the heavens being mapped out in such a 
way as to afford guidance to the navigator, while the recurrence 
of such phenomena as eclipses and the periodic return of comets 
may be foretold many years before the event. Such precision is 
only possible because, although in these cases there are several 
disturbing causes at work, the exact amount of each perturbing 
factor is known, and due allowance can therefore be made for it. 
Similarly, in mechanics, if we know that a ball is acted on by 
two forces simultaneously, the magnitudes of the forces and the 
directions in which they are acting being known, we can predict 
the precise direction in which the ball will move, under the influence 
of these forces. If a beam of light falls upon a plane reflecting 
surface, we know the exact direction which the reflected beam will 
take, and what the path of such a beam will be after traversing a 
glass prism. And the daily work of an analytical chemist is 
rendered possible by his knowledge of the precise course which the 
chemical reactions in his vessels will follow, in the presence of 
certain substances. 

So far, we have been considering cosmical phenomena, where 
a considerable amount of prevision is possible, although the degree 
of precision diminishes steadily from Mathematics to Chemistry. 
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When, however, we come to Biological science, a new kind of 
complication is introduced, for here it is necessary to consider not 
only the cosmical conditions which constitute the Environment^ 
but also the Organism itself. Now, since all vital processes consist 
essentially in mutual relations between the Environment and 
Organism, it is clear that the phenomena in this case will be affected^ 
by changes in either of the two factors. On the one hand, the 
organism is controlled by its surrounding conditions, so that any 
alteration in those conditions will produce changes in the organism,, 
and, on the other hand, every organism possesses a certain amounf 
of spontaneity of action, thus enabling it to adapt itself to the 
environment. The number of variable factors is, therefore, very 
much greater in biological than in cosmical science, and the diffi- 
culty of prevision is correspondingly increased. It is, for example,, 
quite impossible from a mere inspection of the embryo of a^ 
mammal, to predict the character of the various stages of develop- 
ment through which the organism will pass before it attains the* 
adult form. Nor would it be possible, from a knowledge of the 
seedling alone, to predict the general characteristics — ^morpholc^i-^ 
cal and physiological — of the full-grown plant ; we could not, for 
instance, say what would be the precise nature of the inflorescence- 
or in what way the pollination and subsequent fertilisation would 
be brought about. Prediction of such facts is only possible when^ 
we either know the particular type of organism in question, or have 
observed the various stages of development in a similar organism 
In other words, as the factors concerned are so numerous, and a 
large number of them are unknown to us, we are unable to deduce 
the precise course of development from a bare knowledge of the 
early stages — ^we have to fall back upon actual observation of the 
whole process. Of course, we can predict in a general manner the 
way in which the plant or animal will grow, but the precise kind of 
prediction which characterises the cosmical sciences is out of the 
question here. 

To make the matter plainer, let us take the case of the common 
ivy-plant, growing up a wall. We know, of course, that the 
general direction of its growth will be upwards, but if we confine 
our attention to one of the growing shoots, we shall be totally 
unable to say how many new branches will result from this shoot^ 
within a given area of the wall's surface, or what will be the 
particular angles at which these branches would diverge from the 
main stem. All this would depend upon such facts as the degree* 
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of roughness of each part of the wall's surface, the vig-our of the 
:plant, the temperature, the nature of the soil, and so forth. Hence, 
in such a case, we have a large number of variable factors, some 
due to the organism, others to the environment, and all these 
factors react upon each other in so complex a way as to make it 
impracticable to disentangle the separate factors from each other, 
with a view to finding the resultant effect. The task of predicting 
such facts as I have just mentioned is indeed wholly beyond human 
jpowers. 

If we turn from plants to animals, we find a very similar state 

'Of things. For example, in the>case of the human organism, we 
can say with certainty that the infant will develop into the man or 
woman, as the case may be, but it would be impossible to predict 
what the maximum height or weight will be, or to describe the 

•exact mental characteristics of the future adult. Even the physical 

-organisation will depend largely upon the nature of the environ- 
ment, as well as upon the facts of heredity, while the character 

•^f the individual will be to a greatextent determined by such factors 
as education and the nature of the society. 

We have seen how the prediction of biological facts, as com- 
pared with cosmical ones, is complicated by the circumstance that 
in Biology we must take into account both Organism and Environ- 
ment. The case is, however, still more complicated when we have 
•to deal with social phenomena, for here we get the constant intro- 
xiuction of new factors^ the precise effect of which cannot be fore- 
seen. This is an extremely important point, and one that has not 

-always been done justice to by sociologists. In astronomical 
science the marked power of prediction which we possess is due 
to the fact that the factors at work are constant ones, and that we 
know their value. There are no perturbing causes introduced, 

■other than those which have been at work for countless centuries. 
The same thing is very largely true of biological phenomena, for 
our gaseous environment is practically the same as it was at the 

•dawn of human history, hence the physical constitution of man is 
the same now as it was then, except, perhaps, as regards the 

•comparatively secondary features of height and general bulk. 
There are, then, in the purely biological case, very much the same 
factors to be dealt with always, but owing to the presence of these 
factors in varying amounts and their highly complex interplay, 

jpredictjon must necessarily be of a very general character, con- 

Jined to the broad features of the subject. Now, in Sociology, the 
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environment itself is constantly undergoing changes of various kinds/ 
every new scientific invention, for example, capable of industrial 
application, alters the environment and so gives rise to some change 
or other in the social organism, and the correlation of parts in this- 
organism is so complete, its consensus is so perfect, that any im-- 
portant change in one part of the organism results in changes in 
other parts, the exact effect of which it is usually impossible to- 
foresee. And, further, apart from changes of this kind, due to our 
obtaining a better knowledge of our cosmical surroundings, and a^ 
more complete control over them, the social organism is constantly 
growing in the direction of more complete integration, its part^. 
becoming more and more closely connected with each other. And 
the old factors by combining with the new ones are continually 
causing fresh combinations to spring up, which react upon the: 
other parts of the organism in countless ways and forms. 

But, in spite of this great complexity in social phenomena, we- 
know that a certain amount of prediction is possible in this field, 
and we must now see what are the conditions governing the success- 
ful predicfton of this class of phenomena. The first thing we 
must recognise is that the life of the collective organism is, broadly 
speaking, the life of the individual ** writ large," it is a develop- 
ment or evolution of the individual life. The qualities which 
societies display are, therefore, of similar kind to those which are- 
familiar to us in the men and women we know. Now, history 
shows us that the growth of the social organism has been charac- 
terised by the gradual replacement of fictitious conceptions by 
scientific ones, in all departments of thought, and that this change- 
of mental attitude towards phenomena has been accompanied by 
the substitution of industrial for military activity, and a constant 
expansion of the social instincts at the expense of the personal 
ones. This triple order of changes — in Thought, Feeling, and 
Action — ^has been proved by Comte to be the natural and inevitable - 
result of man's physical and mental constitution. Hence, we can 
predict with absolute confidence that this process will go on until 
the last vestige of theological or metaphysical belief has dis- 
appeared, and industrialism has entirely replaced militarism, while- 
all the separate nations have come to look upon themselves as form- 
ing integral parts of the larger collective organism of Humanity. 
Again, the general principles of evolution, which govern all forms^ 
of organic existence, point to a continual increase in the number 
of distinct employments, owing to a further differentiation of the 
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•existing: ones. On the other hand, this increased differentiation 
of employments will be accompanied by a greater amount of in- 
tegration, of centralisation. What have beeii called the routine 
industries, such as the railways, tramways, the gas and water 
.services, etc., will be administered by either the municipalities or 
the State, according to the area covered by the operations of the 
particular industry. And the present system of Government by 
mere politicians, elected by the suffrages of a democracy, seems 
-destined in the future to be replaced by a government of skilled 
administrators — probably bankers — ^who would assume the general 
•direction of industry throughout the countr)'. 

The broad, general, features of the normal society of the future, 
■some of which have been enumerated above, may then be success* 
fully predicted, because they are merely the natural developments 
•of tendencies which we already see at work, at all events in germ ; 
but when we come to matters of detail, the case is altogether 
different. It is, in fact, impossible to predict the precise state of 
society, say fifty years hence, sinde to do so would require a know- 
ledge of a great many factors which we are at present utterly igno- 
rant of, factors which the future progress of science will bring into 
play and which will modify the social structures in ways that can- 
not be foreseen at present. All that we can do is to trace the 
general direction of the future progress, the precise details being 
out of our reach, and necessarily varying very much, according to 
the particular country or race of men we are dealing with. 

Here, indeed, we touch upon the essential difference between 
•Concrete and Abstract science, a difference which exists in the case 
•of every science. Even in mechanical science, our theoretical 
formulae have to be corrected in various ways before we can apply 
them in actual practice, all sorts of co-efficients need to be intro- 
•duced in order to allow for the numerous factors which we abstract 
from the phenomenon in the case of abstract science, and which 
have to be again introduced into the problem in dealing with con- 
crete events. While it is the work of Abstract Sociology to lay 
down general principles, it is the function of Condrete Sociology 
to apply those principles to special cases, and, owing to 
the reactions between the growing social organism and an ever- 
-changing environment, it will never be possible to predict the pre- 
cise future of human society, in all its details. We can only pre- 
dict social consequences in an exact manner when we are in 
possession of all the necessary factors and know how these factors 
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are g"oing to interact ; the field of Concrete Sociology is, therefore^ 
necessarily almost solely confined to the Present and the Past, and) 
even here the problems become far too difficult for us to solve^ 
unless we confine our observation* to very limited areas and short 
periods of time. 

Such detailed predictions as those which Comte has given us ini 
the ** Positive Polity " are not, then, to be regarded as scientific- 
forecasts, but merely as valuable suggestions which help to give 
precision to our ideas of the Future, and by enabling us to see the 
probable direction in which we are going, render it easier for us to 
shape our conduct in the present with a view to the future needs- 
of society ; and that was the light in which Comte himself re- 
garded the matter. 

H. Gordon Jones 



THE NEW MINISTRY 



The Government which has succeeded to ten years of Imperialist 
Reaction is in certain ways a new departure in English politics. 
The tradition that the historic Whig families succeed to Tory 
Ministers by an unwritten law of the Constitution is finally at an 
end. The new Government is one of new Men — not of olcf 
Houses. Three members of its Cabinet have never held office of 
any kind — and one of them is not even in Parliament. For the 
first time in our history, a man who is not only the chief Labour 
leader, but a genuine workman and Trade Unionist, living as such 
to this day, becomes a Privy Councillor in the Cabinet. 

But the change of tone is even more striking than the change 
of persons. All the offices which have given rise to the burnings 
questions — Law, Exchequer, Trade, Education, India, Local 
Government, Ireland — are filled by men who are entirely opposed 
to those who retire. The men of less pronounced colour hold 
offices about which no keen antagonism has lately arisen. 

Compare man for man. A Prime Minister, whose record is 
one long career of metaphysical hair-splitting, and what has been 
wittily called ** metapolitical ** manoeuvres, is now succeeded by a 
statesman whose record is thirty-five years of honest work, 
straightforward purpose, judgment, and decision. One of the 
most courteous, as well as most cultivated of public men, has 
been often the mark of ribald buffoonery from slips of the nobility 
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or gilt-edged tradesmen, until the Fountain of Honour chose him 
out to receive a sensible mark of royal favour. We may trust Sir 
Henry not to wriggle, trick, or prevaricate — ^not to cheat his 
friends, mislead the public, or damage the true interests of the 
nation in order to keep a rotten clique in office. 

The Lord Chancellor, who for so long has given a sinistef 
twist to economic and constitutional law, and has shown a hostility 
to every popular form such as animates a Russian Chinovnik, 
is replaced by a bold and able lawyer who has exposed almost 
every wrong which Lord Halsbury did or supported. In the 
Exchequer, a commonplace man ^fffso had no pretensions to such 
a post, except that he was a hot Protectionist, and was placed in 
the office in order to paralyse and wreck the party, is succeeded 
by one of the keenest reasoners of our time, who has torn the 
Protection swindle to shreds, as if it was the prospectus of a bubble 
company — ^which no doubt it is. Education, over which such 
storms have raged these three years, is now to be controlled, 
not by a Conservative Peer, but by^he brilliant writer and speaker 
who has actively denounced the corrupt bargain with the Church, 
who is himself the son of a Nonconformist minister and President 
of a Radical Association. Next to him sits the man who of all 
others is identified with one side of the revolt of the Free Churches 
against clerical monopoly. He becomes responsible for Trade, 
being himself a middle-class professional man, in lieu of an 
obscure Peer. The amiable brother of the late Prime Minister is' 
replaced by an eloquent and courageous workman, one who holds- 
the position of Jaures in France and Bebel in Germany, except 
that he is a genuine labourer by birth, occupation, and habits. 
In India, the man responsible for a wanton and mischievous Raid- 
on a defenceless people," and for a dangerous defiance of a sound* 
principle of Imperial policy, is replaced by the eminent disciple of 
Gladstone, who more than any man has exposed the corrupting 
evils of Jingo swagger. 

With regard to Ireland, which is to be the red-herring — the* 
bogey — the stalking-horse — of electioneering Artful Dodgers — it 
is difficult as yet to speak. Mr. Bryce is, next to Mr. Morley, 
of all men in this Cabinet the nearest follower and representative 
of Gladstonian traditions. But he has the canniness of his nation, 
and he is the last man likely to raise the Fiery Cross. We have 
been told in the most definite terms by statesmen who mean what 
they say, who never use either the platform or sheets of note- 
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paper as conjurers' tricks, that in the coming Parliament the 
redress of Irish grievances and the development of Irish reforms 
will be dealt with — but no revolutionary change or an Irish 
Parliament. 

It is clear that a minority in this Cabinet does differ from the 
majority of their colleagues on this burning and vital problem. 
But as a formal pledge has been given that this problem is not 
now in question, it will be more than Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Lord Rosebery, can do to persuade the nation to vote' 
about Ireland, rather than Free Trade. The anti-Irish Trium- 
virate are too much divided on cfther questions to divert the public 
mind from the immediate issue — Protection or Free Trade. On 
that question — ^the true question before the nation — every single 
member of this Government is pledged up to the eyes. There are 
no shades of Free Trade, nor as to its overwhelming importance 
to the people and to our country. The Ministry from top to 
bottom is an out-and-out Free Trade body, wholly unanimous 
and all equally hearty in that course. Its first business is to rescue 
this nation from the snares of the confederate jobbers and 
wreckers who want to make St. Stephen's another Tammany 
Hall. Free Trade saved, the task before this Ministry is that of 
Social Reform, Free Church, Free School, Temperance, Economy, 
Efficiency — ^and Tenant reform in England as well as in Scotland 
and Ireland. After the General Election the Ministry may have 
some reconstitution perhaps. But for the coming Election it is 
such a Ministry as the public expected, and as the crisis demands. 

13th December. Frederic Harrison 



NEW LIGHT ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

WAR* 



There could be few better witnesses to the conduct of the war in 
South Africa than Captain Vane. His character and his services 
must secure him the highest respect ; while his opinions at the 
beginning of the contest — he calls himself an Imperialist even now 
— were those of an enthusiastic sa'^porter of the prevailing policy. 
Volunteering early in November, 1899, he reached Africa in 
February, 1900, saw some fighting, acted as transport officer in 

• •• Pax Britannica in South Africa." By Captain Fletcher- Vane. Con- 
stable & Co., Ltd. los. 6d. net. 
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the Transvaal y took military and civil charge of a considerable 
district in the Orange Free State, and acted as a member of a 
military court for trying rebels and others in the Cape Colony. 
After the war, he returned to South Africa, spent a considerable 
time in attempting to conciliate the rival parties at the Cape, 
attended the Bond Congress at East Somerset, and in the capa- 
city of a special correspondent accompanied Chamberlain in a 
part of his tour. Nor can his testimony be set aside as that of 
an unpatriotic sentimentalist. When he started for South Africa 
he was a strong Unionist who believed the war to be inevitable, 
and expected it to be glorious. Proud of his position and ancient 
lineage, a student of the days of chivalry and a lover of heraldry, 
he was a strong believer also in the military virtues. He had no 
fear of a just severity. He defends the shooting of rebels in 
certain cases ; and he justifies looting when it is done to supply 
the necessities of the soldiers. In fact, the gradual change in his 
opinions under the influence of undeniable facts gives an additional 
interest to the book. 

His patriotism and his feelings as a soldier also led him in this 
direction. He was indignant when he saw at a railway station 
** Ladies and Gentlemen " on one door, ** Soldiers and KafBrs *' 
on another. When he heard Englishmen say that the Boers had 
no right to continue the struggle after the first year, he could 
only hope that they ** would not adopt a similar principle if Eng- 
land were invaded." Nor did this gradual change of his opinions 
make him less useful. When he was placed in charge of a dis- 
trict through which the main line of railway passed, he induced 
the whole adult population to take the oath of allegiance. This 
they loyally observed ; the enemy knew that their approach would 
be immediately notified ; and they made no attack. When, how- 
ever, Captain Vane left, his successor, in spite of his remonstrances 
and in disregard of his promises, sent all the farmers to a refugee 
camp, ** making the King a liar." Within three weeks the Boers 
overran the district. Captain Vane soon got to know the Boer 
character in its strength and its weakness. He found, indeed, 
that they were curiously like the dalesmen of his native Cumber- 
land. Many beliefs almost universally accepted in England, he 
soon found would not stand the test of experience. For instance, 
the natives so far from being oppressed were in general very well 
treated ; and while willing impartially to give information to both 
sides, they kept the more truthful intelligence for the Boers. 
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In May, 1900, Captain Vane noticed a change of policy. ' Our 
conduct thenceforward towards the civilian inhabitants bec2Lme in 

. a marked manner more severe. In the following July, he had his 
first experience of Farm Burning. The owner of the farm, Com- 
mandant Trichardt, and his two sons were away on commando, 
but his wife, though she protested against the presence of the 
soldiers, nevertheless made them as comfortable as possible. The 
general and his staff passed the night in the m^in building, and 
moved forward at five in the morning. At six, came an order 
that the farm was to be burnt. The only reason assigned was 
that Trichardt had ordered a burgher of English birth to be shot 

, for refusing to go on commando. 

" This story as a matter of fact had been inquired into and proved 
to be false while we were in Pretoria, and the man who was reported to 
have been killed was at the time, and is probably now, in thriving con- 
dition in one of the towns of the Eastern Transvaal. I knew this had 
been disproved, and said so, and advised my friend not to ask me to 
put a light to a house in which hospitality had been shown me. 

On two points, Captain Vane 4s perfectly clear. First, the Farm 
Burning was highly impolitic. The Boer leaders found the 
greatest trouble in keeping their men from visiting their homes. 
Our destruction relieved them of that difficulty. Secondly, all the 
farms destroyed on account of treachery or in actual combat 
amounted to a very small fraction of the thousands that were 
burnt. As to the Concentration Camps, he has ** no hesitation in 
saying that Miss Hobhouse, in the painful exposure which she 
made, contributed greatly in preventing a state of affairs which, 
had it continued, would have appeared to future generations in 
the light of a national crime, universally execrated." When 
Captain Vane visited the camp at Bethulie he found that in a 
single month nearly a tenth of the total inhabitants had died. 

As was generally believed in England, even by those most 
opposed to the methods by which the war was being conducted, 
the soldiers for the most part carried out their barbarous instruc- 
tions with as much humanity as was possible ; but Captain Vane 
draws a distinction between the British troops and some of the 
Colonials. He thus accounts for the difference : — 

" One difficulty which we have to face in dealing with the Empire as a 
whole is the fact tlhat older races evolve naturally a code which in newer 
countries is unknown and incomprehensible. The older race, or more 
correctly the race which has existed, and fought for its existence longer 
on the soil, has evolved a code of morals, in Europe called chivalry, 
somewhat more elevated, ethically speaking, than it is possible to expect 
in a later established civilisation." 
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The gfenerals, he believes, were afraid to shoot Colonial looters for 
fear that the Colonies would resent such an act, and that thus 
the connection would have been weakened. 

*^ To show how frightened we were of offending colonial opinion, I 
need give but one example. British Tommy was paid but one shilling 
a day, doing the same work which the colonial auxiliary was performing 
for five shillings. It might be supposed under these somewhat unfair 
conditions that rations would be fairly distributed. An order was, 
however, privately issued to the supply officers, to the effect that if 
colonial soldiers complained every effort was to be made to satisfy their 
complaint, irrespective of the interests of other troops. This sort of 
thing may be good business ; it is very bad war and very degraded 
justice," 

And yet Captain Vane still remains an Imperialist. 

Of the great standard-bearer of Imperialism we get some in- 
structive glimpses. Thus we learn that the speech in which Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that only five hundred houses had beeni 
burnt in the two Colonies, was delivered three weeks after Captain 
Vane, then in England, had sent in a report showing that whole 
towns had been burnt to cinders and the country lay wasted. It is 
no wonder that in the course of his tour in South Africa, Mr. 
Chamberlain's speeches became ** more and more apologetic. "^ 
Yet, though at first he had declared that all debts must be paid 
and that an officer's chit was as good as a banknote, during his 
African tour he always avoided declaring that the money would be 
paid. When he met Dr. Hoffman, he reproached him for having 
served with a Boer ambulance. The Doctor replied that as a 
non-combatant he had gone where he thought he would be of 
most use. He added that he had attended more English than 
Boers, owing to the great number of wounded English prisoners ;• 
but we are not told how Chamberlain liked the answer. His. 
great coadjutor, Lord Milner, distinguished himself by refusing, 
after the war was over, to allow a great quantity of clothing anrf 
blankets, furnished by Continental sympathisers with the consent 
of the British Government, to be sent to the Orange Colony and 
the Transvaal. The clothes remained in Cape Town from Octo- 
ber, 1902, to July, 1903, while the women and children were starv-. 
ing with cold amid the ruins of their burnt farms. It only re- 
mains to add in this history of iniquity that in June, 1900, Captain^ 
Vane saw a correspondence between Botha and Lord Roberts, in 
which ** everything of Imperial importance seemed to be con-- 
ceded." Peace appeared to be certain till there came a telegram 
from London demanding the unconditional surrender of the Boers^ 
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The war went on for two years more, and then was ended on 

other terms. What loss and misery to ourselves, not to speak of 

our enemy, were involved in this fatal demand ! 

Some Acts, such as the apparent abuse of the white flag, or 

•firing- on ambulances, were, Captain Vane considers, often capable 

of explanation without supposing bad faith. In one case of the 

former which he tells at some length, he thinks the blame may 

possibly have lain with the ambiguity of one of our proclamations, 

while as regards the latter, which was the subject of mutual 

recriminations, he thinks hospital convoys must be made more 

easily distinguishable at a distance and must not be allowed to 

obtrude themselves beyond certain limits. He thus sums up the 

question : — 

'^An enormous quantity of bad blood between Boer and Briton has 
been caused by alleged treacherous conduct, as much on the one side 
as on the other ; the vast majority of the cases have arisen through error 
and misunderstanding." 

In the latter part of the war, however, some things were done 

that cannot be put aside so easily. It had been agreed, or so the 

Boers thought, that the war was to be a White Man's W^ar, and 

therefore they had not employed armed Natives. In the latter 

part of the war we did so. This the Boers held to be a breach 

of faith, and our having conquered by such means has much 

diminished the moral effect of our victory. If, however, armed 

natives were employed, it was necessary to keep them well in 

hand. Yet on one occasion Captain Vane heard an officer say 

to the white man in charge of a black patrol, which had brought 

in two prisoners after a brave resistance, ** Why on earth did you 

bring these brutes in? They are only in the way.'* This he 

considers a direct incitement to murder. Before this an order had 

been issued to shoot all Boers dressed in khaki, although we had 

no monopoly of that colour, and indeed it had been worn by the 

•only regular forces of the Transvaal when the war began. Some 
evil deeds were due to a misapplication of methods adopted in 
other circumstances. For instance, the Germans in France 

• ordered that if the railway was cut, the houses within a certain 
radius should be destroyed. If the district was effectively occu- 
pied they held that the railway must have been cut by civilians 
or by spies, and that in so thickly populated a country, this could 

■ only be with the connivance of the inhabitants. In South Africa, 
we did not effectively occupy the country, the railways were cut 
by military forces, whose duty it was to do so, and the country 
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was so thinly peopled that such forces might have passed unseen. 
Yet we exacted the same penalty, and even increased the radius 
of destruction to ten miles. 

But perhaps the saddest reading of all is the account of the 
doings of the military circuit court in Cape Colony, of which 
Captain Vane was a member. Under martial law, every one 
who held views opposed to those of the authorities was held 
to be a criminal, and as almost all the Dutch considered the 
war wrong and unnecessary, thousands were in prison. To 
;try them circuit courts were set up, each consisting of three 
members. The one to which Captain Vane belonged had, as 
its President, a Colonel, who, to show his impartiality, said 
openly that all Dutchmen were liars. It was ordered by the 
powers above that when a British subject was charged with 
treason, he was also to be charged with murder, or attempted 
murder. This enabled Mr. Chamberlain to say in the House of 
Commons : ** For the oflFence of high treason alone tio man has 
been condemned to death, but only when this crime has been com- 
plicated with murder.*' At one place, when these terrible crimi- 
nals charged with treason and murder or attempted murder were 
brought into court. Captain Vane thought that he must be a 
school inspector rather than a judge. Three of the prisoners 
showed some hirsute signs of maturity ; all the rest were round- 
faced boys between fourteen and nineteen. During his circuit 
-Captain Vane took notes of seventy cases, out of which there 
were only two acquittals. At last, finding that he could do little 
to prevent injustice, he resigned his membership of the court. 
Most of these boy traitors were released when the Royal Com- 
mission under Lord Alverstone was sent out, but those convicted 
of minor crimes who had already served their sentences, were left 
with their unjust convictions still standing. 

As for the alleged Pan-Africander conspiracy, Captain Vane 
found no trace of any plan to replace the British rule by a Dutch 
republican one. ** Speaking with great experience behind me, I 
had never met one single responsible man, whatever his views 
were, who had heard of this alleged and much-exploited con- 
spiracy.'* The real line of demarcation in South African politics 
before the Jameson Raid was not racial, it was between the 
'interests of country and town, of the permanent population and 
• of those who proposed to depart for Europe as soon as they had 
niade their fortunes. The war clearly proved the loyalty of the 
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Cape Dutch, *• for the numbers who rebelled were insignificant 
in proportion to the male population.*' But the Boers will not 
be made loyal by injustice, and though Captain Vane believes that 
999 out of every thousand members of the Bond were loyal before 
the war, he cannot vouch for so great a proportion now. It is 
certain that we cannot hope for a British majority in South Africa. 
All the other European races together can hardly outnumber the 
Huguenot-Dutch Africanders. Captain Vane thinks that the 
country can only be saved to the Empire by repudiating the in- 
justice done, and so far as is still possible compensating the 
suflFerers. Perhaps it is already too late. 



S. H, SWINNY 



BOOKS 



SOCIOLOGY. By C. W. Salbebv, M.D. is. net. (London : T. C. and 
E. C. Jack.) 

This little book, admirable in its lucidity, should do much to in- 
crease the popular interest in Sociology. The first part deals with 
** Pure Sociology,** and the second with its applications. It is 
impossible to treat adequately in this short notice even the former. 
The latter must be left entirely for future consideration. As Dr. 
Saleeby says, each chapter would furnish the subject of a great 
treatise ; nevertheless, he treats of ** the Place of Women in 
Society," ** The Social Organism,'* ** The Types of Society,** in 
the few pages at his disposal, if not exhaustively, yet with a firm 
grasp of their most important aspects. Like most Spencerians^ 
however, he is occupied almost entirely in Pure Sociology with 
what Comte denominated Social Statics. Social Dynamics, the 
laws of social progress, occupy a less definite place in the treatise. 
There is no attempt to trace the effects of the accumulation of 
knowledge, and the growth of the sciences. And perhaps too 
much is made of the study of primitive societies. If the societies 
of animals are ** too remote and alien to be of any great value to 
us,** it would seem that the societies which it would be of most 
use to compare with ours would be those of our immediate 
sociological ancestors, as seen in the historical record of Western 
Civilisation — the societies of Greece and Rome, of the Middle 
Ages and of the last five centuries. 

Dr. Saleeby looks forward to a happy age which will have 
graven on its temples the lines of Wordsworth — 

There is one |freat society alone on earth, 
The noble living and the noble dead. 

If in that age there be a religion apart from these temples, it must 
surely be cold and distant in comparison with the human love and 
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reverence these lines express ; but if these temples are to be 
the shrines of the religion of the time, then with such a super- 
scription they must be dedicated, not to the Religion of the Un- 
knowable or of Nature as the ** Living Garment of God," but to 
the Religion of Humanity. 

S. H. SWINNY 



IMPERIALISM. Bv J. A. Hobson. Revised Edition. 28. 6d. net. 

(London : Constable and Co., Ltd.) 

It is not our custom to notice new editions of works already 
reviewed, but this cheap editicMi of Mr. Hobson 's book comes 
very appositely in view of the political situation. Our opinion of 
it as a masterly indictment of Imperialism, expressed on its first 
publication, is in no way altered ; and its value has been much 
increased by all that has happened since. The prescience of the 
author is shown by his prediction of an attempt to revive Protec- 
tion as a natural result of Imperialism, a movement which he fore- 
saw and described as ** inevitable ** in the first edition of this 
work long before Mr. Chamberlain's famous pronouncement. As 
lie puts it, Protection is in many ways ** the natural ally of Im- 
perialism." 

S. H. SwiNNY 



PARAGRAPHS 



In declining to join the Anglo-German Friendship Committee, 
I replied that, however zealous we may be for peace and inter- 
national friendship, I feared that an organisation of the kind would 
tend to promote rather than to prevent war. The French Yellow 
Book, and the speeches of the Prime Ministers of the two coun- 
tries, make it certain that the German Government wantonly and 
<]eliberately menaced France, and even now seeks to humiliate and 
embarrass her, and to attack her, if it can be done without exces- 
sive risk. The highly cultivated, peaceful, and industrious Ger- 
man people are quite unable to influence their autocracy. And 
effusive compliments between our people and theirs are perfectly 
Idle. The only thing which can seriously weigh with German mili- 
tarism is the knowledge that any wanton aggression on France 
would be opposed by the whole strength of England — and, I 
trust, of other powers united to curb the one powerful autocracy 

left in Europe. 

* * • • 

A correspondent in Canada writes : ** The farmers, all but the 
beet-sugar growers, declare for Free Trade. The manufacturers 
are all for increased duties, making no exception in favour of British 
goods. The net upshot of Chamberlain's agitation here has been 
■SL certain stimulus given to Protectionism and Imperialism. Of 
his special policy there has not been, so far as I have seen, a 
single endorsement." Frederic Harrison 
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The one serious argument by which Mr. Chamberlain might 
have gained ground was the evil condition of English agriculture. 
But the common sense of the labourers made them see that the 
certain disadvantage of dear food was not to be encountered for 
the problematical advantage of the protection of agricultural pro- 
duce — a protection which might soon be rendered nugatory by 
increased imports from the Colonies, to whom a preference was 
to be given, and of which the profits would chiefly go to other 
classes. Nevertheless, the state of English agriculture affords a 
serious problem. It is obvious that some reform of our land 
system is needed. But we must also adapt ourselves to the 
altered conditions resulting from the competition of new countries 
and virgin soil. And, in this relation, what has been done in 
Ireland by co-operation among farmers well deserves attention. 
The story is told in Sir Horace Plunkett*s ** Ireland in the New 
Century. * ' 

-K- « -K- -K- 

The book is a good medicine for the overweening self-satis- 
faction of the true Britisher. For ages the larger island has tried 
to impose her individualistic view of life on the smaller. The 
English in the seventeeth century found the root of Irish misery 
in her refusal of their individualistic religion. The English of 
the nineteenth found it in her want of individualistic energy and 
the business spirit. And now, at the d?iwn of the twentieth, Irish 
agriculture is reviving, because it is found that the Irish farmers 
are especially suited for co-operation. The fault of one age has. 
become the virtue of another. Sir Horace Plunkett has to admit 
that among the circumstances that have contributed to this happy 
result is the knowledge of public life, the capacity for working ia 
association, gained during the great political and agrarian up- 
heaval in Ireland. Curiously enough, while showing conclusively 
how injurious has been the interference of England in Irish affairs,, 
he remains a Unionist; yet his book is a decisive indictment of 

English rule. 

•K- -x- # « 

The Address at Essex Hall on the Day of All the Dead (Sunday, 
December 31, at 7 p.m.) will be given by Dr. Bridges, while Dr. 
Desch has this year been chosen to give the Annual Address on 
January i (8 p.m.). The lectures on the Sunday evenings in 
January (7 p.m.) will be given by Mr. Tompkins, Mr. F. J. Gould, 
of Leicester — this being the first occasion on which he addresses 
us — Mr. Descours, and Mr. Vernon Lushington, K.C. 
« « * * 

Readers of Mrs. Harrison's paper in the December number of 
this Review will be interested in a passage of the Report of the 
Board of Education for 1904-1905, published after that pztper was 
in print. The passage is as follows : — 

" An important inquiry' closely connected with the bodily and mentar 
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health of young children was conducted and concluded by five women 
inspectors between the ist April and the close of last year. It dealt with 
the age of admission of infants to Public Elementary Schools, and the. 
curriculum suited for very young children. In the result there was prac- 
tical unanimity that children between the age of three and five gain no« 
profit intellectually from school instruction, and that the mechanical 
teaching which they often receive dulls their imagination and weakens 
their power of independent observation. Kindergarten occupations 
•■' are often," says one Inspector, " distinguished by absence of occupa- 
tion," for in effect it is not education that is offered, nor even instruction 
in anything but drill, the children being kept idle, silent' and still for long 
intervals, while the teacher inspects the last little act that she has im-. 
posed upon the class by word of command. These are rather criticisms 
of the methods too often employed in Infant Schools, than of the policy 
of attempting to educate children of three and four, but it must be re- 
membered that the conditions governing the size of the classes and the 
staffing make it scarcely possible altogether to avoid this kind of 
stricture." 



At the recent Leinster Assizes at Waterford, a young man 
named Dwyer, of Kilkenny, was indicted for sedition. The fol- 
lowing account appeared in the limes: — 

" The alleged offence consisted of publishing and distributing 
seditious handbills. In addressing the grand jur^' on the subject the 
Lord Chief Baron said the allegation against the prisoner charged in 
the present case was that the handbill which he distributed was with a view 
to dissuading the young men of the country from joining the army, navy, 
or the police. Far from saying that there were not many cases which 
a person might lawfully suggest that persons should not join the army, 
there were some apostles, of peace who thought that standing armies 
were in themselves most objectionable, and a person who for than reason 
would incite others not to join the army would not in his opinion be 
guilty of sedition at all. They had heard something in recent* times of 
flogging in the navy. A person who honestly objected to flogging in 
the navy, and thought that for that reason it would be better for the 
young men of this country not to join the nav^', might endeavour ta 
dissuade them for that reason and not be guilty of any crime. There 
were hundreds of other instances which he might give them, but one 
direction he would give them in jwint of law applicable to this par- 
ticular case grounded on the particular charge before them to en- 
deavour to dissuade Irishmen from joining the army or navy for the 
alleged reason that England was ' the arch-enemy of Ireland ' was, in 
his opinion, seditious. The grand jury rejected the bill, and the 
prisoner was discharged.'' 

I have thought the judgment of the Lord Chief Baron worth 
recording. In a similar case at Sligo, the accused was convicted 
and sentenced. 

S. H. SwiXNY • 



The Bill disendowing and disestablishing the Churches irt 
France, not only the Catholic, but the Protestant and Jewish 
bodies, was passed by the Senate by a majority of 79, and was 
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signed by the President on the 9th of December. The law comes 
into operation on the ist of January next. Very liberal terms are 
g^ranted to the different religious ministers, and the religious bodies 
are to have the use of churches, chapels, and synagogues without 
the payment of rent, but after five years the priests' houses will 
revert to the State and to the communes. Though the Bill gives 
rather too favourable terms, yet the Senate showed great wisdom 
in passing it as it was received from the Chamber of Deputies, 
and in allowing full discussion, though many of the amendments 
were somewhat irrelevant. After the Pope, the chief credit for 
the Bill is due to M. Combes, the late Prime Minister, and M. 
Briand, in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Paul Descours. 
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On Sundays, January 14 and 28, there will be Social Meetings with tea at 5 p.m. 
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The Positivist Women's Guild meets on the last Wednesday in each month 
at 4P*m. (except in December). 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
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George IV Bridge, Edinburgh ; Secular Hall, Humberstone Gate, Leicester ; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co.. 70, Lord Street. Liverpool; R. S. Chrystal, zi. 
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REFORM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 



By common consent one of the worst evils inflicted on the country 
hy the Anarchist Ministry we have just dismissed was the chaos 
to which they reduced the House of Commons. For all serious 
purposes of government or legislation they left it as impotent as 
if it were a mere ** Society Crush ** — and, indeed, at last, it had 
become little more. There can be no more urgent task for the 
new Government than to rehabilitate that House — both in matters 
of form and in matters of substance. It must cease to be the 
lounge of dandies, speculators, and pushing traders, who have any 
object to serve by their seat — except promoting the people's well- 
being. It must regain the power of auditing and controlling 
expenditure. It must recover the right to review seriously all 
Bills presented to it. It must cease to be bamboozled by the guinea- 
pigs of bubble speculations. And it must not suffer its procedure 
to be turned topsy-turvy by a set of farcical tricks and legerdemain. 
Now is the moment to reform its whole procedure. 

Hours of Sitting. 
The preposterous length of sittings and the obsolete habit of 
night sittings should both be abolished. Both encourage trifling, 
dawdling, and dilatory tricks. A really business Chamber should 
cot — and need not — sit for more than five or six hours : and these 
should be continuous, as is the rule in other Parliaments and 
Councils. Let us say from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. — ^unless a large 
majority of members found it more convenient to meet from 4 p. m. 
lo 9 p.m. But this means suiting the convenience of professional 
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men — which, in itself, is an evil to be stopped. If this profligate 
habit of night sittings were abolished, Committees could begin 
their work at 10 a.m.; and ministers could begin their work at 
8 a.m., as they do in France and Germany. It would be a national 
gain to make sittings of the House impossible for busy merchants, 
lawyers, and social "strap-hangers.** Oh! for a ** Pride's 
Purge,** or perhaps an ** Honesty's Purge," for strap-hangers of 
all kinds. 

Frequent and Regular Sessions. 

The sessions should be evenly divided throughout the year — say 
four sessions of eight weeks each — leaving twenty weeks for 
four recesses. We ought to get rid of all barbarous conventions 
about grouse-shooting, ** drives," fox-hunting, and the Riviera. 
The interests of this mighty Empire require the attention of Par- 
liament continuously throughout the year. A recess of ten weeks 
in the height of summer, and three others of three weeks 
each, in early spring, autumn, and winter, would allow thirty- 
three weeks of session in each year. Men who want to kill 
poultry, vermin, or big game in East Africa or the Rockies, who 
cannot keep their health without going to Monte Carlo, Japan, or 
California, have no business to set up as legislators. Those who 
prefer gunning, gaming, and globe-trotting should stay away. 
Parliament ought to be made the worst club — not the best — in 
the Kingdom. 

Limits of Debate. 

One of the best of all reforms* would be a time limit for speeches* 
The London County Council limit of fifteen minutes, able to be 
extended by vote, has worked admirably. Speeches of that length 
are heard with attention, and their shortness gives spirit to the 
debate. A man who has anything solid to say can express it 
best with a time limit, capable of expansion by vote. One of the 
most famous orators of modem times once told me that his 
rare power of retaining the ear of the House lay in his invariable 
practice qf limiting his speeches to twenty minutes. * * They know 
I shall not weary them," he said, and no man was ever more wil- 
lingly heard. A minister, or the leader of a group, could always 
obtain an hour's time, if he wanted it by two successive votes. 
A time limit is essential to good business argument, to the atten- 
tion of the House, and to practical legislation. The wearisome 
conventional hammering of fourteen points, in imitation of Peel 
and Gladstone, has long been the curse of real work and the 
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nausea of practical men. In view of party unfairness the time 
extension might require a three-fourths vote. 

* * The Closure ' ' for genuine debates is an indispensable ma- 
chine for Parliamentary work ; but, in view of the tyrannical way 
in which, of late, it has been exercised, it needs to be carefully 
saf guarded, and perhaps the best protection would be to require 
a two-thirds majority for its exercise, and, above all, a really 
just, able, and impartial Speaker. Closure by compartments is 
an intolerable abuse, and is, in essence, government by ukase* A 
time limit for speeches and an honest resort to closure by two-thirda 
would make closure by compartment a needless and wanton oppres. 
sion by a majority. The childish trick of '* blocking " by bogus 
notices and all similar manoeuvres to obstruct business should be 
swept away with a stern hand,' as well as the "week-ends," 
dinner nights, and other habits of the idle rich. 

Committees. 
No doubt sittings of five or six hours, or about thirty hours per 
week, would not suffice for all purposes, if we retain the obsolete 
nonsense of Committees of the whole House. It is an archaic 
absurdity unknown to other Parliaments. They, like the London 
County Council and similar bodies, examine all projects and Bills 
in small select Committees, sitting in convenient rooms, like the 
board of a railway or bank. The practice of the London County 
Council is at hand with an excellent model. Separate Com- 
mittees of ten or twenty members quietly discuss the details of 
every scheme ; their chairman presents to the Council in full 
session a printed report, which is read and considered in clauses 
by every member before he comes to the session. Bills once read 
should be remitted to a Special Committee ; considered by them 
in private session, explained in printed reports, and then finally 
passed or rejected by the House. The whole of the tedious forms 
of ** three readings," Committee, '* report," passed in a floating 
crowd of 200 or 300 members, of whom not one in ten knows what 
is being done — all this scandalous refuse of dry bones should be 
revised root and branch. 

Special Committees. 

Many years ago I published two essays on the reform of th<* 

House of Commons, on the abuses which were choking it, and the 

need for a more rational system of work, I would refer to the 

Nineteenth Century^ vol. x, pp. 317-340, September, 1881, No. 
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55 ; and vol. xi, pp. 9-28, January, 1882, No. 59. The scheme 
I now offer for consideration is this. In each session some twelve 
Special' Committees, corresponding to the principal offices — say, 
Finance, Foreign Policy, Army, Navy, Education, Trade, Law, 
Local Government, Scotland, Ireland, India, Colonies. Each 
Special Committee to consist of some thirteen or fifteen members, 
together amounting to about one quarter of the whole House. 
The selection to be made, not by the Government or the majority, 
but by a carefully devised system of proportional representation, 
so as to give to each section of the House the exact number 
of members to which the size of their own group entitles them. 

If the Committees collectively numbered 165 members, a party 
amounting to two-thirds of the House could elect 1 10 ; a party 
amounting to one quarter of the House could elect forty-one ; a 
party amounting to one-tenth of the House could elect sixteen. It 
would be a first step to office to have served on such Committee. 
Each Committee should elect its own chairman, and have power 
to sit at any hour on any day, even if it chose during a recess, with 
the right to summon and examine any Minister, in or out of the 
Cabinet, Peer or Commoner, and with power to sit in secret with 
an oath of secrecy. The members of the Committees for Foreign 
Policy and the two Services might even be sworn in as Privy 
Councillors, owning the same responsibilities. 

To one of these twelve Committees every Bill, resolution, or 
scheme laid before the House and referred for consideration should 
be submitted, whether brought in by the Government or by a 
private member. It would then be considered clause by clause, 
as private Bills now are, finally embodied in a Report, with one 
or more dissentient Reports ; and, when printed and circulated in 
due course, submitted to the whole House for one decisive vote. 
This is the course of business followed by practical Councils and 
by foreign Parliaments. It is the only way in which full consi- 
deration and due expedition can be secured in any legislative 
body. By means of it the House of Commons, in sittings of six 
hours, during 165 days in the year (omitting Saturdays and 
Sundays), would do infinitely more work than it is accustomed to 
scramble through in broken sittings of eight or nine hours, 
Crowded into six or seven early months down to September. 

There remain other reforms which would need legislation, and 
need not now be considered — Redistribution, no plural voting, re- 
gistration, electoral expenses, elections to be held throughout the 
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kingdom on the same day, to be announced by telegraph by 
Royal proclamation ; and abolition of the whole obsolete mum- 
mery of writs, re-election on accepting office, official uniforms, 
*• swearing-in,'* Sergeant-at-Arms, grilled ladies* gallery, tea on 
the terrace, dinner-parties in the cellars, and the whole tomfoolery 
of mediaeval ceremony and modern smart amusements. The 
legislation and government of this Empire ought to be treated as 
seriously as if it were at least a railway or the Bank of England » 
and not a Lord Mayor's Guildhall function or a Society lady's At 
Home. Reform of the Upper House, especially of its effete 
privilege of Final Appeal in Law Cases, is too big a subject to be 
treated here. Those eager reformers who cry out — ** Oh ! reform 
it altogether! " will have to wait a bit. For it is more likely to 
be reformed, like the government of Ireland, by the now popula*" 
method of advancing ** by instalments." 

Frederic Harrison 



CHINA AND POSITIVISM 



In the ** Politique Positive," Vol. IV, near the end of that work, 
Auguste Comte discussed the question how best the Religion of 
Humanity, when it has been adopted by the West, can be 
presented to the Asiatic and African populations, and what points 
of theoretic agreement, or similarities of sentiment there are be- 
tween Positivism and the doctrines of those populations which 
would enable the final faith to be more easily established amongst 
them. In the course of this inquiry it is noteworthy that he 
classes the Chinese among the Theological nations. 

In the first series of his ** Correspond ance Inedite," there is 
a remarkable letter addressed by him in 1856 to his disciple, 
M. de Capellen, whom he highly esteemed. In this letter he 
advises him to occupy the abundant leisure at his command in a 
serious study of the Chinese language, with a view to the thorough 
understanding of the corresponding civilisation. I can imagine 
that some persons, on being informed of this suggestion, may 
have considered it to be one of the bizarreries of genius — an occa- 
sional fancy of a powerful and comprehensive mind, rather than a 
dictate of sober policy. But this would have been, in my judgment, 
an entire mistake. The proposal had a direct connection with 
his great mission, of which he never lost sight. In urging it, he 
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says that he has recently been surveying the several countries of 
the world in relation to the problem of the diffusion of the universal 
religion, and that his attention has been specially attracted by the 
Chinese civilisation, which was sure to come before long into 
closer relations with the West. Now, what it is specially impor- 
tant to observe is that his view of that civilisation is not now the 
same as he had expressed in the ** Politique Positive." He no 
longer regards China as one of the theologist nations, but would 
describe it as a "fetishocracy" — the primitive religion — Fetishism 
— having been early systematised in China as perfectly as was 
possible before its destined incorporation in Positivism. When 
the letter to M. de Capellen was written, Comte was preparing 
his ** Synthase Subjective,'* and, accordingly, we find in the 
introduction to that work the following passage: ** A special 
combination of circumstances, particularly of a social kind, dis- 
posed the Chinese civilisation to develop Fetishism to a degree 
not possible elsewhere. More systematised than in any other case, 
it there prevailed over Theolc^ism, and preserved the third part 
of our species from the regime of castes." [The italics are mine.] 
M. Laffitte, inspired by this passage, as he himself tells us, in 
his public lectures treated the religious system of China as syste- 
matised Fetishism. And in His admirable book, ** Considera- 
tions Generales sur T Ensemble de la Civilisation Chinoise," with 
which all Positivists should make themselves acquainted,* he 
develops, with competent learning and great ability, this — without 
doubt the correct — view of the subject. 

In studying China, we must keep before us primarily what is 
properly the national religion, treating as secondary — as, in fact, 
** modifiers " only — the creed of Buddhism, and the metaphysical 
doctrine of Lao-Tseu, which last Is of comparatively little import- 
ance. Buddhism, as everyone knows, originated in India, and, 
having for some time made remarkable progress in that country 
under the patronage of royal pers6nages, was finally overcome and 
driven out by Brahmanism, which it had sought to reform. It was 
imported into, and naturalised in, the surrounding countries — in 
Ceylon, Indo-China, China, and Japan. But the original and 
genuinely national religion of China is not theological, is absolutely 
free from supernatural myths, and has no doctrine of a future life 
such as theologies teach. 

There are, as Comte says in the letter above-quoted, in the 

* There is a good English translation by Mr. J. C. Hall. 
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Chinese religion closer special affinities to Positivism in cultus, in 
dogma, and in r%ime, than are to be found anywhere else — consist- 
ing in the worship of ancestors, the apotheosis of the real world, 
and the preponderance of the social aim. Let me comment briefly 
on the three points of contact, or tendencies to unity, here 
indicated. 

First, as to the worship of ancestors, it is the characteristic 
feature of our religion, which recognises the principle of social 
continuity — that the living are governed by the dead, and acknow- 
ledges with reverence and gratitude all that has been done in the 
past for the improvement of man's condition and nature. Posi- 
tivism expands the conception by directing this gratitude and 
veneration, not merely to our direct ancestors, but to all our prede- 
cessors, of whatever country they were citizens, who have rendered 
real service to mankind, as is shown by the admirable Historic 
Calendar constructed by our Founder. 

Secondly, as to the apotheosis of the real world, the mental 
basis of the Chinese civilisation is Fetishism systematised by the 
worship of Heaven, which holds the highest place in the cultual 
system. Some have supposed that heaven here stands for a divine 
being like the gods of the Western world. But this is an error ; 
heaven means the visible arch which seems to surmount and envelop 
us, conceived as endowed with life, and sympathising with and 
influencing human affairs. I may observe in passing that there 
are clear traces in another family of mankind of a similar early 
worship. The Indo-European, or Aryan, beyond doubt worshipped 
the heavens ; and this is in later times evidenced by the language 
of the Romans in the phrase ** sub Divo,'* and is indicated by the 
verse of Ennius, which Cicero quotes : — 

Aspice hoc sublime candens quem invocant omnes Jovem. 
The individual heavenly bodies — the sun, moon, and planets — 
are also objects of worship to the Chinese. The second great 
fetish is the Earth, and associated with it are the mountains, rivers, 
and other great terrestrial objects . which influence mankind. The 
worships of Heaven and of the Earth are regularly organised by the 
State, and their principal solemnities are conducted by the Em- 
peror himself. This is the * * apotheosis of the real world ' ' of which 
Comte speaks, and which, in somewhat altered form, will be 
everywhere practised in the normal future. All the authorities 
remark on the strong attachment to the native soil which these 
habits have developed in the Chinese, and on the love of Nature — in 
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particular, the passionate admiration of flowers — which has been 
thus cultivated in them. 

Lastly, the Chinese attach to morals — to the regu- 
lation of life — the highest place in their education, and 
it is essentially by his moral teaching that Confucius 
has won the profound and abiding veneration of his fellow 
countrymen, exhibited in the high honours bestowed on him and on 
his posterity. And the supremacy of morals, I need scarcely 
say, is one of the most vital principles of Positivism ; that 
science is placed at the head of the encyclopaedic course, and of 
the three forms of progress — materiaj, intellectual, and moral — 
Comte never loses an opportunity of insisting on the last as the 
most important. 

Here, then, are several harrfionies between Chinese thought 
and the final religion, which will facilitate in time to come the 
adoption of the latter by this vast branch of the human race. But 
there is one grave defect in the intellectual system of the nation 
which it will be the principal task of Western influence in the 
future to supply. Abstract science — the only true science — is abso> 
lutely wanting- Concrete observation has produced in abundance 
works of what is properly called natural history, describing the 
forms, characters, and modes of existence of different sorts of 
beings, inorganic or living ; but the whole body of abstract science 
— the study of phenomena as distinct from that of the bodies which 
severally manifest them — ^by which alone the Laws of Nature can 
be ascertained, is foreign to their ideas. There are immense his- 
torical compilations, but no statical or dynamical doctrine of society 
to explain them. The morality of Confucius and Mencius, though 
eminently worthy of respect, is yet only empirical ; it is not founded 
on a true theory of human nature, nor on the cosmological 
sciences which exhibit the relations of man to his physical environ- 
ment. This general deficiency is a natural result of the continued 
reign of Fetishism. The habit of abstraction, without which the 
higher science is impossible, has elsewhere historically come in 
with Polytheism — with the creation of a set of divinities who take 
the place of the indwelling life attributed to bodies by primitive 
thought, and preside not over individual objects, but over the 
qualities common to a variety of objects or groups of objects. 
But a Theological phase can be dispensed with in an evolution 
which will be guided by a true doctrine of social progress. The first 
boon that Western influence embodied in Positivism will bestow 
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on China will be the modification of the national mind, by intro- 
ducing the systematic cultivation of Abstraction, through 
the Encyclopaedic teaching of the seven sciences, not merely to 
the intellectual leaders of the country, but to the whole popu- 
lation. Thus, without the offence given by theological mis- 
sions, something will be done in the way of compensation for the 
oppressive action too often exercised by the Western nations on 
China, which, to use Comte's language, they have pillaged, 
harassed, or even poisoned, though she had done them no wrong. 

John K. Ingram 



HOME RULE AND LABOUR 



Before the genuine reformers in the new Parliament — among 
whom I reckon the Prime Minister — determine their plan of cam- 
paign, the first thing they will have to do is to ascertain their own 
numerical strength. About this, little is as yet known. So-called 
Liberals, who dread real reforms, worked the Protectionist scare for 
all it was worth long after its hollowness should have been re- 
cognised by everyone. The electors were exhorted to put aside 
all other questions and accept a profession of fidelity to Free Trade 
as a sufficient title to their suffrages. Of course, in many cases 
they were not so easily satisfied, and there is reason to hope that 
the new House of Commons contains an unusually large number 
of genuine reformers. But I fear it will be found before the 
Session has lasted many weeks that among the members who in 
these early days are reckoned as Liberals, there are not a few 
whose chief concern will be to maintain the status quo, not only as 
to Free Trade, but as to everything else. 

No question, I think, will test the. quality of the Liberal party 
more speedily and more decisively than that of restoring trade 
unions to the rights and immunities which they possessed before 
recent judicial decisions. This is a measure which does not brook 
delay. As long as the judge-made law remains what it is, the action 
of unions is paralysed, and their funds, slowly and painfully ac- 
cumulated out of the weekly sixpences or shillings of poor labour- 
ing men, are being transferred, by thousands of pounds at a time, 
into the pockets of their employers. While I am writing, another 
case of this kind is being argued in the Court of Appeal. It is 
this intolerable wrong and the impossibility, hitherto, of obtaining 
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any redress from either of the old Parliamentary parties, that has 
brought such a large and sudden increase to the representation of 
Labour in the House of Commons. Till lately, though trade union 
leaders have advocated direct representation of Labour in Parlia- 
ment, the rank and file, with the exception of the miners, showed 
little readiness to authorise the employment of their funds for this 
purpose ; and if the short-sighted greediness of employers and the 
class-bias, conscious or unconscious, of judges and special juries, 
emboldened by the apparent growth of the forces of reaction, 
had not dealt this succession of deadly blows at associated labour, 
it might have been long before an organised Labour party made its 
appearance in the House of Commons. 

A Bill to remove the grievances complained of has been pro- 
mised, and before these pages are published will probably have been 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne. As some Conserva- 
tives dre now lamenting their blindness in not hastening to con- 
ciliate the trade unionists in the last Parliament, it may be thought 
that this Bill will pass without difficulty. But if its provisions are 
such as would restore the unions completely to the position they 
enjoyed before the recent decisions, it is certain to encounter the 
most determined opposition from the employers and lawyers on 
both sides of the House, not, perhaps, on the second reading, but 
in Committee. It will tax the skill of the Labour members to 
devise any form of words about picketing which middle-class 
judges will not manage to strain and pervert : not having reason, 
in these times, to dread the retribution which overtook Chief 
Justice Berkley, who was arrested as he sat on the Bench, by order 
of the Long Parliament, for the judgment he had delivered on ship- 
money two years before. A demand still more important, and 
still more likely to be resisted, is the immunity of union funds 
from actions for damages. Mr. Asquith's language about this in 
the debate on Mr. Shackleton's Bill in 1903 was far from satis- 
factory. It is to be hoped that he will not be allowed to meddle 
with the drafting and management of the Bill about to be intro- 
duced. 

If the Labour party are to be successful in this and other 
matters, they must not rely entirely on the Government. They 
will have to look round for allies. If the promised Bill falls short 
of their requirements, they can move amendments, upon which 
the Government may allow its followers to vote as they please. 
This would afford an excellent test of the quality of the Minis* 
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terial majority. A considerable number of Radicals would, no 
doubt, vote with the Labour party ; how many, I suppose, no one 
at present can guess. Even from the Conservative side some 
support may possibly be forthcoming ; for there are signs that 
Mr. Chamberlain's motto is going to be " Acheronta movebo.'' 

But there is no quarter from which such thorough-going and 
undivided assistance can be assured as the Irish party. Irish pa- 
triots, like trade unionists, have an interest in bridling the lawyers 
and restricting the range of the law of conspiracy, from which both 
of them have suffered so much injustice. But there will have to 
be reciprocity, and there should be no difficulty in arranging it. 
When Home Rule was before Parliament, I believe Labour mem- 
bers never failed to vote for it, though it may not have been 
always a prominent article in their programme. In truth, it is 
not till now that they have had much help to offer. But 50 Labour 
and 83 Irish members, with nothing to keep them apart, unless it 
be decaying religious prejudices, should be able to negotiate and 
faithfully carry out an alliance extremely valuable to both parties — 
an alliance which, I am sure, the Prime Minister and the best of 
his colleagues would view with nothing but satisfaction. I was 
glad, therefore, to see that the first thing Mr. Keir Hardie and 
Mr. Barnes did after their election was to go over to Dublin. 

I give Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman credit for being a 
genuine reformer. I am inclined to believe that he would like to 
go a good deal further in the path of reform than any Prime 
Minister we have yet had. But he cannot be expected to propose 
measures which are not likely to obtain sufficient support in the 
House. At all events, it would be folly to do so until he has got 
out of this Parliament all the good work it can be made to do, and 
it has become ripe for dissolution. In the meantime I believe he 
will welcome all manifestations of reforming zeal, and will gladly 
avail himself of such driving force as they can impart. We know 
that he is a convinced and hearty supporter of Home Rule, and 
that he is ready to propose it at the first opportune moment. We 
know, too, that he has carefully guarded himself against giving 
any pledges either that he will or will not take some step in that 
direction before the present Parliament is dissolved. All asser- 
tions to the contrary are unsupported by a tittle of evidence. 
Those who make them never venture to quote the words that the 
Prime Minister has used. In the January number of the Posiiivist 
Review I gave the declaration he made at Stirling ; and I think it 
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well to give here what I believe have been his only public 
utterances since then as to the time when he would propose a 
scheme of Home Rule. 

What other than this is the foundation of our Irish policy — that 
those domestic affairs which concern the Irish people only, and not 
ourselves, should, as and when opportunity offers, be placed in their 
hands ?-;-( Albert Hall, December 21st.) 

I believe that the proper solution of the difficulty of Irish govern- 
ment lies in the reference to an Irish body of all Irish questions with 
which Scotland and England have no immediate concern ; and I should 
propose to myself to support a scheme of that sort as time and oppor- 
tunity may offer. But I do not think that in the immediate future 
there is any chance of such an opportunity occurring.— (Inverkeithing, 
January 12th.) 

It would have been easy for the speaker to say, ** in the present 
Parliament." But he was careful not to say it. Later sessions of 
this Parliament are not ** the immediate future.'* The Spectator 
chose to suppress these important utterances, as it suppressed the 
Stirling declaration, thereby showing its consciousness of what 
they meant, and preferred to quote the pledges of Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey. But even these, upon examination, may 
be found to be less definite ths^n the Spectator thinks ; and, in 
any case, as. Lord John Russell once said, when subordinate 
Ministers disagree with the Premier it is they who have to resign » 
not he. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is to-day a much more 
powerful and popular person than any of his colleagues, and the 
more firmly he asserts his authority in the Cabinet, the more 
heartily will the Liberal party follow his lead. 

The Irish party, if frankly and fairly treated, are not likely to 
insist on a complete scheme of Home Rule during the present Parlia- 
ment. They will probably be well satisfied in the early sessions 
with substantial administrative reforms and the repeal of the 
Crimes Act. This may involve a collision with the House of 
Lords, as Mr. Balfour intended it should when he devised the 
Act nineteen years ago. But such collisions are to be sought, not 
avoided, by this House of Commons. In some later session the 
Prime Minister will no doubt be able to carry one of those '* in- 
stalments *' of Home Rule which he foreshadowed at Stirling. 
But the really important thing is that whenever the time comes 
for another General Election, it should be made to turn unmis- 
takably on the question of Home Rule. This is what the Union- 
ists want above all things to avoid. They hope to have some 
colour for again alleging that the country was not consult^ 
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specifically on that issue, and that therefore the Lords will be 
justified in rejecting any Bill that may be passed in the House of 
Commons. This hope will be disappointed if the Prime Minister, 
when he dissolves the present Parliament, makes it clear that he 
intends to propose either a further instalment or a complete scheme 
of Home Rule. 

But if the Liberal party is to take these steps towards satis- 
fying Irish aspirations it will look for some return. For instance, 
.Mr. Redmond's followers had better leave the question of English 
education to be dealt with exclusively by English members. No 
one can expect them to abate their claims for their own religion 
in their own country. But they will be ill-advised if they put their 
votes at the disposal of English Conservatives and Clericals. 

E. S. Beesly 



THE PARTITION OF BENGAL 



Among the worst legacies bequeathed to India by Lord Curzon 
is undoubtedly the partition of Bengal. There had, indeed, been 
many complaints that that large and populous province was too 
great a charge for a single Lieutenant-Governor. But, if that 
was so, two solutions of the problem lay ready at hand, either of 
which would have been a considerable relief, while together they 
would have entirely removed the difficulty. The first was to 
make Bengal into a Governorship like Bombay and Madras, 
where the Governor has the assistance of an Executive Council 
of two members, who share his duties. The second was to form 
Behar into a. separate province of some forty or fifty million in- 
habitants. This separation has long been desired by the majority 
of the people of Berar, who speak Hindustani and not Bengali. 
The only objection to it is that* it would deprive the civilians of 
Bengal of some of the healthiest stations. But it would not have 
satisfied the Government who, as is now admitted [Cd. 2746, 
pp. 6 and 70], wished, by dividing the Bengali population and 
removing a large portion from political connection with Calcutta, to 
lessen their influence on public affairs. Ifie people of Bengal, 
though foremost in proclaiming the national unity of India, have 
retained a strong local patriotism, and the proposed separation, 
secretly engineered after a more moderate scheme had bef n with- 
drawn, has produced an outburst of public indignation^ unex- 
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ampled in British India. It is noteworthy for several reasons. 
It is not a movement of the educated only, but of the whole 
people, including' many sections who have hitherto taken no part 
in politics. It has introduced into Indian public life a new weapon 
— the boycott of English goods, a plan which could not have even 
a passing success unless it rested on a widespread determination. 
It affords a signal instance of the great vice of such govern- 
ments as that of India — ^the neglect or even defiance of public 
opinion. No administrative excellence in such a scheme can make 
up for the want of public support, still less can any such scheme be 
other than a failure in presence of general hostility. Will the 
new Government of England — from fear of retracing steps already 
taken — another Anglo-Indian weakness — in neglect of all the prin- 
ciples it professes, countenance and condone this defiance of the 
public will? If so, it will be faced by a hideous dilemma — either 
it will have to govern by a long continuance of the oppressive 
measures already enforced in many parts of Bengal, or it will have 
to yield as a consequence of the difficulties involved what might 
now be granted as an application of sound principles of govern- 
ment. S. H. SwiNNV 



PEACE AND PROGRESS 

The Annual Address delivered in Essex Hally January i, 1906, 
by Dr. C. H. Desch 

♦ 

PART IL— THE CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS 
The war is over, but it has left a terrible legacy behind it. The 
Russian discontent, which had hitherto shown itself only in secret 
revolutionary movements, in the existence of a literature of revolt, 
and in assassinations and sporadic outbreaks, has now burst into 
flame, and Russia is in a state, not of revolution, but of anarchy. 

It is impossible to avoid a comparison of the condition of 
Russia at the present time with that of France in 1789. In both 
countries we see an ignorant peasantry, living in extreme poverty, 
hardly treated by an unsympathetic landlord class, and yet fana- 
tically attached to the institution of monarchy and to the dominant 
religion. In both cases the ruler is a well-intentioned man of weak 
character. Louis XVI was not a tyrant, he undoubtedly wished 
well to his people, in a private station of life he would have been 
a philanthropist, Nicolas II is a man capable of generous senti- 
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metits and enthusiasms — witness his initiation of The Hague Con- 
ference. But history shows us that such a monarch, amiable but 
weak and incompetent, is of all men the least fitted to deal with 
revolutions. He oscillates between large concessions to the 
demands of reformers, often failing of their effect through being 
withheld until after the moment has passed at which they could 
have saved the situation, and despotic attempts to crush all 
revolt by force. Such a monarch listens alternately to the reac- 
tionary and to the reforming parties among his counsellors, alter- 
nately offending the one by his concessions and the other by his 
resistance to reform. 

Russia of to-day, like France at the close of the 
eighteenth century, has its intellectual minority with its 
national ideals. The Russian thinkers are not, it is 
true, on a level with the Encyclopaedists, they are less original, 
and, with the exception of Tolstoy, are perhaps chiefly to be re- 
garded as interpreters of Western thought in their own country; 
but the parallel is still sufficiently close. In both cases, too, we 
see a powerful aristocracy, entirely divorced from the people, and 
insistent on upholding its privileges, and a multitude of govern- 
ment officials, regarded everywhere as oppressors. But the 
Russian problem is complicated by the existence in the towns of 
modern industrial conditions — the factory system and its attendant 
evils tending to aggravate the political dissatisfaction. Add to 
this the presence of a vein of savagery latent in the Russian 
which was absent from the Frenchman (although something of it 
was seen in the Vendeean war), and the fact that the Russian 
empire includes many distinct nationalities, the moulding of which 
to a uniform pattern has been attempted by force, and the problem 
is seen to be exceedingly complex. In spite of all that has been 
written on the subject, our knowledge of political conditions in 
Russia is very scanty, and it is therefore very difficult to appreciate 
the attitude of the different parties and the trend of the forces at 
work. 

To an outsider the attitude adopted by the Russian Liberals 
has been decidedly disappointing. Count Witte is probably far 
from being an ideal leader, but it would seem better to have trusted 
him and to have co-operated with him in making the promi$ed 
reforms real and effective. The reform leaders seem, however, 
to have been lacking in the sense of relativity, to have been 
enamoured of absolute dogmas like that of universal suffrage, and 
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to have sacrificed immediate partial reforms for vagfue Utopian 
dreams. The grant of the Douma was received by them with 
suspicion and mistrust. It was at once said to be so hedged round 
with restrictions as to be practically worthless. But it was not 
to be expected that Russia should enter at once upon a complete 
parliamentary system on the English model, for which no European 
country is so little fitted. To an unprejudiced observer, the grant 
of an elective assembly, however limited in its scope, would seem 
the essential, the future of such an assembly would depend on the 
men who composed it. We are brought back again to our French 
parallel. The Court called together the States General with the 
utmost reluctance, and with the firmest resolve that its proceedings 
should be kept within the narrowest limits. It met hedged round 
with restrictions, and strictly forbidden to go beyond its allotted 
province. But the States General had its Mirabeau, its Bailly, its 
Sieyes, and so many others, and we know what they made of it, 
how from an almost formal and powerless body it became the 
National Assembly, and the part that it played in the Revolution. 
Has the Russian party of reform such men amongst its leaders? 
We do not know, but, if so, then we may be sure that the Douma 
would not long remain an empty form. If it has not, then a 
grant of the fullest parliamentary institutions would be powerless 
to save Russia. The good organisation and comparatively liberal 
tendencies of the Zemstvos, or local asemblies, have long been 
striking facts in Russian internal politics, and those bodies may 
be expected to play an important part^in the development of a 
stable political and administrative system. 

We should, however, guard against the pharisaical tone adopted 
by most of our journalists in the discussion of the Russian revolu- 
tion. They protest loudly against the monstrous injustice of 
refusing an immediate grant of full representative government to 
the peasants, but at the same time resist the grant of even 
slight representation to the natives of India, who, in intelligence, 
rank at least equally with the Russians. The military and bureau- 
cratic rule is denounced, but the despotic control of our vast 
Indian Empire by a handful of civil and military officials meets 
with no protest. Autonomy for Finland and Poland is demanded, 
and it is declared that the administration of those countries in 
accordance with the wishes of their inhabitants is so obviously an 
act of necessary justice as to require no defence, but the government 
of Ireland in accordance with the wishes of the Irish is the dream 
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of a rebellious and disloyal people. A sense of the relativity of 
conditions of government is too often lacking in the discussion of 
this question. Institutions suited to populations such as our own, 
which have built up their liberties through centuries, are unsuited 
to one which has only recently been liberated from serfdom, and a 
large part of which has passed almost at a bound from feudalism 
to modern industrialism. 

It is not Russia alone which is entering on a new era. Japan 
has entered the ranks of the great Powers, being the first non- 
Christian State to occupy that position. That Japan will ever 
become Christian may be dismissed as an idle dream, and from 
the fact that it has never reached the more highly developed 
stages of theological belief, its transition to the positive stage 
should be greatly facilitated, and the remarkable readiness with 
which Western ideas are assimilated in Japan may even make the 
change a rapid one. It is a great mistake to imagine that Japan 
has suddenly become civilised. Its true civilisation is that which 
grew up during its long history, that which is evidenced by its art, 
its science, its industry, and, if we were acquainted with it, its 
literature. These, and not its newly-acquired facility in using man- 
slaying appliances, are the real elements of its civilisation. 

The evolution of Japan will form a sociological study of im- 
mense interest. Its isolated geographical position has made its 
history a remarkably homogeneous one, until recently practically 
uninfluenced by the West. That study is only possible to a 
Japanese who has adopted the methods of modern sociology ► 
The remarkable parallels to be found between Japanese and Euro- 
pean evolution are in themselves weighty evidence for the possibility 
of establishing general sociological laws. 

Now the long isolation is broken, and Japan has joined the 
industrial nations, stepping at once into the possession of modern 
resources, and entering the comparative struggle for markets, and 
we have yet to see how it will bear the change. The Japanese have 
shown that they have the qualities necessary to carry on a vast 
war successfully, it remains to be seen whether they have the 
far higher qualities which are required to organise an industrial 
nation on principles of justice. * They have already adopted the 
European factory system with its obvious advantages, but also 
with its terrible attendant evils. With the Oriental carelessness 
of life, it is easy to see how horrible that system may become if 
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unrestrained. The treatment of this industrial problem will be the 
most severe test of Japanese character. 

I have spoken so long of the condition of foreign politics 
because, as has been so often pointed out here, external peace is 
a necessary condition of internal reform. A nation which is 
continually distracted by alarms of war, crushed by the taxation 
necessary to maintain costly armaments, and often drained of 
its best citizens by conscription, is in no position to carry out any 
serious scheme of social amelioration. Still more important in 
its influence is the lowering of the moral tone brought about by a 
state of war, a callousness, a glorification of brute strength and 
depreciation of all the qualities of gentleness and tenderness. 

We have a new Government in this country, free from the evil 
record of the last one, and numbering among its members many 
men of genuinely liberal and enlightened mind. That Government 
finds one magnificent opportunity presented to it. It finds the 
most cordial relations, which it will have little diflSculty in main- 
taining, already established with France, America, and Japan. 
With tact, the establishment of friendly relations with Germany 
and Russia should be entirely practicable. The terms on which 
we stand with; the other Powers are excellent. Now is the 
time to initiate that general reduction of armaments, or at least 
a check on their further increase, which has been suggested and 
discussed under less favourable circumstances. That arrest in 
the increase of the terrible burden of militarism must be approved 
in principle by all the Powers ; several have before expressed their 
willingness to join in such a movement if it should be general. 
To initiate such a movement, to do something to make it practic- 
able, is the greatest achievement at present open to a European 
statesman. 

Great and organised opposition to any such proposals may be 
expected. We have at the present time a movement, largely 
initiated by professional soldiers, directed to the increase of 
militarism. The old half-truth that the best way to secure peace 
is to prepare for war, is now carried to its logical conclusion. We 
are told that voluntary military service is insufficient for safety, and 
that we must follow the example of continental nations. Lord 
Roberts and other agitators tell us they do not aim at con- 
scription. It is to be disguised under other names, ** a nation in 
arms," *' a citizen army," and so on ; but the thing itself is 
equally objectionable, under whatever title it may masquerade. 
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Military service for a short period in each year is as much to be 
opposed as service for one or more years. And the introduction 
of military training into schocJs, in the specious guise of physical 
instruction, is to be strenuously opposed. 

At a time when so many activities are directed towards social 
reform, the actual results must be confessed to be disappointing. 
In an industrial state such as ours, social problems arise faster 
than they can be solved, and we are confronted by an accumulation 
of the problems of past generations. The comparative want of 
success of the movements towards social reform is partly to be 
accounted for by the absence of any guiding principle. What 
great results may be accomplished under the mfluence of such a 
principle may be seen by a study of the early and mid-Victorian 
period in this country. That has been d^cribed as the period of 
Benthamite Liberalism. The doctrines of Bentham and his school 
governed not only philosophical thought in England, but the prac- 
tice of legislators and philanthropists. It may be admitted that 
Benthamism was in many ways a narrow creed, but its great 
strength lay in its logical completeness, and in the consistency 
with which it could be, and often was, applied to practical affairs. 
It proved to be insufficiently plastic, and having failed to adapt 
itself to newer conditions, has fallen into disrepute, perhaps 
undeserved. 

Professor Dicey, who has recently studied the connection 
between legislative changes and public opinion in England in the 
last century, has termed the period which succeeded that of 
Benthamite Liberalism the era of collectivism. But it is not so in 
the sense in which the former term is applied. The later period is 
certainly not dominated by the doctrines of Marx, or of any other 
collectivist theorist, as the earlier one was by those of Bentham. 
In fact, th[e collectivist doctrine of the orthodox Socialist is 
perhaps not the most striking element in the present movement. It 
would seem to be rather a leaning towards what Buckle called 
the ** protective spirit,*' which may roughly be defined as the dis- 
position to look to the State to do that which in another condition 
of society would be done by individuals, to multiply the occasions 
of interference of the State with private actions, whether in the 
direction of encouragement or of restraint. The Marxian theory 
of capital plays an unimportant part in this, the inclination to look 
for such interference is almost as marked in those entirely unin- 
fluenced by that theory as in its avowed adherents. The self- 
reliant spirit and love of liberty which characterised the older 
Liberals is now less conspicuous, and there is a general willing- 
ness to submit to restrictions which they would have thought harm- 
ful. Some socialistic systems aim at the establishment of an 
immense bureaucracy, a thing to which the English mind has an 
almost instinctive repugnance. We express surprise that the 
French and Germans should willingly submit to the dictation of 
a huge army of officials, we hold up our hands in horror at the 
tyranny of the Russian bureaucracy, but we are drifting towards 
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the establishment of an equally powerful and dictatorial system 
here, with no guarantee against the evil effects which we are 
so ready to recognise abroad. 

The older Individualism was based on the doctrine that the 
interest of one was ultimately the interest of all. It was apparently 
selfish ; but, as interpreted by humane men, was far from being 
so in fact. The doctrine of laisses faire was not the product of 
indolence and indifference, it was due to the honest belief that the 
unrestrained play of natural forces was likely in general to lead to 
good results. That it is now discredited is largely due to the fact 
that the system of economics then accepted as beyond dispute has 
proved to be unscientific and untrustworthy. 

A newer individualism, more directly and obviously selfish in 
character, is now assuming some d^ree of prominence. It is 
based on an exaggeration of the importance of the Darwinian 
factor in evolution. Darwin showed the struggle between com- 
peting forms to be an important means of perfecting organisms 
and of bringing new species into existence. Some of his followers 
— Darwin himself never fell into this error — have represented it 
as tlie exclusive means of development ; not only in biology, but 
also in sociology, and have thus regarded the progress of societies 
as merely the result of competition, that is, of selfish warfare. 
Such a doctrine justifies the assertion of the individual to the 
detriment of others, on the ground that his action ultimately bene- 
fits the race — that is, the survivors, and any effort to mitigate the 
severity of the struggle is logically regarded as a futile attempt to 
interfere with the play of natural forces. Such a theory is not 
only repugnant to the normal ethical sense, it is also scientifically 
false, since it neglects the other known factors of evolution. It 
has been abundantly shown that voluntary co-operation plays a 
great part in the development, a part which is the greater the 
higher the society concerned. 

The study of social questions is greatly hampered by 
the absence of a thoroughly sound and consistent theory 
of economics. The older economists, Adam Smith in 
particular, recognising the complexity of the problem before 
them, deliberately restricted themselves to a single aspect, 
the material, excluding moral considerations altogether. But 
they only did so for the same reason that an engineer, in studying 
a machine, may find it necessary at first to exclude all considera- 
tions of friction. He knows that he can make the necessary 
corrections after he has completely solved the problem on the 
simpler assumption, and this Adam Smith also intended to do, 
although the task proved to be beyond his powers. Many of his 
followers, however, have overlooked this limitation, and after 
having worked out their problems on the purely material basis, 
put forward their conclusions as valid, without any consideration 
of the ethical factor. This error vitiates many modern systems of 
economics. Comte's doctrine that ** wealth is social in its origin, 
and should be so in its destination,** furnishes the guiding prin- 
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ciple of the doctrine of property. And although Comte never deve- 
loped that doctrine fully, his worjc, and that of Spencer and later 
sociologists, and I would especially add, of Ruskin, has made its 
development possible. 

An increasing number of people now aim at the reform of 
society on a human basis, rejecting all theological dogmas, and 
looking to science for guidance, at the same time regarding 
sociology and ethics as proper objects of scientific treatment. In 
the Ethical and Rationalist army, daily growing in numbers, the 
Positivist body occupy, in a sense, the position of pioneers. 
Their greater definiteness makes it necessary for them sometimes 
to act apart from, though always in harmony with, the main 
body. Whenever the Ethical movement takes on greater definite- 
ness and passes from vague generalities to precise ideals of doctrine 
or action, 1 believe that the step will generally be found to be one 
of advance towards our position. If Positivism is to play a leading 
part in the new reconstruction, it is for us to be active, not merely 
in expounding the doctrines of Comte, useful and necessary as that 
work is, and will long be, but also in adding to the foundations 
he has laid, and in applying the guiding principles of thought and 
action which we derive from him to the problems of to-day. 



SIR CHARLES COOKSON 



On the 3rd of February died one of the original authors of 
** International Policy," who was, in his earlier years, associated 
with the older writers in this Review. The Times of February 5th 
contained a full account of the long official career of Sir Charles 
Alfred Cookson, K.C.M.G., and C.fi., who graduated in honours 
at Oxford in 1855, as an Exhibitioner of Oriel College, and, after 
serving in the War Office, was appointed, in 1868, the Vice-Consul 
and Judge of the Consular Court at Constantinople. He served 
as Special Commissioner at Athens in 1870, and at Cyprus in 
1878, and was Consul and Judge in Egypt from 1874 to 1897. 
Both in Egypt and after his retirement in England, he took an 
active part in organising many charitable and public institutions 
— the Victoria Home for Nurses, the Sailors* and Soldiers' Insti- 
tute, the Public Library and the Sanitary Board in Alexandria, 
and in London — the Hospital for Children, the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and the Smoke Abatement Society. On his retire- 
ment, after thirty years of public services, both m a diplomatic 
and a judicial capacity, he was knighted by Lord Salisbury. He 
died at his house in Chelsea in his seventy-sixth year. 

To the writer of this notice the memory of Charles Cookson 
will ever be dear, as the oldest of his friends, dating from his 
school fellowship at King's College in 1846, and for his high 
moral and intellectual influence continued unabated for sixty 
years. Older than myself by a year or two, he led me in my boyish 
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days to care for poetry, philosophy, and religion. With Henry 
Parry Liddon, later Dean of St. Paul's, we were all very High 
Churchmen, and Cookson was what in thoi^e days was called a 
Puseyite. Together we attended St. Margaret's, Wells Street, 
high ritualist services, until my parents feared I was being led 
to Rome. In poetry Cookson led the way in devotion to Shake- 
speare, which I enjoyed as a dramatist, whilst he insisted on his 
greatness as a poet. His own passion was for Wordsworth, with 
whom he had a family connection, and whose poems he knew 
from end to end. Like many a boy of fourteen, my own taste 
was rather for Pope and Byron. Many a literary battle did we 
have in time that ought to have been given to Thucydides and 
Cicero over the poetic value of the ** Excursion ** or the ** Dun- 
ciad." He and I went up together to Oxford and took our 
degree about the same time. During his official life abroad, we 
kept up active correspondence and met in his long vacations in 
Europe, and I visited him in Alexandria, whilst he was still busy 
with his consular and judicial work. 

The feature in his history which specially concerns the readers 
of this Review is that Charles Cookson was the first to introduce 
to us in our undergraduate days at Oxford the knowledge of 
Auguste Comte. It was in the year 185 1 that he brought me the 
work on Positivism by Littre, and urged me to master it, and 
also the estimate of Comte 's philosophy in Mill's ** Logic." In 
185 1, of course, Comte 's religious scheme was not known, and the 
Politique was not published. And I have no doubt that Cookson 
was the earliest Oxford undergraduate to make a serious study 
of Comte. I am not prepared to say that he ever accepted Comte's 
later system, though he continued to read and consider the whole 
of his philosophical writings. Nor do I think that Cookson ever 
abandoned the essential principles of the faith in which he had 
been trained from boyhood, and in which as a young man he had 
been an ardent believer. But his philosophical power and his 
immense reading prevented him in manhood from following the 
steps of our older school-fellow, H. P. Liddon, who soon, at Christ 
Church, became Dr. Pusey's most prominent lieutenant. 

When seven of us, with Dr. Richard Congreve as leader and 
editor, undertook to write a collective volume of Essays in order 
to treat International Relations on a systematic basis of morality 
and the supreme interests of Humanity as a whole, I induced 
Cookson to write on British relations with Japan. Dr. Bridges 
treated "China," Professor Beesly took *' The Sea," E. H. 
Pember treated ** India," and I took ** France." Cookson gave a 
great deal of study to the then unknown history and character 
of Japan, and produced an essay of much interest and useful 
learning. When the volume was re-issued many years after in a 
new edition, Cookson considered that his position as consul, in- 
volving diplomatic as well as judicial duties of a very critical 
international kind, precluded him from taking part in a work which 
certainly took very decided sides in many keenly contested political 
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problems, and usually opposed all existing official forms of policy. 
The omission of his essay on Japan was of the less importance, 
inasmuch as in the intervening years the whole situation and 
character of Japan had been so completely transformed. He will 
long be remembered by all who came in contact with him as a 
conscientious public servant, an indefatigable student, as a high- 
minded citizen, and an affectionate friend. 

Frederic Harrison 



PARAGRAPHS 



Mr. Mark Goldstein writes to complain of the reference to 
** Jewish loan-mongers " in Professor Beesly's paragraph on 
Morocco in the February number of this Review, and to ask what 
is the difference between Jewish and other loan-mongers. Partly 
from the closing of other avenues to wealth and position during 
many ages, partly from the business aptitudes thus fostered, and 
partly from the advantages resulting from their international posi- 
tion, Jewish financiers have obtained an unrivalled notoriety in 
international finance. It has become usual in this, as in other 
connections, to express the whole by the most distinguished part. 
It was not intended, in the passage to which Mr. Goldstein takes 
exception, to imply that Jews were the only loan-mongers, or were 
worse than others. I should much regret if anything in the 
Positivist Review were to add to the prejudice against the Jews 
which unfortunately now exists ; but it would surely be the ex- 
treme of injustice to blame the poorer members of that community 
for the success with which some of the richer members have 
followed a career into which their people were originally forced by 

Christian persecution. 

« » . * ♦ 

Among the many evil measures of the late Government, few so 
clearly mark the degradation from the old political ideals of England 
as the Aliens Act. Who can read without indignation of the 
blind girl separated from her family and sent to live out her life 
of darkness alone, or of the Russian officer ordered back to 
destruction? Amid the great revulsion of feeling that has con- 
demned all such iniquities, there should be no hesitation in repealing 
all the oppressive clauses of the Act, while retaining those for the 
deportation of foreigners who have been convicted of crimes in 

this country. 

* « » » 

At Essex Hall, on Sunday, March 4th (7 p.m.), Mr. S. H. 
Swinny will give an address in commemoration of Charles James 
Fox. On March nth Dr. Desch will speak on ** John Ruskin," 
while on March i8th Mr. Fletcher will celebrate the ** Fourth 
Centenary of Columbus." On the 25th Mr. Marvin will lecture. 
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on certain important questions are not in accord with the majority 
of their colleagues or the majority of the House of Commons. 
Thus fights in the Cabinet have to be left undecided until the 
House has made its will known. The inclusion of these discor- 
dant elements may h^ve been unavoidable before the election ; 
but the country has since spoken with an unmistakeable voice, and 
it is entitled to have a homogeneous Ministry which will come 
before Parliament with a settled programme. The refractory 
Ministers may be able men ; but their posts can be quite adequately 
filled without the least difficulty. £• S. Beesl\ 



NOTICES 



Birth. — On May 7. at Roundhay. Leeds, the wife of F. S. Marvin, of a son. 

Communications relating to the Positivist Rbvibw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny. No. 5 Flat, loi, Lambeth Road, S.E. 

Communications relating to the Positivist Socikty should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descoors, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, London. 
S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is MR. HOWARD FLETGHBR. 
46, ADDISON ROAD, KBN8INGT0R, W., to whom all subscriptions shoald 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed "The London and County Bank, 
Limited." PLEASE NOTE MR. FLETGHERMS CHANGE OF ADDRFSS. 
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POSITIVIST REVIEW 

Order mod Progress. 

No. CLXVIII. — December i, 1906. Frederic 27, 118. 

{The **Positivist Review** is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, attd each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 

THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 



This is a most difficult question. The relation between races 
such as the whites and the natives which differ so largely in their 
•degree of development or civilisation is one of extreme com- 
plexity. The term ** native'* is popularly supposed to cover 
peoples closely allied in their origin and resembling each other in 
their development. In South Africa, however, the term ** native '* 
covers races which differ as much between themselves as those of 
the most highly developed amongst them differ from the European. 
We have the Bantu races, who include some of the finest speci- 
mens of humanity, from the physical point of view, which are now 
^extant, such as the Zulus ; then, again, the term includes very poor 
•specimens, if not the very lowest, such as the Bushmen, Hottentot, 
and Koranna. Our connection with these tribes varies 
.jgreatly. Some are semi-independent, such as the Basutos and 
Swazis ; some have been conquered and broken up ; some have 
come voluntarily and at their own request under our rule. The 
particular question which we have to consider is what is to be 
the political relation between the whites and the blacks, or Kaffirs 
proper. How are we to ensure justice and fair dealing to all? 
It is well to learn from the experience which has already been 
acquired in South Africa itself. Cape Colony is the oldest and 
indeed the parent colony of all the other settlements in South 
Africa. It has been longest in contact with the natives. It has 
the largest body of natives within its bounds. Sufficient time has 
relapsed to reach some definite conclusions. The policy pursued 
.in that colony towards the natives in the last fifty years has been 
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to civilise them by education, and bv the development of their 
latent capacities. Race legislation has been avoided. The fran- 
chise has been conceded to them on exactly the same terms as to* 
the white inhabitants. The constitution of Cape Colony concedes, 
no privilege and imposes no disability on account of colour. What 
has been the effect of this policy? If we judge by practical 
results, we find that there has been no native war for a quarter- 
of a century. I am now speaking of the relations with the Bantu 
races. It has protected the native from severe taxation or from! 
disabling legislation. He is the most advanced, the most wealthy, 
the lightest taxed native in South Africa. Out of the direct 
taxation levied on him — ^;^i 24,400 per annum — there is spent on 
him directly ;^66,852, of which in 1904 ;^47,657 was for educa- 
tion. He is progressing rapidly in the arts of life, he is b^^n- 
ning to farm with skill and with knowledge. Some of the more 
advanced individuals are filling places in the higher walks of life. 
There are ordained clergy, journalists, clerks, and others. The- 
great difficulty has always been how to find a means of enabling 
the native to protect himself in the presence of a European popu- 
lation. The Cape system appears to have the effect of giving 
him an automatic means of protecting his interests. The- 
franchise has done for him what it has done for other classes 
whether in Europe or elsewhere who possess it. The recent Com- 
mission on Native Affairs says of the Cape Colony : ** Native 
interests have secured a considerable amount of attention because 
of their political power.'* 

There is a strong impression that we can protect the native to- 
greater advantage by direct interference from this country. What 
has history to say upon this subject? We find that when colonial 
relations with the natives were reserved for the direct control of 
the Imperial representatives war succeeded war in rapid succes- 
sion ; down to 1854 warfare might be said to have been constant. 
The Colonists did the quarrelling and we did the fighting ; and* 
as Sir Charles Adderley has well said : ** One power fighting for 
another power quarrelling is a recipe for endless warfare.** We 
may remark in passing that the same result was produced in New 
Zealand by similar conditions. In 1854 the Colonists were given» 
a Parliament, and the relations between them and the natives 
began to be controlled locally. There was no war for a quarter 
of a century ; so satisfactory had the conditions of the natives 
become that great tribes begged to have the Cape Colony juris- 
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diction extended over them. It is instructive to note how war 
came about again. Sir Bartle Frere was sent out from this 
country in 1878, and on his arrival was greatly alarmed to find 
that the natives were armed. He induced the Imperial Govern- 
ment to sertd out great forces, and attempted to disarm the natives. 
There resulted war on the Eastern border of Cape Colony, the 
Zulu War, the Transkei War, war on the Northern borders of 
Cape Colony, and the Basuto War. He was recalled, and the 
troops were recalled. So far 'as the Cape Colony is concerned 
there has been no further war with the Bantu races. Peace has 
reigned for another twenty-five years and complete contentment 
exists with ordered progress among the native races. The recent 
petitions from the natives of all the other colonies of South Africa 
have asked for the same franchise and privileges as are enjoyed 
by their fellows in Cape Colony. 

Sir Bartle Frere was an official with ** Indian '* experience, 
and the next war was caused by the interference of an ** Egyptian" 
official in South African affairs. In this case it was war with the 
Boers. The treatment of the natives was put forward as one of 
the pretexts for that war, but 'what has been the effect on the 
natives of that war? We have governed the Transvaal directly 
from this country, and no similar period of time in the history 
of South Africa has been more disastrous to the status of the 
native than the period which has elapsed since the close of the 
Boer War. Let us see what has happened to the native? We 
have disarmed him with our Imperial troops, we have subjected 
him to most severe and costly pass-laws. Thereupon we have 
enormously increased his taxation, which is now far heavier per 
head than in any other part of South Africa. In 1904 there 
was raised in direct taxation on him ;£^342,7oo, of which only 
;^5,ooo was spent on him in education. His treatment, as 
disclosed by the Cape Parliamentary Commission, involved flogging 
and various other kinds of ill-usajg^e, and was described as worse 
than under the Boers. There was class l^islation. He was 
further subjected to a great labour monopoly supported by the 
administration which fixed the conditions, the place, the wages, 
the period for which he was to work ; and, finally, he was 
subjected to the competition of Chinese coolies under servile 
conditions. All this at the hands of our Government, established 
by the use of 450,000 men, and at a cost of ;^25o,ooo,ooo, and 
supported by a garrison of 25,000 men. It is to be noted that the 
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Cape Parliament was unanimoas in urging- that Chinese should 
not be imported into South Africa just as they were unanimous 
in urging Mr. Chamberlain not to go to war. This fact must 
make us doubt whether we, in this country, are inspired by higher 
humanity than that which animates the statesmen of Cape Colony. 
It is to be borne in mind in considering the circumstances of the 
Cape Colony that the largest portion of the population do not 
reside upon or near the native border. There are few natives 
over a vast area of the Cape Colony. Varied interests have 
grown up there, and habits of impartial thought have been 
acquired. In any difficulties which may arise between the border 
colonists and the natives public opinion operates as the arbitrator 
between special interests, just as it would operate where other 
special interests in the State are concerned, and in this way a 
calm and fair consideration can be given to the rights of both 
parties when any trouble arises. 

The facts above mentioned in regard to what has happened in 
the Transvaal since the war, demonstrate how little we can do in 
this country, directly to protect the native interests. South Africa 
is 6,000 miles away ; we cannot interfere wisely in an adminis- 
tration 6,000 miles away. If we had the good intentions with 
which angels in Heaven are credited we should be bound to creUe 
mischief and do wrong if we attempted to interfere with the 
details of administration in South Africa. There are, however, 
some principles which we can bear in mind. We can refuse to 
alienate the land at present specially reserved for natives^ and to 
which alienation our consent would be necessary. We can, to a 
limited extent, refuse our assent to laws which impose disabilities 
on the natives which are not imposed on Europeans. W^e can 
send out humane and liberal-minded governors to the colonies. 
Above all, we can refuse to give the use of our troops to hammer 
the natives. Prudential considerations, if no higher, will restrain 
the colonists from indulging in unjust or violent conduct towards 
the natives — if the results of that conduct are to be warfare, 
which must be carried on relying on their own resources, and on 
their own finances. ** In transferring the control of policy it was 
clearly necessary to transfer the penalty of impolicy ; otherwise 
we should only be giving a premium on disturbance." Finally, 
we can do a great deal to maintain a high moral ideal for fhe 
race. There is the desire in all our colonies to stand well with 
those at home ; there is a very genuine stimulant for the indi- 
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vidual colonist in the high ideals which are presented to him 
with the sanction of the prestige of, and enforced by the affection 
which he feels towards, the mother country. We must revive and 
present anew to him the consideration so well stated by Lord 
Macaulay in speaking of real slavery, ** that the principles of 
human nature render it impossible that a permanent fabric of 
prosperity should be erected on a foundation of injustice and 
cruelty. Industry is the common offspring of liberty and know- 
ledge.*' P. A. MOLTENO 

THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 



I RETURN to Mr. Benn's ** History of English Rationalism '* (2 
vols., 8vo), which a further study leads me to describe as the most 
decisive review of the whole religious problem that has appeared 
in recent times. It is not a book to found any new type of belief, 
nor to supply any settlement of the old beliefs ; but as a radical 
revision of all the current schemes, both orthodox and secularist, 
it should have in time some such penetrating effect on English 
thought as had Mill's ** Logic,*' Darwin's ** Origin of Species," 
and modern Biblical criticism. Mr. Benn misunderstands the 
religion of Humanity, and is unsympathetic and unjust to Posi- 
tivists. To that I shall not return. But as his judgment of other 
systems coincides generally with our own, and as he is far the 
most comprehensive, as well as the boldest, of all critics, I attach 
great value to this book. 

With real acumen and convincing citations Mr. Benn traces the 
germ of modern freethought to Coleridge's dreamy, erratic, and 
sceptical genius, in spite of all his poetic and sentimental pietism. 
Bentham, Thirl wall, and Milman, belong more to the sceptical 
infidelity of the eighteenth century. The theological and orthodox 
revival started by Keble, J. H. Newman, Pusey, like the via media 
of Dr. Arnold, was only a temporary reaction, and it was declining: 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. According to Mr. Benn, 
rationalism recovered its ground from the impulse of two foreign 
thinkers — Hegel and Comte. Hegel influenced English thought 
through Strauss, Sterling, Hennell, and the Coventry group. 
Comte influenced thought through Mill, the Leweses, and the 
Oxford followers of Mill and Comte. 

We cannot trace out, but can only recommend, Mr. Benn's 
conclusive estimate of Robert Chalmers, author of the ** Ves- 
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tigeSy" of Francis Newman and his singular and fascinating^ 
career of indomitable search after truth and the spiritual life. 
Carlyle, with all his varying- and prophetic allocutions, in effect 
promoted the radical discredit of the popular religion and even of 
systematic Theism. Froude, Clough, Matthew Arnold, each in 
his own way professing some vague kind of pietism, contributed 
to the incessant waves of thought and knowledge which under- 
mined the rock of ancient Christian doctrine. Harriet Martineau 
and W. R. Greg were definitely hostile to dogma, without attempt- 
ing any pietistic substitute. Alt' the forenamed writers, poets, 
historians, and critics, exerted a long destructive influence upon 
the residuum which used to be called ** natural religion." But 
Mr. Benn triumphantly shows hpw inconsistent, shadowy, and 
fanciful were the beliefs which they wished to preserve, and the 
religious ideas they tried to develop. 

Frederick D. Maurice, Robertson of Brighton, Baden Powell, 
Jowett, seemed to develop Coleridgian and Hegelian ideas, or, 
like Mansel, tried to forge orthodox weapons from the armoury 
of Kant. But one and all, in making jettison of the most odious 
dogmas in the fond belief that they would save some remnant of 
the cargo, were really bursting up fatal rents in the tempest- 
tossed Ship of Christ. Nearly all the rationalism now current in 
the universities, in literature, and in freethought propaganda, can 
be directly affiliated, either to Or. Arnold, to Maurice, or to 
Jowett, and to those whom they taught and influenced. Mr. 
Benn quite accurately describes Oxford in the middle of the 
nineteenth century as ** a focus of innovation *' in things religious 
(n, 80). No doubt Oxford was then, and still is, a hotbed of 
theological reaction, in numbers perhaps still greater. But which 
school has the deeper influence on contemporary thought? 

All this brings our author to ** Essays and Reviews,*' Bishop 
Colenso, Darwin, and Spencer. His account of Jowett 's brave 
attempt to found a Broad Church within the pale of Anglican 
orders, is accurate enough ; and his explanation of its failure 
to form a school is instructive and adequate. But he much over- 
rates the importance of this thoroughly ill-organised and half- 
hearted eirenicon ; and he fails to note the disgust such shallow 
adaptations aroused in open minds. It is droll to find a reasoner 
so acute as Mr. Benn complaining of the **, exaggeration " of the 
Westminster Review in charging the Septem Contra Christum in 
i860 with the very tendencies which he admits are manifest to- 
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<iay in 1906. Neither Temple nor Jowett quite intended the con- 
sequences that ensued on their teaching. But the Review accu- 
rately foresaw to what negations their shifty compromise would 
-lead. 

It is still more droll to find so trenchant a freethinker as Mr.. 
Benn willing to think that educated laymen may rest content with 
-such Neo-Christianity as the essayists propounded, even though 
to him and to trained rationalists it is nothing but a rotten make- 
.believe. Mr. Benn seems to think that any rubbish may satisfy 
.the mental condition of those Silly folk ** with whom the need for 
religion exists." These irrational figments ought to be good 
enough for such sentimentalists, who indulge what he regards as 
^ morbid ** religiosity." Then why not the Mass and Papal 
.sacerdotalism, which we have known an eminent French atheist 
thought quite good enough for his wife and daughter? 

No part of Mr. Benn*s work is more effective than his analysis 
•of the effect on English opinion of the physical and social theories 
of geologists and biologists such as Lyall, Darwin, and Wallace, 
.and of sociologists such as Bentham, Buckle, and Herbert Spencer. 
But at present we will confine our attention to the religious 
problem alone. Mr. Benn i^ conclusive in showing the fatal 
€rror of Spencer in attempting to reduce both organic and in- 
•organic phenomena to one set of laws. This cardinal blunder 
distorted the Synthetic Philos€>phy from top to bottom. And in 
the same masterly way Mr. Benn disposes of ** the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy whence all things proceed." To erect an un- 
thinkable phrase into a kind of First Cause is not only mere 
pantheistic jargon, but, when this Unknowable is made the object 
of religion, it amounts to a vague and fantastic Theism. 

Mr. Benn's account of the growth of Seeley's mind and the 
•divergences of his ** Natural Religion " from his earlier book, 
** Ecce Homo," is exceedingly interesting. Seeley's ** enthu- 
siasm of Humanity," he says, is ** a blend of Cardinal Newman 
.and Comte." It is singular that Mr. Benn traces the influence 
of Comte not only in Seeley but in almost all modern thinkers. 
And there is no doubt that tery few writers on philosophy or 
jreligion in the last half century hav^ failed to receive impressions 
irom Positivism, whether they had, or had not, read Comte's 
own books. .1 

Lecky, whom Carlyle' describe as a graminivorous person, 
iares even worse thah Seeley. With all his immense reading, he 
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had never studied antiquity, Biblical criticism, physical science^. 
German literature, and, indeed, his knowledge of philosophy was. 
drawn out of French handbooks. Acknowledging his real ser-^ 
vices to the disintegrating scepticism of Voltaire, Mr. Benn dis- 
misses Lecky as ''a drawing-room Buckle, a domesticatecE 
Positivist.*' 

In the same strain Mr. Benn exposes the inherent weakness^ 
and vacillation incident to all forms of ''Christian rationalism'^' 
and *• Christian positivism." He treats of the theological attitude- 
of George Eliot, Ruskin, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, W.- 
Morris, Fitzgerald, and Tennyson, with their varying shades of 
anti-orthodox ideals. And then he turns to the attempted return 
upon theology of the more recent Oxford school, including Mr. 
Gladstone's controversies with Huxley. For all this, we must send 
readers to Mr. Benn's 1,000 pages. 

As we read in this second volume the progress of religious- 
thought in the last fifty years, nearly every evangelist in turm 
seems either a ** domesticated " or a ** free-and-easy " positivist*. 
Indeed Mr. Benn himself is an unconscious positivist, or a positivist 
on-the-make. All his arguments, canons, and conclusions coincide- 
with those of positivism — but positivism only so far as it is nega- 
tive, agnostic, and dissolvent. So far as Positive Philosophy and 
Sociology seek to found a religion of Humanity, Mr. Benn ceases- 
to feel any interest, or to see any meaning. He will restrict 
religion to theology ; and is not concerned to say if Buddhism 
or Positivism can be a religion at all. Who wants religion? — he- 
seems to say — and — Why talk about any new religion ? Well ! 
the world does, will, and must want religion — and will have it. 
And if Mr. Benn, with his vast learning and his logical power>. 
would study the progress of human society as deeply and as 
acutely as he has studied the progress of English thought, he- 
would come to learn who it is want religion — and why they 
want it. Frederic Harrison 



THE POPLAR INQUIRY 

At the suggestion of an association of ratepayers called the Poplar 
Municipal Alliance, and with the knowledge that the number and 
cost per head of paupers in the borough had increased to an extent 
which appeared unwarranted when comparison was made with the 
returns from poorer neighbouring boroughs, the Local Govern- 
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ment Board ordered first a private, and then a public Inquiry into 
the general conditions and the methods of administration of the 
Poplar Union. Both Inquiries were made by the same Inspector. 
The Alliance asserted that it represented nearly thirty per cent, 
of the ratable value of the borough. The total ratable value of 
Poplar is nearly ;^840,ooo. Of this sum, only ;^io6,ooo is for 
houses rated at over ;£^20. The rates for houses of a lower value 
are paid by the owners, who, for a consideration, guarantee their 
payment throughout the year. The ratable value of such houses 
is, in round numbers, ;£'26o,ooo. About ;£'474,ooo is for docks, 
railways, gas and water companies, factories, licensed houses, and 
municipal buildings. Heavy rates in the district are oppressive 
chiefly to the householders of over ;^20 rating. The smaller 
householders are scarcely conscious of any rise ; for rents do not 
necessarily rise with the rates. The value of house property 
depends upon supply and demand, like other commodities, and not 
directly upon the incidence of local administration. As a matter 
of fact, rents have been falling in Poplar with rising rates. The 
occupiers of the 447 factories in Poplar, rated at about ;^ 164,000, 
feel the burden of the high rates in proportion to their success or 
non-success as business concerns. No one in Poplar thinks se- 
riously of threats to move its larg^ businesses to a distance merely 
because the rates are high : there are always far better reasons 
for such action where it takes place. To the Socialist, Poplar 
has seemed to afford excellent opportunities for experiments at the 
expense of the richer ratepayers ; for the great bulk of the rate- 
payers, as I have shown, are by no means poor men. With very 
few exceptions, the well-to-do people do not live in the district, 
nor do they take any appreciable part in its management. The 
leading men of the Municipal Alliance will not act as Guardians 
of the Poor ; the utmost they will do will be to nominate and 
encourage inferior men. The efficiency of any elected Board must 
depend upon the morals, manners, and ability of its individual 
members. The men may be anything from gentlemen (in the best 
sense of the word) to sly, garrulous, or tipsy weaklings. The 
women may be anything from ladies to indiscreet termagants. 

Rather less than half the electors of Poplar exercise their right 
to vote at municipal elections ; but that is a larger proportion than 
in similar London boroughs. The result of elections depends 
there, as elsewhere, on the action of organised political parties. 
Poplar has upon its Board of Guardians two men of exceptional 
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force and ability — its chairman, Mr, Crooks, M.P., and Mr. Lans« 
bury. They have a following of eight Labour members, who 
always support them. Of the other fourteen Guardians, not half 
a dozen have the courage or ability to oppose the labour leaders ; 
so that practically the whole policy of the Board is in those 
leaders' hands. The dominant party has had for some years past 
a definite and in some respects a most commendable policy. They 
have aimed at treating the poor with respect and liberality. They 
know well the difficulties that encompass poverty, and they have 
shown leniency to men of very doubtful character from excessive 
consciousness of those difficulties. They appear to think that most 
of the evils of society can be mechank^ally cured. They do not 
leave out the moral element in their public addresses, but in 
their official acts it is all but ignored. Their ideas of society 
are metaphysical rather than scientific ; they do not examine 
society to find out its nature, characteristics, and tendencies ; 
but, instead of this, they dwell upon the idea of society as it exists 
in their own minds. Hence some of the disastrous blunders which 
have been made public by the twenty days* Inquiry [ust reported 
upon by the Inspector of the Local Government Board. 

The method of that Inquiry was extremely faulty. After a brief 
statement of its objects by the Inspector, it was opened by a long 
speech by the attorney of the Municipal Alliance, the whole tone 
and method of which was that of counsel in a criminal prose- 
cution. This speech irritated the Guardians excessively. Some 
of them, at any rate, were free from serious prickings of con- 
science, and all of them had ostensibly made some sacrifice in order 
to perform gratuitously the rather onerous duties of their office. 
To find themselves indiscriminately treated as ** prisoners at the 
bar,*' charged with various offences vaguely stated in a speech full 
of innuendos, made by the advocate of an irresponsible body, was 
a very bad way of starting an ** Inquiry.'* The Guardians had 
made no provision for legal representation, preferring to act each 
for himself. On the fifth day, however, they employed a barrister 
to defend them. But much irregularity and constant wrangling 
and interruption characterised the whole twenty days. The evi- 
dence, such as it was, illustrated many weaknesses in the methods 
of local administration. The master of a workhouse has very 
considerable disciplinary powers over all the inmates, and if he is 
an able, tactful man^ these powers can be exercised to the advan- 
tage of those under his care. At one time his authority inside the 
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House was all but absolute. He could refuse admission, even to 
a Guardian, except at stated times. This is no longer the case ; 
and the master, like all other servants of a municipality, is sub- 
ject to the criticism of any member of the Board under which he 
serves. If he offends any one of them he can be teased, heckled, 
and abused in a way that may become unbearable. If he retorts, 
the whole Board will resent his action as an affront to its dignity. 
Hence it becomes the object of the officers to keep on good terms 
with their ** masters '' — men who may be their inferiors in educa- 
tion, morals, and general ability. The result is often deterioration 
in the officers themselves. 

The lapse of the master of the Poplar workhouse was, it 
appears, gradual. The Report gives him credit for efficiency 
during his first years of office, and no explanation of his later 
conduct is needed beyond that of a weak yielding to the proffered 
friendliness of officious, unscrupulous, and tippling guardians. 
But the lax discipline of the workhouse was also due to the 
maudlin kindness of the Guardians as a body. If you bribe paupers 
with beer to do something in jeturn for their food, clothes, and 
lodging, and do this under the shameful pretence of medical orders, 
the intention may be kind, but the act must be termed both im- 
prudent and immoral. The master fell in with the views of the 
Guardians in this as in other matters, and at last abandoned all 
efforts adequately to govern the inmates. When he was guilty of 
a further offence of a scandalous kind, it is no wonder that one so 
obedient should be shielded from punishment. Even the medical 
officer was subject to what the Report calls ** compulsion,** whe.i 
he prescribed beer to able-bodied men, put healthy inmates on 
'* infirm *' diet, and suffered his medical stores to be filched. But 
by far the worst consequences of imprudent meddling of the 
Guardians was in the case of the relieving officers. It was the 
duty of these officers to examine the claims of every applicant, 
and to grant or refuse relief on the merits of each case. Some of 
the Guardians made such examination impossible by urging men to 
apply for relief in crowds, and then ordering the officers to give 
food from the stores indiscriminately. Men of the worst type 
enjoyed the fun. The officers were indignant, both because of 
the doubtful legality of their action, and because they were made the 
tools of men for whom they must have lost some respect ; yet 
they could do nothing but obey or openly rebel in the face both of 
the Guardians and of the mob. Boards of Guardians are trustees 
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for the legal distribution of public money. To scramble some 
of this money amongst a crowd (for practically that was what 
was done) was surely reckless conduct. The labour party were, 
as might be expected, conspicuous in this piece of indiscretion ; 
but it must be said that they were free from the turpitude of some 
of the free lances of the other side of the Board. Whatever their 
mistakes may have been, nothing disgraceful has yet been brought 
home to them. The comparative failure of the Laindon '* farm 
colony " is, says the Report, ** a mistake which might have been 
expected from a body of men experimenting on a kind of business 
with which they were not familiar." But this is true of a large 
portion of the work which Boards of Guardians are elected to 
perform. In the thickly populated boroughs of London they are 
chosen by a minority of the people entitled to vote, and generally 
for reasons that have little relevancy to their fitness for the office. 
The position of Guardian is really a very important one — more 
important socially than that of a Borough Councillor, requiring, 
indeed, more general knowledge and sound business ability. But 
men with these qualities, with sufficient leisure, and with a strong 
sense of public duty, are rare, even in comparatively wealthy dis- 
tricts. Such men find it very distasteful to work with those who are 
stupid, obstinate, or vicious, and men with these qualities are 
found on every London Board. After all, the efficient working of any 
large institution must depend finally upon the probity and ability of 
the permanent staff. Under present conditions it is surprising that 
so few lapses from rectitude are disclosed. To men striving to 
do their duty there can be no greater source of annoyance than 
the fussy interference of ignorant men and women who have 
neither the patience nor the opportunity to understand the actions 
which they criticise. The Local Government Board might do 
something to remedy such evils. More independence on the part 
of municipal officers would render the supervision of the Local 
Government Board easier and more efficient. The necessity of 
pleasing at all costs a shifting body of generally inferior men, is 
perhaps one of the most serious trials to which public servants 
can be subjected. 

Amongst London Boards of Guardians that of Poplar has be^ 
come conspicuous because of the high character and good inten- 
tions of some of its members. Seeking to make the lives of 
worthy and unfortunate old people more comfortable than was 
once thought necessary, they have succeeded in this object, as 
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they have succeeded irt rearing the pauper children under their 
care in such improved environment as may influence for good the 
whole of their lives. But in their enthusiasm for an idfeal they 
have lost their sense of relativity and have become unscrupulous, 
as enthusiasts often do. In improving the lot of the deserving 
they have encouraged the undeserving and have increased the 
pauperism it was their duty to modify. To charge them, as the 
Report does, with ** stimulating the growth of sweating and of 
starvation wages *' is a mere piece of spiteful retort to the hard 
things that Mr. Crooks has said of some employers of common 
labour. To give the statement any force it should be shown that 
better wages are paid in neighbouring boroughs where the same 
employments are common, but where the policy of the Guardians 
differs from that of Poplar ; but this, of course, cannot be done. 
At present more is demanded of the Guardians than can rea- 
sonably be expected of men who have to work for their living. 
It should be the duty of the Government to curtail these duties, 
give the Guardians more rigid superintendence, revise the contract 
forms and methods, and simplify the exceedingly complex book- 
keeping now in vogue. 

R. Newman 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELIGION 
OF HUMANITY* 



Our religion points to Woman as Man's moral providence, and 
Comte is in himself a powerful example of the truth of that prin- 
ciple. You know the beautiful and romantic story of his love 
for his Clotilde, and the profound influence this great love exer- 
cised upon his after life. His ardent passion was, after Madame 
de Vaux's death, hallowed into a beautiful spiritual communion 
with the loved one, strengthening and deepening his moral nature 
with wonderful results. History is full of such examples as this. 
As we never think of Dante without conjuring up the vision 
of Beatrice, as the name of Augustine always suggests that of 
his sainted mother Monica, so Comte and Clotilde de Vaux are 
for ever linked together in our minds. Here we have in Comte's 
own life, a concrete example of two important Positivist doctrines : 

* Passages from the address given before the Positivist Society of London 
by Mrs. Bridger, on September 5th, 1906, the forty-ninth anniversary of the 
death of Auguste Comte. 
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first, that of Woman as the Moral Providence ; secondly, that of 
the power of the dead over the living, the beautiful idea of the 
subjective immortality of the soul. 

I believe there are some among the advanced schools of to-day 
who look with scorn upon the Positivist attitude towards women, 
and who say that we put them in a low and unworthy position, 
as dependent upon men, and would hamper their freedom and 
their social activity. That idea, I think, arises very largely from 
misunderstanding and misconception of our true position. In the 
first place, can any higher place be assigned to women than that 
which Positivism insists upon, the Moral Providence of the world, 
the strongest force that makes for purity and goodness in both 
private and public life? Could there be any wider field of activity 
than this, any higher level of social standing, any nobler function 
to perform? Positivism seeks to free women from the slavery of 
wage-earning in order that they may be at liberty to fulfil their 
natural function in the home as wives and mothers, as the trainers 
and teachers of the young. The home is the centre from which 
a woman exercises her spiritual influence upon the family, and 
through them up on the world around her ; but it is not her only 
sphere of activity. She is citizen as well as wife and mother, 
and in all social and public duty she has her part to take and her 
work to do. But it is always the same kind of work. She is 
always the moralising and purifying influence, the power that 
appeals, persuades, restrains, and softens. Material power she 
has none. She leads by love alone ; and her very weakness is her 
moral strength. Surely this is the greatest power of all, the 
power to mould character, to modify public opinion, to hold aloft 
the standard of purity, justice, and mercy in national and inter- 
national affairs, to keep alive the faith in the righteous cause, 
to stimulate and encourage all social progress. There is nothing 
in Positivist teaching, as I understand it, to hinder or impair a 
woman's freedom to act or spe^k in any capacity for which she 
may be fit. Much good public work is at the present time being 
done by women in many and various directions, and I wish it 
hearty success and long continuance. But active participation in 
the government of the country the large majority of women do 
not desire. I believe that this ^11 still be so in the future, and 
that their spiritual influence would be weakened, if political power 
were placed in their hands. And I hold that influence to be such 
a precious and desirable possession that I deprecate the introduc- 
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tion of any element that may impair its value and usefulness to 

the community. As the Religion of Humanity gives high honour 

to women, so also it demands much, very much of them ia return, 

* * « * 

I have spoken of the great gifts of the Past, I have dwelt 
upon all that Humanity has achieved for our benefit, and yet 
even as I spoke the words, a sad consciousness came over me that \ 
not all her children have entered into their inheritance. There are 
many who lie outside the pale ojf her beneficence, whose ears are 
deaf to the sound of her message, and from whose eyes the sight 
of her treasures is hidden. A vision of the great army of the 
disinherited rises up before me, and almost rebukes me for my 
triumphant tones. They cry to me with a voice that will not 
be silenced : ** Yes, all this may be true, the Past may have given 
all these blessings to the world, but what of us ? What is it to us \ 
that the battle of Marathon was fought and won, if we are denied 
the necessities and the decencies of life? What are the triumphs 
of art or science or industry to us, if our strong arms are idle 
while the factories are filled with women and children who ought 
to be at home? If we are denied the right to work for our dear 
ones, where, where is our freedom ? While our little ones cry for 
bread, how can we feel grateful or reverent? '* It is because I 
believe that the making of a new life for the disinherited is one 
of the principal objects of our work, that I stand here to-night as 
a Positivist. The incorporation of the proletariat into modern 
society is one of the points most insisted on by Comte, and we 
should be false to his teaching, false to the faith we profess, if 
we did not give our best energies to that sacred cause. Vain 
is our enthusiasm, vain our prayers and meditations, h<^ow our 
watchword of ** Live for Others," if in ** others *' we do not in- 
clude those suffering children of Humanity, They are hers even 
as we are, and we must look to it that they have their full share 
of her blessings. The adherents of the older faiths have hitherto 
contented themselves with trying to alleviate the immediate dis- 
tress in their midst and with offering ideal bliss in another world 
as a compensation for all the ills of the present li£e. But this 
will not suffice for us. We whose spirits have kindled in the 
glow of the Revolution's fire, we declare that it is a hollow mockery 
to preach patience and contentment to those who have been 
patient too long, and who have nothing to be contented with. 
We would see them filled witk a divine discontent, a discontent 
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with the disgraceful conditions under which they live and work, 
and with their own ignorance and apathy. And if their discon- 
tent leads to outbreaks of violence, as it has done in the past, 
and as it is, alas, now doing in unhappy Russia, we must not 
lay the blame at their door, but upon those who sit in high places 
and suffer these conditions to exist. It is my belief, my hope, 
and my prayer that the change to a juster state of society will 
here in England come gradually and peacefully, but come it must 
and will. Would that some of us could live to see it ! But even 
though we may not, we may at least teach our children that to 
scorn and oppress the weak and the helpless is a grievous iniquity, 
and that to help in '* uplifting the manhood of the poor " is a 
sacred duty enjoined upon all servants of Humanity. 

It remains for each of us to decide in what way we may 
best serve our fellow men and women according to our individual 
opportunities and abilities ; but I have one suggestion I should 
like to submit to your consideration. It is this. There are in 
England various progressive bodies with various titles which have 
for their avowed object this incorporation of the proletariat on 
which Comte insisted. We may not entirely approve of their 
methods, much there may be that we disapprove of ; still I think 
much may be done by working with these bodies wherever possible 
and endeavouring to permeate them with our religious spirit 
and our wider and loftier ideals. And I feel sure that this course 
of action will better serve our purpose than an attitude of exclu- 
sive isolation or scornful indifference to much good work that is 
being done outside our ranks. We are in the world and of the 
world, and we must go forth into the world with our message 
until it reach the uttermost ends of the earth. Remember above 
all things that Positivism is a relative and progressive body of 
truth ; and that being so, surely it is wide enough and strong 
enough to make room for all sides, to gather imto itself aU who 
seek to engage in the service of Man. We have need of the 
philosopher with his calm reason and generalising power, the 
scientist with his accurate knowledge and his firm grasp of the 
facts of life, the revolutionist with his burning zeal for liberty 
and human brotherhood, the poet with his lofty enthusiasm and 
beautiful ideals, the sweet singer and the dreamer of dreams. 
But we insist on the study of the history of our race in order 
to find out by what scientific laws society is governed and how 
it has been built up, so that from our knowledge of the Past 
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we may learn what is best for the Future. We need to know 
aright as well as to feel aright ; and we would spare no pains, 
in learning to know ail that there is to know concerning Man and 
his environment, because only by so doing can we further true 
progress. But we would also insist on moral considerations being 
put first and foremost, upon Love the Principle, as well as Order 
for Basis, and Progress for end. 

This then is Positivism as I understand it, this is the work 
which the Master has set before us, the work which we who meet 
here in a common faith and hope are trying to carry on. Let us 
not be discouraged by our present position, by our scanty numbers, 
our slender resources, or by any difficulties in the way. Let us. 
Still go on, and each do our little best as cheerfully and bravely 
as we may, and by the eye of faith consider this small upper 
chamber, crude and bare as it is, as the nucleus of the Church 
of Humanity that is to be. A beautiful building in which to 
worship and to teach is a desirable thing, but there is one thing 
more important, and that is the spirit by which those within the 
building are animated. The real church is the congregation of 
men and women drawn together by mutual sympathy and a com- 
mon ideal. When two or three are gathered together in the name 
of Humanity, there is her church and there is her altar. Not organ 
peal, nor hymn of praise, nor solemn procession can make a reli- 
gion and a worship. It is in the hearts and lives of the wor* 
shippers or it is not existent at all. I am as anxious as anyone 
can be for all the outward and visible features of a recognised* 
church ; but I do feel most strongly that we must not lose 
heart because we have not yet attained to these things. They 
^will come in good time if we go on steadily and patiently working 
for them, if we keep the lamp of faith aglow in our hearts, and 
do our best to live the Positivist life in private and public. And 
if from such a simple meeting as this, held in this plain room, we 
come away helped and strengthened by communion with one 
another, and by the very act of meeting together in common faith 
for a common purpose, surely that is a most important result. 
The most beautiful building in the world could give us no more. 
The outward forms of religious worship must come spontaneously 
as the expression of the deep inward convictions of its adherents, 
The Catholic Church with all its elaborate ceremonial began with 
just such small beginnings as this. Its early founders contented 
themselves with preaching the gospel without other aid than their 
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own rude eloquence and radiant faith. It was only when Chris- 
tianity became an accepted belief that the churches were built, 
^nd gfathered within their walls all the art and learning of the 
time. And so it will be with us. The one thing needful is to 
have the love of Humanity in our hearts. 

Edith Bridger 



THE CONFERENCE OS THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN NATIVE QUESTION 



The open Conference summoned by the Positivist Society met on 
November 4th. Besides those announced to speak — Mr. L. T- 
Hobhouse, Mr. Herbert Burrows, Mr. P. A. Molteno, M.P., and 
Sir Henry Cotton, M.P. — several others took part in the discussion, 
including Mr. Byles, M.P., Mr. Alfred Webb, a veteran Protestant 
Home Ruler, formerly M.P. for West Water ford, Mrs. Bradlaugh 
Bonner, Mr. W. T. Stead, and Mr. Henry Tompkins, Of the 
speech of Mr. Molteno, who, as a son of a Prime Minister of the 
^Cape and a native of that Colony^ ^spoke with exceptional authority, 
I will say nothing, as his views are set forth on another page. 
They did not, indeed, pass without challenge. Mrs. Bradlaugh 
Bonner pointed out that, according to private information, the 
happy position attributed to the Kaffirs in Cape Colony was 
not universal there. In some places they were not allowed to use 
the sidewalks, and in Kimberley they were required to have passes. 
But this exceptional treatment under local regulations scarcely 
overthrew Mr. Molteno 's contention that at the Cape the natives 
were much better treated than in Natal or other parts of South 
Africa. It is an illustration of the unfair character of the charges 
made against the Boers before the war, and alleged by some as 
one of its chief reasons, that the position of the Kaffirs in the 
Transvaal has been in no way improved as a result of our annexa- 
tion, that the Colony in which the Dutch are weakest — Natal — has 
been the scene of the recent atrocities, and that in Cape Colony, 
where the Dutch are strong, the Kaffirs are better treated than 
elsewhere. It is further evidence of this that in the Cape Colony 
itself the places where discrimination against the Kaffir exists are 
not in the Dutch or western part, but at Kimberley and East 
London. One gleam of hope in the sombre picture of the Kaffirs^ 
position was given by Mr. Stead, who repeated the substaiNce of a 
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letter he had received from Mr. Steyn. The ex-President of the 
Orange Free State declared that he had no objection to some 
'extension of the franchise to Natives. 

Several other subjects were dealt with in the course of the 
•discussion. Sir Henry Cotton pointed out that the Indians also, 
ivho in Natal outnumbered the Europeans, had serious grievances, 
-and from his long experience in India he declared that for white 
men to live in the midst of coloured races meant in general the 
Klemoralisation of both. Mr. Tompkins insisted that the retention 
•of their land was the chief guarantee of the economic independence 
of the Kaffirs. The speech of Mr. Herbert Burrows led to an 
.animated argument. He declared— and in this I believe all the 
Positivists and many others agreed with him — that he would not 
.be satisfied even if the Empire ceased to expand. He desired its 
•contraction. He went on, however, to call for the withdrawal from 
^outh Africa of all who were Europeans by descent, making no 
•distinction between the Colonists there and those who go to tropical 
'Countries for the purposes of domination or exploitation. But 
the white inhabitants of the Cape belong, in many cases, to families 
that have been there for over two centuries, and it may be during 
-all that time no member has been out of the country. Even in the 
'Case of the Transvaal, a district settled at a much later period, 
we learn from Dr. Theal that the original inhabitants had dis- 
appeared over the greater part of the area as a result of Native 
ivars. 

The greatest difficulty of all remained unsolved, and perhaps 
in the present temper of the public mind, it is insoluble. What is 
the Home Government to do in the face of outrageous conduct 
•on the part of the Colonists? The Imperial authorities might 
wisely decide to leave the Colony to suffer for its own faults ; but 
when the day of reckoning came would not public opinion at home 
insist that the central power, which had done nothing to prevent 
the offence, should interfere to ward off the punishment? This 
view was pressed by Mr. Byles. It is, indeed, evident that the 
-removal of troops would render the Home Government less able 
to interfere quickly and would therefore make the Colonists less 
ready to rely on such interference ; but it would not render it 
Impossible. Perhaps the true solution is one that has before now 
been advocated by Positivists, and has received within the last 
few days the weighty adhesion of Lord Courtney. It is, not to 
Tvait till th€ crime has been committed, but^ at its very inception^ 
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to make the Colony dearly understand that if an evil pc^icy is per* 
sisted in, the connection between the mother country and the 
Colony must be severed, that we cannot allow our fair fame to be 
blemished by deeds of injustice and barbarism done in our name 
and under our flag. Only two difficulties stand in the way. One 
is that too many of our people are still far below these heig^hts of 
heroism. The other is that if such deeds are to be a reason for 
severing the connection it would not always be for us to b^in. 
Let him that is without sin cast the first stone. A healthier public 
opinion at home and in the Colonies is necessary to all useful 
action. S. H. Swinky 



BOOK 

MORALS IN EVOLUTION : A Study in Comparative Ethics, By L^ 
T. HoBHOUSB. 2 vols., 8vo, 2 IS. net. (Chapman and Hall.) 
We now have the great work on which Mr. Leonard Hobhouse 
has been engaged for many years, and it fully justifies the antici- 
pations with which it was expected. It would be quite impossible 
in this Review to give any real idea of the mass of learning and 
thought in these 700 pages, much less would it be possible to- 
attempt any criticism of the long series of judgments, analyses, 
and controversies it contains. It must suffice to say that Mr. 
Hobhouse has set himself to give us an estimate of almost every 
known theory of the origin of the sense of morality in man, and 
then to trace the evolution of morals in every known type of 
human society, from the lowest savages to our own day, both 
ancient and modern, in the East and in the West, in Africa, 
Polynesia, Australia, and the American continents. 

He tells us that his purpose is to make ** a comparative study 
of rules of conduct and ideals of life." And very rightly he begins 
at the beginning, for he finds something that can be caUed organi- 
sation of life in the higher animals. True social organisation, 
however rudimentary, can be found even in the Veddahs of Ceylon, 
perhaps the simplest human aggregate still extant. He then 
traces the gradual dawn of Law and Justice, and passes to consider 
Marriage in all its multiplex forms, and the contrast of the life 
of women in savage, rude, and civilised communities. Thence 
he proceeds to inter-tribal and international relations, ideals of 
war and of peace, and the analogous relations and struggles be- 
tween classes and orders of the slaves, the serfs, and the free. 
This leads on to the problem of property, poverty, and relations 
of rich and poor. The first volume, closes with a summary, stating^ 
the conflict between social duty and personal right, and their 
reconciliation as the principle of the highest social organisation. 
The second part deals with the history of the ideas concerning 
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morality — what makes right and wrong. The lowest races show 
some forms of animism or magic as the basis of their rules — 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, exhibit in development various types of 
personal and social duty. And at last we reach the evolution of 
some systematic Ethic. The spiritual religions of Asia attempt 
to connect some theory of the World with rules for human conduct. 
This ultimately takes the form of Monotheism and therein we 
finally advance to the origin, development, and dilemmas of Chris- 
tian Ethics. But China first, and then the philosophers of the 

•Greco-Roman world, base systematic morality on the constitution 

•of the human character, independently of theological or super- 
natural forces. Modern ethics are based far more on the former 
set of convictions than on the mystical fear of the latter agencies. 
And the comparison of all these various modes of duty, and their 

.gradual evolution finally leads the inquiry to rest in a sense of 
the true line of ethical development, as concurrent with, and based 

■on, social development in its widest conception. 

Frederic Harrison 



PARAGRAPHS 



When Henry VH was told that all Ireland could not rule 
the Earl of Kildare, '* Then," said the King, '* he shall rule all 
Ireland." It is by a somewhat similar title that M. Clemenceau 
has at last become Prime Minister of France. The inhibitory 
elements of the Sarrien Cabinet have been eliminated. M. Bar- 
thou, it is true, remains to save the face of the Left Centre. But, 
whatever his predilections, M. Barthou is a pliant politician. Al- 
though M. Clemenceau is the first Socialistic Radical to reach 
the Premiership, it is not Conservative opposition that is likely 
to give him most trouble. French Democrats always desire to 
keep their ** leader " in leading-strings, to deprive him of initia- 
tive, to dictate the tactics he is to pursue. M, Combes was, and 
is, their ideal of a Premier, because he took his instructions, day 
by day, from the Delegation des Gauches. M. Clemenceau has 
already sharply repelled this tutelage. 

* * * 1h 

The Right is fully conscious of its weakness in the country 
as well as in the Chamber. It is reduced to accept M. Clemenceau 
as a bulwark against Socialism, though his way of resisting it 
is to carry measures which, in France, have always been consi- 
dered Socialistic, and to include in his Cab'net two avowed and 

-extremely able Socialists — MM, Briand and Viviani. Their ac- 
ceptance of office is, no doubt, approved by M. Jaur^s, as M. 
Millerand's was in 1899, though he himself stays with the Socialist 

:^roup, to keep it together, and dazzles it by his brilliant' oratorical 
fencing matches with M. Clemenceau. In reality all these poli- 
ticiians are of much the same mind as to what is practicable. 
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Since General Andr^ was so shabbily and short-sightedly thrown* 
overboard by his colleagues in the Combes Ministry, reactionary 
influences have again been at work in the army. The appoint- 
ment of General Picquart to the War Office is a striking instance* 
of M. Clemenceau's courage and determination. It must have- 
caused much gnashing of teeth, in private, among the disaffected ;t 
but in Parliament and the Press it has been received with a. 
mute submission which is really astonishing. 

E. S. Beesly 

Although Mr. Hearst has been defeated in the contest for the- 
Governorship of New York State, the result of the election has 
been to emphasise the growing fear and hatred inspired by the 
trusts ; for, in spite of the great array of forces brought against 
him and the excellent reasons which the electors had for mistrust- 
ing him, he was only defeated by 60,000 votes, where his opponents, 
expected that he would have lost by 200,000 ; he actually had a 
large majority in New York City ; and his colleagues on the 
Democratic ticket were triumphantly elected. Hearst himself 
was notorious as a representative of the most sensational and reck- 
less form of journalism ; not, indeed, occupying a class apart 
among American journalists ; but primus inter pares in degrada- 
tion. He had a motley host of .enemies, from President Roose- 
velt to Mr. Croker, the former boss of Tammany, and Mr. Croker's 
enmity was hardly so embarrassing as the support of Mr. Murphy, 
the present boss, against whom, not so long ago, Mr. Hearst was 
launching threats of prosecution and imprisonment. He was 
accused of employing cheap Chinese labour in California. Finally, 
Mr. Root, a member of Roosevelt's Cabinet, did not scruple to 
declare that he was morally responsible for the assassination of 
President McKinley. Yet the majority of voters in New York 
City preferred him to the highly, respectable lawyer, Mr. Hughes, 
who had taken a leading part in the exposure of the insurance* 
scandals. 

« « * » 

The success of Mr. Hearst, for such it really was, if the diffi- 
culties he had to contend against are considered, was due to his 
position as the thorough-going enemy of Trusts and Corporations. 
The situation of the Americans Is, indeed, pathetic. Intensely 
individualistic, believing that personal initiative should be allowed 
free play, and that liberty is the real cure for all evils, they find 
that their theories have produced in practice, not universal pros- 
perity and equal opportunities for all, but the overwhelming power 
of the Trusts. Mr. Hearst's opponents dubbed him ** Socialistic/* 
but Socialism played little part in the campaign, except as a scare- 
crow. There is far less of it in America than in most European 
countries ; and some Socialistic theorists have a certain fondness 
for the Trusts, as representing that natural aggregation of capital' 
which, in their view, is leading, up to the union of all capital i» 
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the hands of the State. Government by a bureaucracy is opposed* 
to all American traditions. Even the management of public ser- 
vices by municipalities evokes little enthusiasm, in view of the 
corruption prevalent in those bodies. Mr. Bryan's declaration in 
favour of the public ownership of railways does not seem to have 
improved his chance of the Presidential nomination. The root of 
the opposition to the Trusts is — first, the rise in price of the neces- 
saries of life — a process to which it is difficult to put a limit ; and» 
secondly, the desire to maintain an opening for free individual 
effort. The American does not want to become a mere wheel 
in a machine. And there is alsq the fear that if the evil be not 
grappled with at once, it will bring government and legislation- 
completely into its power. 

* * « * 

But at the very moment when the Americans seem to be awak-^ 
ing to the dangers of the situation, the people of London are 
showing signs of an abject surrender. In the elections for the 
Councils of the twenty-eight London boroughs the friends of the 
exploiters, under their new name of ** Municipal Reformers," have 
been generally victorious. Their battle cry has been the need of 
staying the increase of the rates, and with that they have curiously 
enough succeeded in combining a denunciation of the management 
.of public services by the municipalities or the County Council, 
oblivious of the fact that, with the rise of the requirement of the- 
public, rates must rise, while, in most cases, the public services 
owned by the public authorites have been a source, not of expendi- 
ture, but of profit. It is evident that the exploiters will spare no* 
efforts to capture the London County Council at the elections next 
March. It is for the Progressive party to make ready for the 
fight. But, for success, it must set its own house in order and" 
put an end to absurdities such as the ** settled temperance policy,*** 
which have done so much to shake the public confidence. 
« * * * 

The republication of the late Mr. Justice Ranade's ** Essays 
on Indian Economics *' (Natesan and Co. Rs. 2) will be wel- 
comed by his many admirers in India and England. While some 
of them deal with subjects continually discussed, others give us 
an insight into very obscure problems. Among the latter is 
his essay on ** Netherlands India and the Culture System.** Of 
the Dutch East Indies very little is known in this country. If 
they are referred to, it is generally in order to point the moral 
of our own superiority in the management of backward races. 
The Dutch, however, have always left the Native Chiefs to rule the 
people, and confined the direct administration to the ports on the 
coast. When from i8ii to 1816 we held Java, we displaced the 
native magistrates by Europeans, and introduced fixed cash rates 
in the revenue from land, which was declared saleable for arrears. 
In 1816, the Dutch on regaining possession, reverted to the 
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former system. The great prosperity of the Island, however, is 
-attributed by Ranade to the Culture System, introduced about 1831 
^uid continued for more than 30 years. Under this system the 
Government made advances to planters or manufacturers, 
who remained under Government supervision, and sold only to the 
Government at fixed rates. By the aid of the cheap rate of 
interest at which the Government could borrow, a great impetus 
was given to agriculture, with much ultimate gain to the revenue. 

S. H. SWINNY 

NOTICES 



A Review of Mr. Morel's book, "Red Rabber: The Story of the Rubber 
Slave Trade on the Congo " (Fisher Unwio, 2s. 6d. net, or cloth, 3s. Gd. net) 
will appear in our next issue. 

Communications relating to the Positivist Rsvibw should be addressed 
10 Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5. Palace Mansions, xoi, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours. 65, Deanville Road, Cl^ham Park. S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road. Keftsington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed "The London and County Bank, 
Limited." 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued at Biaex Hall, E«ae« 
Bireei, Btrand, W.C^ at 7 p.m., as follows :— 

December 2, Dr. Desch. "The Great Nations of the West: 
Germany." 
9. Mr. Henry Ellis. " Italy." 
„ 16, Mr. F. S. Marvin, •• Spain." 

There will be no Meetings on Sundays, December 23 and 30. The Sunday 
Evening Meetings will be resumed on January 6, 1907. 

On Monday, December 31, The Day of All the Dead, at 8 p.m., an Address 
will be given by Mr. F. J. Gould. 

On Tuesday, January x, at 8 p.m., the Annual Address will be given by Mr. 
S. H. Swinny. 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford*! Inn, B.C« t— 

The Positivist Socibtv meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m., 
except in December. Subject for November 30, ** Prince Hohenlohe's 
Revelations,"- opened by Mr. Descours. Non-members are invited to be present 
and take part. 

There will be a Social Meeting on Sunday, December 9, at 5 p.m. All 
interested are cordially invited. 

The Positivist Women's Guild will meet at 4 p.m., on Wednesdays. November 
28 (Mrs. Askew on " The Influence of Colour ") and December 19 (Mrs. Bridger 
on " Positivism and Modem Life "). All women are cordially invited. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
RxviKw is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves. 83, Charing Cross Road. W.C. 

The Positivist Rbvikw can also be obtained from William Dunlop, 52. 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70. Lord Street. 
Liverpool; R. S. Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester: H. V. Storey, 
Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, 
Crouch Hill, N. ; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road. £. ; 
H. Hancock, 596. Mile End Road, £. ; and H. Bertioli, zo, Cazenove Road« 
Stamford Hill. N. 

London : A. Bonnsk, Pxlatw, i & a Took's Court, B.C. (oft Chanoecy Laiw}. 
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